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1. CONCLAVE—ADRIAN VI. Popr, JANUARY 9, 1522— 
His Earty CAREER—Joy OF CHARLES V. AT HIS 
ELECTION — Dismay IN ITALY AND RomE — 
BATTLE aT Bicocca, APRIL 27, 1522 — THE 
FRENCH DRIVEN OUT OF ITALY—Sack OF GENOA 
—ANARCHY IN ROME— PESTILENCE—SACRIFICE OF 
A BULL IN THE COLOSSEUM—JOURNEY TO ROME 
AND ENTRY or ADRIAN VI. 


THE death of Leo X. was the salvation of several 
princes who found themselves on the brink of ruin. 
In the course of a few days Francesco Maria was 
able to regain possession of Urbino. With his aid 
the Baglioni also returned to Perugia, and Sigis- 
mondo Varano to Camerino. The sorely-harassed 
Duke of Ferrara recovered the greater number of 
his cities in the Romagna ; he had a medal engraved 
with the legend “ De manu Leonis.” | The Petrucci of 


Siena, the Orsini and Colonna were in motion. 


The French, too, hoped to retain their position 
in Lombardy. 

Rome was temporarily ruled by three cardinals 
and the governor of the city, Vincenzo Caraffa, 
Archbishop of Naples. The Sacred College was 
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Rome after 


the death 
of Leo X. 


Parties in 
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College. 
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reduced to desperate straits. “If,’ wrote Castig- 
lione at this time from Rome, “I tried to describe 
the utter destitution of this college, no one would 
believe me. Apart from the debts of the late pope, 
all the jewels, all the valuable Flemish tapestries, 
the mitres and tiaras; even the silver vessels, were 
pledged on his death.”! Political circumstances 
made the new papal election difficult and moment- 
ous. If the emperor succeeded in procuring the 
nomination of a candidate, he could be regarded 
as lord of Italy and even of Europe; if a French- 
man were made pope, Francis I. might recover 
the power which he had lost. The contest lay 
necessarily between these two parties, and the 
imperial was strong and active. Valli, _Vich, 
Piccolomini, Jacobazzi, Campeggi, the Cardinal 
of Sitten, Farnese, Lorenzo Pucci and Giulio 
Medici, were looked on as Charles’s most zealous 
adherents.” Their opponents, the partisans of 
France, were Pietro de’ Accolti of Ancona, Carvajal 
of S. Croce, Tommaso de Vio of the Minerva, and 
Soderini of Volterra. The imperialists carried their 
zeal to such a pitch that Prospero Colonna 
sanctioned the arrest in Milan of Cardinal Fer- 
rerio (a man of French sympathies) while he was 
on his way from Turin to the Conclave. All who 
had any chance of the tiara stretched forth their 
hands with unblushing cupidity. Never were seen 


1 Castiglione’s Despatch to the Marchese of Mantua, Rome, 
December 13. Gonzaga Archives in Mantua. 

2 Despatch of Don Juan Manuel, December 24, 1521, in the 
Calendar of Letters, ed. Bergenrot, ii. n. 370. 
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so many candidates for the Papacy; the Venetian 
ambassador Luigi Gradenigo counted eighteen, and 
Manuel, a novice in the intrigues of the papal 
election, was astonished by the spectacle which 
he witnessed in Rome. “Here,’ he wrote to 
Charles, “everything is based on avarice and false- 
hood ; hell itself cannot harbour so much hatred 
and so many devils as there are among these 
cardinals.”! Bets were made in the Banks on the 
election. 

Carvajal aimed at the Papacy; but the bare 
recollection of Alexander VI. made the elevation 
of a Spaniard impossible. The highly-cultured 
Grimani and the wealthy Farnese aimed at it 
also. In England Wolsey, in close alliance with 
the policy of the emperor, from whom he was in 
receipt of’ a pension, and who had already been 
dazzled by Charles when in Dover with the hope of 
the Papacy, offered piles of gold to procure his eleva- 
tion. But the prospects of Giulio Medici were better Giulio 
than those of any of his rivals. He was reputed a ae 
man of great intellect, and to him were attributed all ae 
the enterprises of Leo X.? Scarcely had he heard 
of Leo’s death when he hastened from Milan to 
Rome. Arrived there on December 11, he im- 
mediately collected around him sixteen cardinals, 
for the most part young, who had received the 
purple on the occasion of the wholesale promotion. 


1 [bid., n. 368. Despatch of December 11, n, 370, of December 
24, 1521. 

2 Uomo di grande ingegno e cuore: etl papa faceva quello che luc 
voleva : Gradenigo’s Report, 1523, in Albéri, p. 68. 


Conclave, 
Dec. 28, 
1521. 
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Charles desired his elevation. Besides his hostile 
attitude to France, his wealth and also his alliance 
with Florence weighed heavily in the balance. For 
the new Pope would find the treasury of the Camera 
empty ; the acknowledged debts of Leo X. amounted 
to 850,000 ducats, the unknown perhaps to 300,000. 
The older cardinals, however, enemies of the dead 
pope, opposed the election of his cousin, and the 
fear that it would make the Papacy hereditary in 
the Florentine house was also taken into account. 
Even before the conclave it was evident that Medici 
had twenty votes against him; he promised Manuel, 
however, that if he himself were out of the question, 
he would give his vote in favour of another imperial 
candidate. As such the ambassador proposed 
Adrian of Utrecht, who was at the time governor 
for Charles in Spain. 

On December 28, 1521, thirty-nine cardinals 
entered the conclave, while the wits of Rome 
busied themselves in covering Pasquino’s statue 
with scathing epigrams on each of the electors.® 
The cardinals swore to the bull of Julius II. against 


' Manuel writes again on January 8, 1522, that Medici’s election 
was to be desired because the new pope would be very poor, but 
adds that the election was not possible: Calendar, ut supra, n. 374. 
—See the letters of Abbati to Robertet of February 7, 1552, which 
show that the Emperor supported Medici; Molini, Docum., i. 152. 

” Calendar, ut supra, n. 371. Despatch of December 28, 1521. 
Manuel says that since Farnese was suspected, he had sent his second 
son as hostage for his fidelity to Naples. These despatches give us a 
clear idea of the intrigues connected with a papal election. 

® A series of these pasquinades is to be found in the MS. History 
of Siena by Tizio. From henceforth such effusions are seldom 
lacking on the occasion of a Conclave. 
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simoniacal elections, and yet all, as the Venetian 
ambassador wrote, unblushingly canvassed for the 
Papacy. The contest was brisk and long remained 
undecided. Even on January 6 Manuel did not 
know who would be successful; a Frenchman was 
still possible. In this case, the ambassador wrote 
to Charles, it would be advisable to make peace 
with France. The same day Farnese counted the 
greatest number of votes; had Egidius and Colonna 
given theirs in his favour he would have become 
pope.t 

All the rest, especially Soderini, all the Romans, 
especially Pompeo Colonna, were opposed to Medici, 
' who, faithful to his promise, tried to win suffrages 
for Adrian.2 The Cardinal of Tortosa was scarcely 
known in Rome even by name. He was played 
like a card at chance, and he won the game. On 
January 9 it was discovered that he had the same 
number of votes (15) as Farnese. Medici fought 
on his side. Caetano, who had heard his piety 
and learning extolled in Germany, recommended 
him in consideration of the Lutheran heresy, and 
the same day the unknown foreigner was elected 


1 Of Farnese it was said: ‘‘ Whatever he has been, he is now 
thought a virtuous and well-disposed man.” John Clerk’s Report of 
the Conclave to Wolsey, in Brewer's ‘‘ Letters and papers, foreign 
and domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII.,” London, 1867, iii. 2, 
n. 1460; and in Sir Henry Ellis, ‘‘ Original Letters illustrative of 
Engl. Hist.,” London, 1846, i. 304. 

2 Molini, wt supra. In his letter to Adrian on March 26, 
1522, Manuel accurately describes the relations of the parties: 
Gachard, Corresp. de Charles Guint et d’Adrien VI,, Brussels, 1859, 
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Adrian VI, pope by every vote but one! When the unheard-of 


Pope, 
1522-1523. 


Indigna- 
tion in 
Rome at 
his election. 


occurrence was made known and it was announced 
that an absent cardinal, a “ barbarian,” a poor 
dependant on the emperor, a man from whom 
no one could expect a favour, was elected pope, 
the entire conclave fell a prey to panic. To cover 
their scandalous conduct the cardinals talked of 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost? The election 
over, Medici with trembling hand wrote to the 
Marchese Gonzaga, “I will’ not fail to inform your 
Excellency how the Cardinal is at this moment 
proclaimed Pope I will write his name on the 
address.” 3 
The whole of Rome raised a cry of indignation. 
The populace hissed the electors, when with down- 
cast eyes they crossed the Bridge of S. Angelo, and 
smilingly Gonzaga thanked the bystanders for 
resting satisfied with contemptuous speeches instead 
of avenging the public disgrace by throwing stones. 


' The dissentient vote was that of F ranciotto Orsini: Jovius, Va 
fladriant, 


9 


= But, isays Guicciardini, ‘‘ would not the Holy Ghost have 
hesitated to enter souls so stained by ambition and sensuality ?” xiv. 
353- 

> Lo non ho voluto manchare: Di Sare riverencia Av. ex%% con 
questa mia e Anche dare aviso como in questo ponto E publicato papa 
El Car? : 10 mettaro in Sora wt nome Alla Bonna Sracia div, Extio 
Baxandovi le ma quanto Diu posso ex corde mi richomando in Roma A, 
di D. V. EB, 11 et ex § pumile e Sido serv, el canale ro di medict. 
Outside: 4Zo Z7]mo exmo signor mio el signor marcheso di mantoa mio 
ob" signor in gsto fonto e stato publichato papa el carle dertusenszs 
Siamizo di genaio 1521 2 roma adi VIII. In campo. The note 
is evidently written in haste. The original is in the Gonzaga 
Archives at Mantua. 


* Jovius, Vita Hadr. VI.—Et se tncontrammo in tutte li cortigiané 


rule ale 
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Notices announcing “Rome is to let” were posted 
on houses. And in this temper the city of Leo X. 
greeted the election of a man, who, after the long 
series of impious pope-kings, would have been 
honoured by apostles and saints as a worthy suc- 
cessor of S. Peter. The imperial party alone re- Joy ofthe 
joiced. If Medici announced the election to the Bae sak 
Marchese Gonzaga with laconic reluctance, Manuel 
triumphantly wrote to the same Captain General 
of the Church: “To-day at the twentieth hour our 
Lord God in His grace has given us the Cardinal 
of Tortosa as Pope, and this he is by favour of 
the King. God be for ever praised, since, for the 
peace and the growth of the Church as well as 
the power of the King, there can be no one. better 
fitted than this pope, who is a holy man and a 
creature of His Imperial Majesty.”? 
palatini et molte oficiali che piangevano stridavano biestemavano et se 
disperavano: Maredini to Giustiniano Contarini, Rome, January 9, 
1552 (M. Sanuto, xxxii. fol. 248). The whole of Rome was filled 
with tears and maledictions. Berni, in the chapter Contro a Papa 
Adriano, ridicules the election in the most vulgar way. Ofere 
burlesche, i. 66. Several jeering sonnets were written. One begins, 

O del sangue di christo traditore 

Ladro collegio chel bel vaticano 

Alla tedescha rabbia hat posto in mano 

Come per dogha non tz scoppia el cuore — 

1 Onde fu scritto su per le case: Roma est locanda. Report of 
Gradenigo of May 9, 1523; in Albéri, p. 74. 

2 71m Sor Hoge circa le XX hore nostro S. Dio per soa benigna 
clementia ne ha dato tl nro Cardinal di Tortosa per Papa: Et e stato 
Sacto con favor del Rey: el p signor de tucti ne sia sempre laudato. . 
Accio V. S. partectpe de la alegria mi ha parso significarcelo per la 
pute et con diligentia, Et feliciss® valeat D. V. Cut me commendo. 
Rome VIII Jan. MDXXII, Don Juan Manuel. Original in the 
Gonzaga Archives. 


Career. of 
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The unfortunate man, on whom had fallen the 
lot of becoming the successor of Leo Xs was: 7a 
Fleming of low origin, Adrian Dedel, son of 
a ship-carpenter Florisz Boyens Dedel of Utrecht, 
where the boy was born on March 2, 1459.1. The 
humble circumstances of his childhood recall those 
of Adrian IV., his predecessor in the twelfth century. 
He studied at Louvain as a foundationer at the 
same time that Luther was earning his bread as 
a chorister at Erfurt. Owing to the favour of 
Margaret, Regent of Flanders, he received first 
a vicarage, then a canonry at Louvain, and finally 
became Vice-Chancellor of the university there. 
Maximilian chose the pious scholar as tutor to 
his grandson Charles, whose education had been 
confided to the celebrated statesman William of 
Croy, lord of Chievres. The future emperor did 
not do his tutor any great honour, for Adrian 
was unable to impart to him a sufficient knowledge 
of Latin; the tutor nevertheless succeeded in imbuing 
his pupil with strong Catholic principles. Chievres, 
jealous of his influence, soon removed him to Spain, 
whither Maximilian sent him to the aged Ferdinand 
in 1515, in order that he might secure the succession 
to Charles Here Adrian was rewarded with the 


' Gerardi Moringht Vita Hadriani VI, c. 6; Burmann, Axalecta 
flistorica de Hadr. VI, Utrecht, 1 727. Some said that his father kept 
a beershop, perhaps in derision of the Pope’s partiality for this drink. 
Novaes, Vita di? Hadr.—Berni in his satire calls him Jigliuol Pun 
cimator di panni 4int.—H6fler, Papst Adrian V7Z,, Vienna, 1880, 

? Bucholtz, Gesch. der eg. Ferdinana’s 

* Heuter, Rerum Austriac. Poh, 1 


* Sandoval, Vida y Hechos del Emperator Carlos V., Pampeluna, 
1634, i. 28, 


Z., Vienna, 1831, ii. 3. 
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bishopric of Tortosa, and finally, on the Emperor’s 
recommendation, was made Cardinal of SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo. On Charles’s succession to the Spanish 
throne he bestowed the highest honours on_ his 
tutor. During his absence in Germany after his 
election he appointed him regent of Spain, and 
without possessing the talents of a statesman, 
Adrian by his clemency succeeded in tranquillising 
the disturbed country. 

Charles V. received the astounding tidings of the 
election of his favourite at Brussels on January 20, 
1522; on the 26th he thanked the Sacred College 
for the “favour” they had shown him.’ As for the 
Pope-elect himself, he heard of his elevation at 
Vittoria in Biscaja, and was more terrified than 
pleased. Several cardinals immediately strove to 
win his favour in advance, representing themselves 
as the instruments of his election, and depicting 
their colleagues in the blackest colours. Carvajal 
wrote that he had set the papal crown upon his 
head, while Manuel had been his opponent ; Medici, 
who had gone to Florence on January II, accused 
the same ambassador of having written to the 
emperor that Adrian owed his election to the 
Colonna. The new pope was besieged with requests 
and counsels. 

On January 9, 1522, the Sacred College informed 
him of his elevation and of the departure of the 


1 Ot nulla dies interventura sit que hujus beneficit memoriam e 
sensu nostro evellat: Dat. Brussellis XXVI. Jan. 1522: M. 
Sanuto, vol. xxxii. fol. 312. The letter was immediately printed 


in Rome. 


Adrian V1. 
in Spain, 
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Cardinals Colonna, Orsini, and Cesarini, and begged 
him without delay to come to Rome, where the 
perplexed state of the city demanded his presence 
Manuel wrote to him on January 11; advised him 
to lean on Medici, who was powerful and a partisan 
of the empire; and besides Medici, he told him he 
could also depend on Valle, Sitten and Campeggi. 
He suggested that the pope should call himself 
Adrian VI, all popes of the name of Adrian having 
been great men. Adrian I., said the envoy, had 
been the first to undertake a crusade against the 
Turks, “and I expect your Holiness to do the 
same.”? If the former pupil of the professor of 
Louvain were better acquainted with the history 
of Rome than his envoy, the recollection of the 
intimate ties that had existed between Charles 
the Great and Adrian I. may have suggested the 
thought of similar relations between himself and 
the new pope, a thought that must have suggested 
itself to the mind of Adrian also. Charles sent his 
chamberlain Lope Hurtado de Mendoza to express 
his joy at the election and at the circumstance 
that by God’s decree he was to receive the crown 
of the empire from a Spaniard and the teacher 
of his youth; the fortunes of both were inextricably 
allied ; he would always look on the pope as his 


* The instructions of the three Cardinals are given in the Papiers 
@ état du Card. de Granvelle—publiés par Ch. Weiss, Paris, 1841, i. 
241. 

- ® Vel primero deste nombre tomé la empresa contra el Turco, como 
espero que V. S. la tomara: Corresp. de Charles V. et @ Adr., 
pay: 
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true father and protector! Adrian’s answer ex- 
pressed like sentiments. 

Charles was careful to represent the new pope, 
if not as his creature, at least as elected in deference 
to him; Adrian, however, with admirable tact, 
explained that he believed the cardinals had 
considered Charles in his election, but that he 
was glad to think that he had not obtained the 
Papacy at the emperor’s request, since the act 
of his election must be stainless.2 Nevertheless 
Adrian was filled with distrust of Manuel, who 
he believed had opposed him and who gave him 
advice, as if he were his protector. He complained 
of him to Charles. The envoy justified himself. — 
He said that besides God, the King alone had 
made Adrian pope, that he had proposed him; that 
Medici had been in alliance with the imperialists ; 
the French had striven to revoke his election.? 

The annoyance of the cardinals was so great 


1 Estamos determinados de correr una misma fortuna con él, 
tentendole por verdadero padre y protector nuestro, Ut supra, p. 24.-— 
Et me semble que estant le papat en votre main, et Pempyre en la 
myeune, est pour fatre par ensemble, beaucoup de bonnes et grandes 
choses: et dott estre une mesme chose et unanime des deux. XK. Lanz, 
Correspondenz des Kats. Karl. V., Leipzig, 1844, i. Letter of March 
7, 1522, Brussels. 

2 Soyes asseure, que jay este cause de votre dite election. Letter of 
the Emperor quoted above. Answer of the Pope from Saragossa, 
May 3; zézd., n. 33. 

® Gachard, Correspond., ut supra, p. 43, 45 5g. Despues de Dios, 
solo el rey os ha hecho papa.—The partisans of France were: 
Volterra, Colonna, Orsini, Ancona, Fiesco, Como, Cavaillon, Monte, 
Aracoeli, De Grassi, Grimani, Cornaro, Not favourable: S. Croce, 
Vich, Teano, Pisano. In favour of Adrian: Medici, Valle, Sion, 
Campeggi, Cesarini, Cesi, Farnese. 
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that they actually attempted to revoke it. At 
first they hoped that Adrian would not accept 
the tiara. It was then reported that he was dead 
or that he would not come to Rome. Many feared 
a second Avignon in Spain. Manuel wrote to 
Charles that it was highly necessary that Adrian 
should come to Rome, where everything was in 
a state of anarchy; the Cardinals were robbing 
the Vatican at their pleasure and had already 
carried off all valuables, even the silver plate from 
the sacristy.1_ The palace had been already sacked 
after Leo’s death; his collection of gems was miss- 
ing, his sister Madonna Lucrezia, wife of Jacopo 
Salviati, one of the Pope’s principal creditors, 
having cleverly appropriated it.2 

Adrian deferred his journey, because Charles 
wished for an interview, and consequently deter- 
mined to come to Spain; the equipment of the 
vessels in Barcelona was also a cause of delay. 
He wrote from Vittoria, on February 19, to the 
Senate and people of Rome that he would come 
as soon as the fleet was ready, and he sent William 
Enkevort to the cardinals as_ his procurator. 
Months passed, while the greatest disunion pre- 
vailed in the Cardinals’ College, and universal 
confusion reigned throughout Italy. To the re- 
volutions in Urbino and the Romagna, in Perugia 
and elsewhere, to the attempts of Francesco Maria 
on Siena, and of the Bentivogli and Guido Rangone 


* Despatch of February, Calendar of Letters, n. 384, 385, 392. 
And Manuel’s letter to Adrian, March 26, 1 522, in Gachard, p. 55. 
2 Sgombré él palazzo di tutto: Report of Luigi Gradenigo, p. 71. 
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on Bologna, was added the war of the League in 
Lombardy. The Landsknechts under Frundsberg 
‘defeated the Swiss forces in a hard-fought battle 
at Bicocca on April 27, 1522, when the generals Lautrec 
of the league Prospero Colonna, Pescara and Sforza oe dee 
forced Marshal Lautrec to retreat to France. eco 
Genoa, where Ottaviano Fregoso and Pedro Navarro April 27, 
—now in the service of the French—lay with 5000” 
Corsicans, was taken on May 30. The magnificent 
city suffered a ruthless sack. The landsknechts 
used their spears to measure the stuffs, the silk 
and velvet which they had stolen. Spaniards and 
Germans grew rich on the spoils! When the 
French army at length left Italy in July, the 
fortresses of Milan and Cremona were all that 
remained to Francis I., while the Empire again 
entered on possession of its rights over North 
Italy. Antonio Adorno was reinstated as Doge 
in Genoa, and both there and in Milan vassals of 
the Empire now ruled. 

The Romans demanded the arrival of the Pope, 
without whose presence the city would be reduced 
to a desert.2 The Sacred College was divided 
into factions. The partisans of the French, 
headed by Soderini, carried on negotiations with 
France. In vain a junta of three cardinals, who 
were changed every month, tried to maintain order. 

1 See Reissner, and Bizarus, lib. xix. 454, who extols the 


humanity of Prospero and blames Pescara. It was with difficulty 
that the celebrated emerald cup of the Graal in the Cathedral was 


rescued, 
2 Perché Roma senza la presenza det Pontefict e piutiosto simile a 


una solitudine, che a una cetta; Guicciardini, xv. 379. 
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Colonna and Orsini were at variance; a band of 
Neapolitans committed atrocities that went un- 
punished; their captain even stood under the 
protection of the Orsini of Monte Giordano! In 
June young Sigismondo Varano of Camerino, whose 
wife was niece of Cardinal Colonna, was attacked 
and murdered in Storta.2, In Tuscany and Umbria, 
in Todi, Terni and Spoleto the Orsini faction stood 
in arms. Corsicans in the pay of Renzo of Ceri 
committed highway robberies at Baccano; and 
the Colonna consequently held a family council 
at Cave, consulting how to proceed against the 
Orsini. Pestilence broke out in June. Thousands 
died; thousands took to flight. On this occasion 
a curious incident showed how deeply paganism 
was implanted in the people: Demetrius, a Greek, 
paraded the city with a bull which he professed 
to have tamed by spells, and, according to ancient 
custom, sacrificed the animal in the Colosseum to 
appease the hostile demons. His action terrified. 
the clergy ; they on their side instituted a penitential 
procession to appease the God of the Christians, 
An innumerable crowd marched through the streets, 
scourging themselves and crying “ Misericordia.” 

* These facts are related by the Orator of Ferrara and by Betinelli 
Nicola in a letter to Lorenzo Salviati-Medici, Rome, June 10, 1 522. 
Archives of Florence, Carte Stvozz., fil. 338, n. 107. On July vss 
two Neapolitans with the brigand-like names of Paternostro and 
Avemaria were condemned and quartered. They confessed to 
having murdered 116 men. It was said that a raven always 
accompanied them and alighted where they stopped. Negri to 
Michieli, Letdere dé Princ., i. 104. 


® Castiglione to the Marchese Federigo, Rome, June 27, 1522. 
Gonzaga Archives, 
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Thus Rome relapsed out of paganism into the 
darkest times of the Middle Ages. 

Not until July 8 was the Pope able to leave Adrian VI. 
Tortosa, nor did he put to sea until August 7,Qo.° © 
when he sailed from Tarragona with fifty vessels, 
which carried 4000 soldiers, several prelates and 
courtiers, and some ambassadors. With him was 
also Aleander the Nuncio, who had acquired 
notoriety at the Diet of Worms. Everyone was 
surprised that Adrian did not await the arrival 
of Charles V., and that when the Emperor landed 
at Santander he even sent excuses for not going 
to meet him. In France men saw in this, act 
of independence a sign that the new pope had 
determined to remain impartial. He anchored in 
the harbour of Genoa, where Prospero, Pescara 
and Duke Sforza greeted him and implored him 
for absolution for the sack of the city. But Adrian 
answered in horror: “I neither can, nor should, 
nor will give it.’ At Leghorn he was received 
by Cardinals Medici, Piccolomini, Petrucci, Ridolfi 
and the papal Generalissimo Federigo Gonzaga, 
On August 28 the fleet reached Ostia. But as 
no horses were forthcoming here, several prelates 
drove to Rome on wretched carts, and many even 


made the journey on foot.” 


1 The Colosseum was regarded as the seat of demons; we may 
recall the scene described by Cellini. Bizarus, Ast. Gen., lib. xix. 456, 
says concerning the sacrificer of the bull: sec credulae multitudinis spem 
prorsus fefellit, cum ab ea tnanis sacrifictt prospera litatione mitescere 
morbus coepisset.—Negri to Michieli, August 15, 1522, Lett. d¢ Princ., 
i, 106.—Adrian promulgated a Sanctio in magos in consequence. 

2 The entire journey is described by Ortiz, //¢nerarium Hadrianz. 


Adrian's 
entry into 
Rome, 
Aug. 29, 
1522. 


s 
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Eight cardinals accompanied the Pope on horse- 
back to. S. Paul’s, where he spent the night. On 
Friday, August 29, the Curia went to greet him. 
He received the homage of the cardinals, thanked 
them for the confidence they had shown in_electing 
him, excused his late arrival, and begged them as a 
favour to promise not to shelter outlaws in their 
palaces and to renounce the right of sanctuary in 
deference to the law. The Romans had begun to 
erect a triumphal arch at the gate of S. Paul: Adrian 
forbade it ; such triumphs were pagan, not Christian. 
The expenses of the entry were consequently small ; 
pestilence had devastated Rome; Leo X. had 
ruined the Curia. Half the members had fled from 
the city; Castiglione called Rome “a_ sacked 
abbey.”! How different were Adrian’s entry and 
coronation from the festivals of his predecessor! 
Courtiers jeered ; “barbarism was making its entry 
into Rome.” That the Pope came, however, in spite 
of pestilence made a favourable impression on the 
people.” He was even received with shouts of joy; 
many women wept. 

As Adrian VI. entered the voluptuous city of Leo 
X. he may have been assailed by feelings such as 
were experienced by Gregory XI. and Urban V., the 


1 Despatch to the Marchese Federigo, Rome, August 16, 1522: 
Roma pare una Abatia spogliata : Gonzaga Archives, 

2 The pestilence only disappeared in 1523. In the Florence 
Archives Carte Strozziane, filza 243, p. 165, I found a notice: Roma 
peste del 1522, nota de mort: adi decembre. On December 2 the 
greatest number of victims was in the Rione Eustachio, where there 
were ten deaths; the highest in the whole of Rome was that on 
December 15, when there were thirty-seven. 


FY 
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Avignonese popes, who, like him, had arrived by way 
of Ostia. But while they shuddered at the abject 
poverty in which the city was steeped, Adrian was 
dismayed by its pagan splendour; his predecessors 
were affrighted by the savage and defiant but still 
republican inhabitants; Adrian by the sight of a 
people enslaved in indolence, and still more by the 
swarms of rapacious Curiali and the arrogant and 
corrupt prelacy. 

This vicious city of Leo X. the Flemish ascetic 
came to reform, and to make it once more Christian. 
The Church he found metamorphosed into a luxuri- 
ous Curia; the priests of the Lord into profane 
courtiers. In Spain he had declared he would 
provide the Church with men, not men with churches. 
“But only let this well-meaning pope drink from 
the Roman Lethe, and we shall then enquire into 
his religious intentions. Nature suffers no violent 
transformation, and the Curia is more corrupt than 
ever before.” ! 

On August 30 Adrian was crowned without pomp His 
on the steps of S. Peter’s. He reluctantly made tion, Aug. 
his abode in the Vatican ; infinitely would he have 3% 15? 
preferred to dwell in a convent or some ordinary 
house. The Romans heard with amazement that 
before his arrival the Pope had written ordering 
that a simple house with a garden should be pre- 
pared for him.? To him the finest palace in the 


1 Ma dubito, che, come beva di questo fiume Leteo, non mandi in 
oblivione tutte questa santd penstert, . . . Lettere di Princ., i. 98. 

2 Manuel to Charles, March 1, 1522. Calendar, n. 392. The 
ambassador did not understand the Pope’s reasons, ‘‘since God had 
given him the most beautiful palace in Rome,” 


VOL. VIII. 2F 
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world appeared as the seat of a new paganism. At 
every step he encountered revolting memories of 
the Borgia, the Rovere, the Medici. The laughter 
with which the palace had formerly echoed, when at 
the orders of Leo X. the Calandra and other indecent 
comedies had been recited, seemed to reach his ears. 
As he surveyed the sumptuous halls, on whose walls 
he beheld the beautiful figures of Olympus, and in 
whose galleries he surveyed the nude statues of 
paganism, he sighed with S. Bernard: “ Here art 
thou the successor of Constantine, not of S. Peter.” 
The figure of Adrian VI., in immediate contrast 
to Leo X., and against the storm-lighted background 
of the German Reformation, is one of the most tragic 
in all the history of the Papacy. 


2. CHARACTER OF ADRIAN VI.—ENKEFORT AND OTHER 
FLEMINGS — ATTEMPTS AT REFORM— TIENE AND 
CARAFFA — RECALL OF MANUEL — THE DUKE OF 
SEssA, CHARLES’S AMBASSADOR—LANNOY, VICEROY 
IN. NAPLES—UNFORTUNATE POSITION OF ADRIAN— 
FAILURE OF HIS ATTEMPTS AT REFORM—PROGRESS 
OF THE REFORMATION — CHIEREGATI — THE DIET 
OF NUREMBERG—FALL OF RHODES—ADRIAN SEEKS 
TO PRESERVE HIS NEUTRALITY — INTRIGUES OF 
SODERINI—ADRIAN JOINS THE LEAGUE OF THE Em- 
PEROR—BEGINNING OF THE CAMPAIGN OF FRANCIS I. 
— Bourson’s TREASON — DEATH OF ADRIAN VI, 
SEPTEMBER 1523. 


Adrian VI. was a handsome and dignified man; 
sedate and serious and at the same time affable. 
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He talked little; did not speak Italian at all, and Character 
Latin with an accent barbarous to Italian ears. 90" 
His life remained what it had been in his home, that 
of a saint. The Pope, Venetians wrote, rises long 
before daybreak, prays, then sleeps again until dawn, 
reads mass and remains several hours in prayer, 
afterwards has mass said by his chaplain and then 
gives audiences. He is monosyllabic. On every 
occasion great or small he first answers “ vzdebimus.” 
He is determined to study a great deal every day, 
not simply to read, but to write and compose, and 
this diverts him from his official duties. He spends 
two ducats a day on his table; these he takes from 
his own pocket in the evening and hands them to 
his valet, saying “this is for to-morrow.” A woman, 
whom he brought with him from his home, does his 
cooking and attends to his linen and sleeping 
room.} 

The Vatican became as silent as a convent. The 
swarms of parasites, poets, artists and scholars were 
no longer seen. The works begun by Raffaelle 
in the Sala di Constantino remained unfinished. 
Giulio Romano, Pierino del Vago, Giovanni da 
Udine, Sebastiano and others were left a prey 
to hunger, as Vasari with some exaggeration 
tells us. Adrian hated all Jdelles lettres; he held Adrian VI. 
in reverence the purity of the Latin language, but alee OR 
would not have anything to do with artificers R°™ 
in verse. To Jovius alone he gave the bishopric 


1 Journey of the Venetian orators to render obedience in 1523, in 
Albéri, ii. ili. 113. See also the note by Gar, p. 125, which 
contains the brief sketch of the Pope taken from Sanuto, vol. xxxiii. 
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of Como, Jovius being a historian, not a poet. The 
Terenziani, the actors and court poets of Leo Xs 
even the renowned Marone were ignominiously 
driven from the Vatican. The Academicians 
wandered into exile or hid themselves. Sadoleto 
went to Carpentras, Castiglione to Mantua. After 
the sunshine of Leo X.’s reign, it seemed to the 
Latins as if Cimmerian darkness had fallen on Rome. 
The arid character of this scholastic pedant and 
the magnificent and liberal culture of the city 
were at utter and intolerable variance. There 
was no Italian of intellect and education who 
regarded Adrian’s accession to the throne as other 
than the ruin of all noble culture. Even Bembo, 
who had left Rome before Leo’s death, was of 
this opinion. Poets strewed the grave of the 
late Pope with verses full of longing regret for his 
golden age! Others wrote the most vulgar satires 
on the foreigner who succeeded him. 

Everything about Adrian, his parentage, his 
manners were antagonistic to the Romans. Instead 
of holding the cornucopiae of liberality, he stood 
in the Vatican with a saving-box in his hand. 
There was an outcry against his avarice when 
he checked the extravagance of the court. He 
found nothing but debts awaiting him; the treasury 
contained scarcely 3000 ducats. He was daily 
assailed by the creditors of his predecessor with 


1 On June 10, 1524, Bembo wrote to Cardinal Cibd from Padua : 
avennero poco dappoi molte cose triste: la morte at Leone, la vacanza 
del Pontificato e la pienezza pot di lui, che vie peggtor fu che la 
vacanza non era stata. Lettere, Opp. iii. lib. iii, 21. 
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demands for payment. He dismissed the numerous 
servants of the palace. When the grooms sought 

his favour, he asked how many Leo had kept; 

and at the answer, “A hundred,’ crossed himself 

and said that four were sufficient. He had brought 

his own household with him ; two servants fulfilled 

his necessary wants, “ Flemings, stupid as if made Flemings 
of stone.”+ Enkefort, whom he speedily made Vou 
datary, was his confidant, and Enkefort was under 

the influence of Cardinals Monte and Soderini. 
Adrian also bestowed his favour on John Winkel, 

his referendary, and on his secretary Dietrich Hesius. 

A German, born in Rome, named Peter also soon 

rose to influence; he entered the Pope’s service 

as houseboy, became valet and began to rule 
Enkefort.2 The Pope’s secretary was Cisterer, 

a young man who was secretly in the service 

of the imperial ambassador, to whom he betrayed 

all his master’s private affairs. 

Gigantic tasks awaited Adrian. It behoved him 
to give peace to Italy, to reconcile the great powers, 
to carry out the crusade against the Turks, who 
had already stormed Belgrade; it was moreover 
necessary that he should subdue heresy in Germany 
and Switzerland, and give the Church the reform 


1 Lett. di Princ., i. 108.—‘‘ He has three little boys, who serve 
him at table. They carry in the wretched viands in little pots and 
pans, as to a poor village priest.” Printed pamphlet, We der 
Heilig Vatter Bapst Adrianus eingeriten tt zu Rom. Auff den 
XXVIII. Tag des Monats Augustt Im Jahr 1522. Darbay ein 
gesprech von dreyen personen, (In the Archigymnasium at Bologna. ) 

2 Thus Sessa to Charles V., October 17, 1522. Calendar of 
Letters, ii. De 490 Sg- 
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which was to save her from ruin. He began with 
the attempt to purge the Dataria from the abuse 
of Indulgences and to institute improvements in the 


ecclesiastical administration. For this purpose he 


summoned to his side two religious-minded men, 
Gaetano Tiene, a native of Vicenza, and Giampietro 
Caraffa, whose acquaintance he had made in Spain 
and who afterwards became Paul IV. 

The necessity for pacifying the State of the 
Church was also urgent. The Spaniards whom 
he had brought with him he sent to the Romagna, 
where they were to wrest Rimini from the Malatesta. 
When in Spain he had accorded Alfonso’s envoys 
a friendly reception. And recognising that the 
Duke had been driven to war solely by the selfish 
policy adopted by his predecessor, he annulled the 
bull of Leo X., ratified Alfonso in possession of 
Ferrara, and even promised to restore him Reggio 
and Modena. In such wise—and for Charles V. 
this was of no little importance—was removed the 
motive of the alliance between the Duke and 
France. 

Adrian’s intention was not to side with any 
party, but to remain neutral; his most ardent 
wish was the war against the Turks. For months 
Soliman had been engaged in laying siege to Rhodes, 
the key to the Mediterranean. But the powers 
would not hear of peace. Already on June 19, 1522, 
Charles V. and Henry VIII. had drawn up at 
Windsor an alliance against France, and Charles 
hoped to induce the Pope to enter into a fresh league. 
Manuel, who had already received his recall because 
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he himself had urgently desired it, but who still (a 
remained in Rome awaiting the arrival of his ana 

. . . i if 
successor, failed in all his efforts! He had small 4&7" Y! 
respect for the Pope, whom he described to the 
Emperor as weak and undecided, calling him a 
niggard, devoid of all knowledge of business; 
on the occasion of the reception of the white 
palfrey, the customary tribute of Naples, he had 
behaved like a child” He had carried on negotia- 
tions with France since his departure from Spain, 
and it was repugnant to him (Manuel) to render 
homage in the name of the Emperor to such a 
pope. He had consequently begged the Viceroy 
of Naples and the Duke of Sessa to do this in 
his place. Although after his arrival Adrian had 
shown a friendly disposition to the distinguished 
statesman, Manuel was nevertheless a thorn in his 
side. In petty resentment he spoke of the ambassador 
as an enemy to himself and the Church, and even 
asserted that Manuel’s hostile attitude was due 
to the fact that, owing to his own elevation to 
the Papacy, Manuel had lost the 100,000 ducats 
which Farnese had promised in event of his 
elevation.2 Manuel left Rome in anger on October 13, 

1 From Marino on September 30, 1522, he informs Gonzaga that 
the Emperor has at last consented to his return and recommends his 
successor. Original in the Gonzaga Archives. On November 5 
Sessa wrote from Marino in Spanish to the same Marchese and 
offered him his services. 02d. 

2 Como un nifio. Despatch of October 8, 1522. Calendar of 
Letters, ii. n. 483. The white horse was presented on September 9, 
with 7000 ducats, and Adrian ratified Charles in possession of the 
kingdom of Naples: Raynald ad A, 1522, n. xvii. 

3 Calend. of Letters, ii. n. 504. Adrian to the Emperor, Rome, 
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and with the intention of effecting a rupture between 
the Pope and the Emperor His successor Don 
Sessa Luis de Corduba, the Duke of Sessa, continued 


Viceroy of March 10, 1522, had been viceroy of Naples.? 
Pe This Netherlander, son of Jean De Lannoy, lord 
of Maingoval, born at Valenciennes about 1487, 
was Charles’s acknowledged favourite and had 
been in service at court since 1515.2 Charles had 
sent him to Naples out of consideration to Adrian, 
the Pope having been on friendly terms with Lannoy 
in Flanders. But Lannoy and Sessa met with 
the same difficulties as Manuel. They advised 
the emperor first to gain Enkefort and to bribe 
Adrian’s attendants, his chamberlains and secretaries. 
Sessa found the Pope himself entirely changed, 
grown pale and thin.4 
The physical and moral atmosphere of Rome 


November 21, 1522. Farnese repeated his attempts at bribery in the 
next Conclave. 

1 At the same time Cardinal Medici left Rome. Castiglione to 
Fed. Gonzaga, Rome, October 13, 1522. Gonzaga Archives, // 
quale (Manuel) sz parte mezzo disperato: Lett. di Princ., i. 100, 
December 10, 1522, He had declined the office of viceroy in 
Naples : Castiglione to Fed, Gonzaga, Rome, April 8, 1522, Lett. dz 
Negozi, i. i, 22. 

2 Don Luis de Corduba had received Sessa through his wife Donna 
Elvira, only daughter of Gonsalvo. 

* Charles de Lannoy, vice-roi de Naples, et Charles Quznt, par 
M. Theod. de Juste, in the Bulletin de Pacadémie de Belgique, 
2. Série xxxiv., 1867, p. 374. 

4 Despatch of November 20, 1 522, Calendar of Letters, ii. n. 502. 
Enkefort afterwards received the bishopric of Tortosa from the 
Emperor. 
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affected his health; the hindrances which his noble 

aims encountered bowed him down. His character 

was utterly out of harmony with the subtle arts 

of Italy and the intrigues of courtiers, whose actions 

were entirely based on crafty and calculating selfish- 

ness. He determined not to drink of the Lethe 

of Rome. He made no approaches to any cardinal, 

except perhaps to Campeggi, who dwelt in the 
Vatican. He distrusted all Italians, and as the 
Flemings did not understand how to deal with the 
circumstances existing in Rome, he was almost 
invariably betrayed. There were undoubtedly unsuccess- 
earnest men who recognised the need for reform, attempts 
such as Egidius, Caraffa, Giberti and Chieregati, Vitor 
but these isolated influences were not sufficient. Curia. 
According to Adrian’s view no prelate ought to 

hold more than one benefice; the sale of offices, 
favours, the traffic in bulls, the system of protection 

were to cease; in short, Simon Magus was to be 

driven from his accustomed seat. The Pope began 

by making a good example. He had given a 
benefice of seventy ducats to one of his nephews 

in Spain; the nephew asked for more; the Pope 

_ gave him another of 100 ducats, but deprived him 

of the first. In Rome this severity towards relations 

was judged hard and cruel.1’ Thousands asked for 
benefices of which they held the reversions, and for 

which they had paid. In the time of Leo X. offices 

had been sold to the value of nearly three million 
ducats, which yielded 348,000 ducats of revenue 


1 Erea propinquos usque ad notam naturae subagrestis, durus ct 
wliberalis; Jovius. 
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and gave posts to 2550 people! When Adrian 
by a bull annulled all reversions, he offended more 
than the thousands concerned. An indignant 
native of Piacenza lay in wait for him one day 
in order to murder him; failing in his design, 
the man plunged the dagger into his own breast.? 
When the Pope tried to curb the system of indul- 
gences, the revenues of the Dataria and the chancery, 
he only evoked a storm of indignation. “Rome 
is no longer Rome. Freed from one pestilence, we 
have fallen a prey to a greater. This Pope knows 
no one; not a single donation is to be seen, all 
is despair.”® Adrian soon recognised that the 
removal of abuses in the Curia was an impossibility ; 
they were too deeply rooted, and on them rested 
a great part of the papal power. Lorenzo Pucci, 
the wealthy Cardinal of SS. Quattro, in all financial 
arts the evil genius of Leo X., fought energetically 
in favour of the system of indulgences, and others 
urged so many practical remonstrances that Adrian 
found himself involved in endless doubts. 

These princes of the Church looked only with 
irony on the pedant in the Vatican. In defiance 
of him they hunted, gambled and caroused exactly 
as of old. When the Venetian orators came to 
Rome to render obedience, Cornaro, an enthusiastic 
sportsman, took his uncle Matteo Dandolo on a 


? Gradenigo’s report of May 4, 1523; in Albéri, Dey: 
2 Jovius, Veta Hadr. VI. 
® E Dio voglia, che presto non fugeiamo in Avignone—ad ultimum 


Oceanum alla Patria del Papa : Negri to Michieli, Lettere ai Princ., 
Bae 
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hunting expedition, in which more than 100 horse- 
men took part. The Cardinal rode a valuable 
Andalusian horse. He invited the Venetians to 
a banquet in his house, when no fewer than seventy- 
five courses of various dishes, served with the greatest 
rapidity, were placed on the table. The company 
dined off magnificent and massive silver. The most 
accomplished musicians performed on lutes, violins, 
and lyres, and there was singing both in and out- 
side the palace. Less sumptuous was the banquet 
given by Grimani in the Palazzo Venezia, where, on 
account of the day being Saturday, only fish was 
eaten, It was remarked, however, that a single 
sturgeon cost eighteen ducats, and the variety of 
noble wines was innumerable. The guests remained 
six hours at table. Such were the banquets of the 
cardinals, while the noble Pope every evening 
handed a ducat to his servant, saying “this is for 
to-morrow.”+ Adrian and the court of luxurious 
prelates were satires on one another. 

His actions also were considered outrageous. 
Instead of issuing indulgences to equip the fleet 
for the Turkish war, he imposed tithes on the State 
of the Church and laid a tax of half a ducat on 
every hearth. The measure aroused indignation, 


1 Viaggio deglé Oratort Veneti che andarono a Roma a dar 
?Obbedienzaa P, Adriano VI., A. 1523 (Albéri, p, 103) : a pleasantly 
written account. The orators, Marco Dandolo, Antonio Giustiniani, 
Luigi Mocenigo, Pietro Pesaro dwelt in thé Palazzo Orsini on Monte 
Giordano,—Jovius made fun of Adrian because he ate merluzzo (cod), 
a cheap fish, rzdente toto foro piscario, and the Pope was called szcut7 
in administranda vepublica hebetzs tngentt vel depravate yeeilac, ta 
in esculentis insulsissimid gustus—De Piscib. romants, c. i. 
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Intelligent men recognised his uprightness and 
conscientiousness, but smiled at his ignorance of 
Rome. “We may say of him what Cicero said of 
Cato; he acts like a lawgiver in Plato’s ideal state, 
not like one among the robber people of Romulus.” 1 
His position was no less unfortunate than that of 
Paschalis, “the good Pope,” in earlier days. He 
was made the target for malicious wit and the 
object of shameful calumny.? Conscious of his weak- 
ness, he was wounded by the satires of the Romans 
which Julius had made light of. One day he was 
so enraged by the witty attacks of the unbridled 
Pasquin, that he wished to throw this marble gossip 
into the Tiber, but the Duke of Sessa smilingly 
informed him that even in the deepest waters 
Pasquin would continue to talk as a frog seine 
was perhaps this speech that saved the celebrated 
torso and brought the Duke into favour with the 
Romans.? When shown the group of the Laocoon, 
Adrian turned away, saying: “Those are the idols 
of pagans.” He closed the Belvedere, building up 
all the doors but one, and to this access could only 
be obtained through his own room, “I fear,” wrote 
Negri, “that the Pope will do what S. Gregory is 


1 Lettere di Princ., i, 114, 
® Berni heaped derision on him and his manner of life: 
Ecco che personagg?, ecco che corte, 
Che brigate galanti cortigiane, 
Copies, Vincl, Corizio, e Trincheforte (Enkefort) 
Nomi da fare sbigottire un cane— 
Opere burlesche, i. 66. 
° Subdens Pasquillum vel in imo vado, ranarum more, non esse 
tactturum, Jovius, Vita Hadr. VI. 
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said to have done, that he will have all these statues, 
the living witnesses to the greatness and glory of the 
Romans, reduced to lime for building S. Peter’s.” 

If Adrian was incapable of reforming his im- 
mediate surroundings, how was it possible for him 
to reform the Church itself? How control the 
schism that divided the Church in Germany? From 
the time of the Diet of Worms Luther had remained 
hidden in the Wartburg, but his writings showed 
that his bold spirit was still alive. In March 1522 
he reappeared fearlessly among the people ; he went 
to Wittenberg. No one ventured to carry out the 
Edict of Worms; no one dared lay hands on the 
great man, who ruled the intellect of Germany. 


The movement made powerful strides ; convents Progress of 
dissolved themselves; priests took wives ; the mass mation, 


was abolished. 

When Germany rose to throw off the yoke 
of Rome the Papacy could no longer check the 
apostasy of a nation, as if it were a rebellion. The 
Papacy was itself morally shattered and shaken 
to its foundations. Learning, printing, enlighten- 
ment and criticism, the force of public opinion, ecclesi- 
astical as well as national requirements furnished 
the German Reformation with invincible weapons. 
The Roman Church possessed none stronger or so 
strong. She therefore tried to pacify Germany 
by bold and practical reforms. The Pope wished 
to tranquillise the Lutheran quarrel by upright 
means, and to effect a compromise with its doctrines, 
The cardinals laughed at the idea. “No one,” said 
Soderini, “has ever yet stifled heresy by reforms ; 
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it has been killed by crusades and by stirring up 
princes and peoples against it.”' If ever a Pope 
recognised the faults of his predecessor, it was. 
Adrian VI. He hated Luther as a heretic, and 
yet saw that the causes of his heresy lay not in 
him—a single man—but in the entire condition of 
the Church, and were rooted in the abuse of the 
spiritual power. 

The Diet had assembled at Nuremberg on account 
of the danger to which Hungary was exposed after 
the fall of Belgrade. By a brief couched in the most 
violent language, Adrian exhorted the States to 
proceed against Luther and to give effect to the 
imperial edict. And as in former days Frederick II. 
and Manfred had been associated with the Saracens 


. aS common enemies to Christianity, so was Luther 


Adrian's 
instruc- 
tions to 
Chieregati. 


now associated with the Sultan Soliman.2 The 
Pope sent a distinguished man as nuncio to Nurem- 
berg, Francesco Chieregati, Bishop of Teramo. In 
the memorable instructions which he gave him, the 
Pope expressed himself as follows. “We know that 
for years many abominable things have taken place 
on the Sacred Chair, abuses in spiritual matters, 
transgressions of the mandates, and that everything 
has been mischievously perverted. No wonder if 
the malady descends from the head to the limbs, 
from the Popes to the inferior prelates. We all and 
the clergy have strayed from our path ; for a long 


1 Concerning Adrian’s attempts at reform, see among others Sarpi, 
Concil. Trident., i. c. 22 sq. 

? Adrian compared Luther directly to Mohammed. Instruction to 
Chieregati, Raynald ad A. 1552, n. 68. 
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time no one has done right, no, not one. It is neces- 
sary therefore that we all render honour to God, 
humbling our souls before Him, and that each one 
examine whence he has fallen.”!_ He commanded 
his legates to explain to the Diet that he would first 
reform the Roman Curia, “from which all this evil 
had proceeded,” would only promote men of virtue 
in the Church, and would remove all abuses, all the 
more as the whole world anxiously awaited this 
Reformation. He assured them that he would rather 
have remained a private individual than become 
pope, and that he had only accepted the papal office 
out of fear of God and in consideration of the schism 
with which the Church was threatened.? 

We must indeed search far back into the past 
to find a pope who had ascended the Sacred Chair 
with equally pure intentions. He often thought 
with longing regret of the times of Adrian I. and 
Charles the Great. And it seemed to him a dis- 
pensation of heaven that he should be pope while 
his pupil and countryman was emperor. Many 
hoped that the German schism might be appeased 
through their united means and by a Catholic 

1 Raynald, n. 70; Wolff, Zection. Mem., ii, 203. This admission 
terrified the Papalists; Pallavicini cannot forgive the Pope for having 
made it: santita fornita di picciol senno (Concil. di Trento, ii. c. 7). 
‘The priests praised the tact shown by Leo X., who in his bull against 


Luther said, that if he (Luther) came to Rome, he would not dis- 
cover such abuses as he believed to exist: Sarpi, Comct/. Trident., 
i. 26, 

2 Subjicimus igitur colla summae dignitatit, non 0b dominandi 
libidinem, neque ad ditandos propinquos nostros, sed ad divine volun- 
tati parendum, ad deformatam ejus sponsam Lcclesiam catholicam 
reformandam, . . These instructions are Adrian’s finest monument. 


Diet at 
Nurem- 
berg. 
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Reformation. But Adrian’s proposals for pacifica- 
tion came too late. The States assembled at 
Nuremberg refused to execute the Edict of Worms 
as impracticable and calculated to provoke a civil 
war. For owing to Luther’s teachings the German 
nation had become enlightened concerning the 
abuses of the Roman Curia. The States drew up the 
hundred accusations of the German people regard- 
ing the breach of the Concordats; they demanded 
a free Christian Council in some city of Germany, 
in order to determine “what was necessary to be done 
in divine, evangelical and other matters of common 
interest.” Meanwhile neither Luther or his followers 
were to teach anything beyond the Holy Gospels 
and the authentic Scriptures according to true 
Christian understanding." This judgment of the 
Diet was of immense importance; it decided the 
victory of the Reformation. 

In profound dismay Adrian implored the princes, 
more particularly Frederick, no longer to protect 
Luther, to lend no support to heresy in Saxony, 
a country which had been converted to Christianity 
by Charles the Great. The elector sent the 
Internuncio away. Charles V. himself had no 
power over the States of the Empire; he also 
recognised that he might make the Reformation 
a source of diplomatic advantage. On October 31 
he demanded from the Pope the concession of the 
annates and tithes for the Turkish war; he also 
promised to take decided steps against Luther’s 
heresy.? 


1 Ranke, ii. cap. 2. ? Raynald, n. 56, 
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At Augsburg the States had already protested’ 
against the tithes for the war; pamphlets were 
circulated which alleged that it was merely a 
pretext for Roman extortions; that the Turks 
were to be found not in Asia, but in Rome. 
Luther himself gave utterance to these views. 
The powers effected nothing against the enemy 
of Christendom. In vain the knights of St. John 
implored the West to save the island of Rhodes ; 
the Pope sent only three vessels, and these arrived 
too late. After a long and heroic defence, Rhodes Fall of 
fell, and the dreaded Soliman made his way across eae 
heaps of corpses into this bulwark of Christianity 
on the sacred festival of Christmas. This was 
a fatal blow to Adrian. To his procrastination 
the misfortune was boldly ascribed, as the fall 
of Byzantium had been ascribed to Nicholas V. 
The Knights had held possession of the island 
since 1309; they left Rhodes on January 1, 1523, 
when the remains of their valiant company took 
ship under Philip Valliers de Isle Adam, master 
of the order, and sailed by way of Candia for 
Italy. They landed at Baiae at the end of June, oe 
and in July the Grand Master made his sorrowful of ne tae 
entry into Rome.! Tal. us 

Adrian saw nothing around him but ruin. He 
_now endeavoured to pledge the Emperor, France 
and England to a truce, but was unsuccessful 
in this also, for Francis I. would neither abandon 
his claims on Milan or Naples, nor Charles V. 

1 They were 4000 strong when they left Rhodes: Bosio, Storéa 
della Militia—di S. Giovanni Gieros., p. i. lib. xx., at the end. 

VOL. VIII. 2G 
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renounce the league against the King. And the 
Emperor was already about to entice Venice 
and Ferrara to his side, while he hoped at last 
to induce the Pope to enter the league. On 
November 29 he concluded a treaty with Alfonso ; 
he gave him the investiture of his States, took 
him under his imperial protection and promised 
him the restitution of Modena and Reggio, which 
were fiefs of the Empire. His envoy Girolamo 
Adorno was negotiating in his interests in Venice, 
supported by the English orator Richard Pace. 
But Adrian once more refused his consent to 
any act hostile to France. At the beginning 
of 1523 he succeeded in tranquillising the Romagna 
and in forcing the Malatesta to the renunciation 
of Rimini. Francesco Maria now also hastened 
to Rome, where on March 27 the Pope reinvested 
him with Urbino and also restored him to the 
Prefecture of the city. Modena and Reggio, how- 
ever, he refused to surrender to Alfonso, but the 
Duke was reinstated in all his other rights. 

In the meantime an incident made so great 
an impression on Adrian that he yielded to the 
Emperor’s wishes. In the course of time he had 
become more intimate with one of the cardinals, 
Francesco Soderini, the head of the French party . 
and the bitter enemy of Medici, who remained 

Conspiracy in Florence and there ruled the State. Soderini 

of Cardinal ° A = : 

Soderinii had just framed a conspiracy against the life of 
the cardinal, which was, however, discovered. He 
carried on negotiations with the Court of France, 
and planned a crusade against Florence, and an 
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attack on Sicily, where Francis I. was to send 
a fleet. Letters which he wrote to his nephew 
Giuliano Soderini, Bishop of Saintes, fell into the 
hands of Medici, and through him into those 
of the Duke of Sessa. The result was that the 


Pope summoned Medici—whom he disliked—to Cardinal 


Rome. He entered accompanied by 2000 horsemen 
and was received by the whole Curia, the nobles 
and many of the populace, even by former 
enemies such as Petrucci and Baglioni and by the 
Duke of Urbino, who was then dwelling in the 
Palazzo Venezia. In Medici, the most influential man 
in the Sacred College, the Romans already greeted 
the future pope. His court in the Cancellaria seemed 
the true papal palace. Adrian received the cardinal 
with great marks of distinction, conversed with 
him and consented to the fall of his adversary. On 
April 27 he summoned Medici, Sessa and Soderini 
to the Vatican; a stormy scene followed; the three 
came to a hot argument, and the accused cardinal 
defended himself. By Adrian’s orders he was taken 
by the captain of the guard to S. Angelo.t The 
aged Soderini, mindful of the catastrophe in 
Leo X.’s time, believed that his last hour had 
come; he refused nourishment until the castellan 
shared it with him. He was interrogated by three 
cardinals, who showed him the greatest forbearance, 
but his avowals convicted him of high treason.? 


1 El ditto Card. andava mezo morto senza far alcuna parola, 
Despatch of the agent Angelo Germanelli to the Marchese of Mantua, 
Rome, April 27, 1523 : Gonzaga Archives. 

2 Clerk to Wolsey, Rome, June 11, 1523. He describes the 
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The Duke of Sessa even advised the Emperor 
to demand the execution of the traitor. 

These disclosures produced a breach between the 
Pope and France. Scarcely had Francis I. learnt 
of the imprisonment of the cardinal, when he recalled 
his ambassador from Rome and sent the papal 
nuncio to prison. Adrian now gave ear to the 
representations of Lannoy and Sessa. News 
arrived of the preparations made by the King and 
of his resolve to return to Italy, where nothing 
remained to him but strong Cremona. The Pope 
found himself painfully embarrassed. He was 
already believed to be dying. On July 13 Charles 
wrote to his ambassador that, in case of Adrian’s 
death, he was to do everything in his power to 
procure the election of Medici. Was Adrian to 
renounce his highest convictions, to associate him- 
self as his predecessors had done with a party 
intent on war? His exhortations to Francis I. 
were unavailing. The utmost the King would 
do was to consent to a two months’ truce. To the 
threat of the ban he replied that he would treat 
Adrian as Philip had formerly treated Boniface VIII. 
To Adrian he appeared the sole hindrance to the 
Turkish war, and with a sorrowful heart the Pope 
decided to join the alliance with Charles and 
England. 

The Emperor rejoiced. Venice under her Doge 
Andrea Gritti also went over to him. The league 


Cardinal (with exaggeration) as a devil who had entirely ensnared 
the Pope: State Papers, vol. vi., King Henry VIII, p- v. 122, 
} Gachard, Corresp., p. 192: Calend. of Letters, ii. n. 562. 
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between Charles, the Archduke Ferdinand, England, 
Milan and Venice was only concluded on July 29, 
when Medici and the Viceroy, who had hurried 
from Naples, overcame the remaining hesitation 
of the Pope, so that he joined the alliance on Adrian 
August 3, 1523. On the following day this league ee 
for the protection of Italy against all enemies ieee 
was solemnly proclaimed in S. Maria Maggiore. 1523. 
Cardinal Pompeo, the head of the Imperialists, 
gave a banquet to the ambassadors and cardinals 
in his palace, while the Pope dined in the Mellini 
gardens and there contracted a fever. It was a 
sad day for Adrian when he was forced to drink 
of the water of the Roman Lethe. Europe now 
stood in formidable alliance against France, for 
the league was directed not against Soliman but 
against Francis I. 

Armies were eagerly equipped; the Pope and 
the Florentines appointed the Marquis of Mantua 
their general; the Venetians chose the Duke of 
Urbino in the place of Teodoro Trivulzio. Francis 
I. had long been prepared. He had not been 
dismayed by the fall of Venice, but the treachery 
of the Constable had prevented him leading his The 
army across the Alps in the summer. Charles obs nes 
Bourbon, the most powerful dynastic prince in pee. 
France, was pursued by the hatred of the Queen his 
Mother, since he had scorned the hand she offered °"""™ 
on the death of his wife. Law-suits brought 
by the Crown threatened him with the loss of his 
finest estates; pride and revenge drove him to 
the camp of Charles V. In conformity with a 


Death of 
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secret treaty he was to receive as wife Eleanor, 
the widowed Queen of Portugal and sister of the 
Emperor. France was to be attacked on all sides, 
and was finally to’ be partitioned between England, 
the Emperor and Bourbon. The Constable de- 
ceived his King by hypocritical representations, and 
himself escaped in the beginning of September 1523 
to Switzerland, to fight under the Emperor’s banner 
as a traitor to his country and his master. When 
the King, who was already marching towards Italy, 
learnt at Lyons of Bourbon’s flight, he himself, 
filled with distrust, remained in France, but allowed 
his army under Bonnivet to proceed on its way. 
It reached Susa in the early part of September. 

Adrian sadly watched the beginning of the war in 
Lombardy. It shattered all his aims, the hope of 
peace in Europe, that of the Crusade, and the Council 
of reform. He was sick unto death. Certain of his 
approaching end, the cardinals gathered round his 
bed and with brutal insistence demanded that he 
should tell them how much money he had and 
where he kept it. They treated the Pope not like 
a dying man, but like a criminal on the rack. 
Adrian VI. breathed his last on September 14, 
1523, on the same day that the French army 
crossed the Ticino on the march to Milan. 

_ The Spaniards and Flemings cried out that the 
Pope had been poisoned; the body was opened, 


‘ The phrase of Sessa, Despatch of September 16, 1 523. Calend. 
of Letters, ii, n. 601. The Cardinals found only 800 ducats in the 
treasury. MS, Barberini n. 2956: Conclave Clementis VIZ. Palla- 
vicini says 3000. 


/ 
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but no trace of poison was discovered.1 Not even 
the death of Alexander VI. had been greeted in 
Rome with the like joy. The unruly youth of the 
city hung garlands on the door of the Pope’s 
physician, and affixed to it the inscription, “To 
the Liberator of the Country, the Senate and the 
People of Rome.”? The Flemish darkness had 
vanished and the days of the Medici might return. 
Valerianus afterwards wrote, that “Had this bitter 
enemy of the Muses of eloquence and the Beautiful 
lived longer, the times of Gothic barbarism must 
have been revived.” ? 

Most unfortunate was Adrian VI., fitted by nature 
and inclination for learned studies or the cloister, 
but placed by accident in a terrible age on the papal 
throne. In this position he showed himself an ex- 
cellent priest, but proved, as pope, intolerable to 
the unworthy Curia.* If spiritual virtues united to 

1 Many notwithstanding believed in’ poison administered at the 
instigation of the French: thus Ortiz. 

2 Jovius, Vita Adriant. Guicciardini, xv. 


3 De Literator. infel., p. 89. In poems God and the Virgin are 
thanked for this deliverance : 


El fu nemico dogni taliano 

Un nuovo Crasso e Mida anzt una harpia 
In terra hor mat pit huom non potria 
Sentirlo ricordar pape gratiano ; 


And many other similar productions in Tizio’s history of Siena. 

4 Pallavicini (ii. c. 9): ecclestastico ottimo, Pontefice in verita 
mediocre ; ma presso il volgo che gtudica dal? evento, le disgrazie il 
fecero apparire men che mediocre.—Vettori (Sommario, p. 307): 
religioso e buono, et atto pit presto a essere fatto frate che Papa. 
Sarpi: on essendo la corte degna di un tal pontefice, piacque a Dio 
che passasse all’ altra vita, Adrian VI. is a favourite of Pan- 
vinius, who defends him against the sarcasms of Jovius and other 
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learning and judgment were no longer sufficient 
qualifications for the post of supreme head of the 
Church, and if none but brilliant rulers or depraved 
statesmen could show themselves great as popes, 
this only proves how utterly degenerate the 
Church had become. The fate of Adrian VI., the 
last German and foreign pontiff, is embodied in the 
inscription on his tomb: “ How much depends on 
the times on which falls the virtue of even the 
best of men.” 1 This tomb was erected in S. Maria 
dell’ Anima by Enkefort, whom the dying Pope 
had made cardinal—the only appointment made 
by Adrian to the Sacred College. 

The terrible judgment, which befell Rome and 
the Papacy under his successor, taught even the 
frivolous scoffers at Flemish barbarians to respect 
not only Adrian himself, but his noble aims and 
his insight into the source of all evils.2 


Italians. The coarseness with which the dead was attacked is 
shown by the letter of Batto of Parma in Joh. Wolff (Lection. 
Memorabil., ii. 199). 

* Pro Dolor Quantum Refert In Que Tempora Vel Optimt Cujusg. 
Virtus Incedat. See my ‘‘Grabdenkmialer der Papste.” Adrian 
was buried between Pius II. and Pius III. in the Chapel of S. Andrea 
in S. Peter’s. This inspired the pasquinade Lmptus inter Pios. 
Thus wrote the English ambassador to Wolsey, Rome, October 24, 
1523: State Papers, vol. vi., King Henry VIII, p. v. 178. 

® This Jovius himself shows in his biography of Adrian.— Dietrich 
Hesius (of Heese, near Eindhoven), Datary of the Pope, after his 
master’s death took his regista with him to Liege, so that they are 
missing from the Vatican Archives, and were all lost. Hofler, Papst 
Adrian VI., p. 545 f. 
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3. CLEMENT VII. Pope, NoveMBER 18, 1523—GIBERTI 
AND SCHOMBERG—BONNIVET’S DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN 
IN LOMBARDY—THE IMPERIALISTS ENTER PROVENCE 
—MARSEILLES BESIEGED—RETREAT—FRANCIS I.’s 
Raprp MarcH ON MILAN—HE BESIEGES Pavia— 
WAVERING PoLicy OF CLEMENT VII.—StTuUART’s 
EXPEDITION AGAINST NAPLES—BREACH BETWEEN 
CHARLES AND THE POPE—BATTLE OF PAVIA. 


The vacancy of the Sacred Chair was a fortunate 
accident for the King of France; it rendered doubt- 
ful the continuance of the alliance between the 
Papacy and the Powers and harassed the enter- 
prises of the league, even although the war in 
Lombardy suffered no interruption. Hostilities 
were carried on with varying success round 
Cremona and Milan, while Duke Alfonso, defeated 
at Modena, made himself master of Reggio and 
Rubiera. 

The papal election was about to take place in 
Rome, and the candidates eagerly pressed forward. 
Of the older members of the College, Grimani had 
been removed by death on August 27; Soderini, 
who still remained in S. Angelo, claimed his right 
of voting, and, in spite of the opposition of Medici 
and the imperial ambassador, he was released by 
means of the older cardinals on the last day of 
Adrian’s obsequies and admitted to the Conclave. 
On October 1, 1523, thirty-five electors met in 
the Sistine Chapel. The care of guarding the 
assembly was entrusted to the unfortunate Grand- 
master of Rhodes. The circumstance that Medici’s 
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cell was erected under Perugino’s beautiful picture, 
representing the bestowal of the keys on Peter, was 
regarded as an omen; Julius II.’s cell had formerly 
occupied the same place. The influential cardinal 
vice-chancellor was secure of the Emperor’s 
adhesion, and in his desire for the Papacy he 
unblushingly strove to procure the support of the 
Venetian republic, to which as early as September 
19 he had addressed an urgent letter imploring it 
to uphold his candidature! 

The demand of the envoys of France, that the 
arrival of all the French cardinals should be awaited, 
was not agreed to. Bourbon, Clermont of Auch, 
and Lorraine arrived in the course of six days, and 
booted, spurred and with plumed hats they entered 
the Conclave. They forthwith swelled the ranks 
of Medici’s opponents, who had thirteen of the 
younger cardinals on his side, while the older 
(nineteen in number) were against him. Besides 
Medici, Piccolomini, Farnese and Valle, Jacobazzi, 

1 Letter to the Doge Gritti: Cum post S. D. N. Adriant mortem 
multor. animis ad spem successionis erectis me quogue in hoc quast 
curriculum ac certamen honoris deduxerunt suastones amtcor. ac 
Dominor, meor, complurium, qui se mihi fautores obtulerunt, non 
tam vereor ne temere aut ambitiose facere videar, guod in cam spem 
ingressus sum, quam ne dissolute ac negligenter, st multis magnisg. 
adiutorib. subnixus, ipsemet mihi desim. He recalls the goodwill of 
the republic towards his family. He had spoken to the orator Marco 
Foscari, asking him to favour his candidature.—Veo unguam a 
vobis desiderabitur in me gratissimt hominds officium, et quicquid 
mihi acquiretur id omne Reipubl. Vestrae quaesitum esse tntelligetzs, 
The peace of Italy, the head of which was Venice, would be his only 
object. Romae XIX. Sept. 1523.  Serenit. V. Deditiss. Sr. Vine 


Vicecancellarius: Venice Archives. In fact, a begging letter indited 
by shameless ambition. 
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Cesarini and Pompeo Colonna were imperialists. 
Pompeo, however, opposed Medici’s election, which 
was zealously urged by the Duke of Sessa. In this 
Conclave were sown the seeds of the bitter enmity 
between Pompeo and Medici, which was afterwards 
so largely responsible for the misfortunes of Rome. 
Farnesse offered the Duke of Sessa 100,000 ducats 
for his election, of which the emperor was to receive 
80,000, the ambassador 20,000. He made the same 
offer to the French.t Medici, however, was the Medici, 
candidate of the emperor, and Sessa had orders to past 
help him towards the Papacy. Wolsey indeed stil] Candidate. 
presumed on the imperial promises, and again 
implored heaven and earth for his election, but the 
English ambassador soon wrote to him that he had 
no chance. Rome would not hear of a foreigner. 
In the name of the city, the conservators an- 
nounced at the doors of the Conclave that the 
Romans desired a Roman pope, even should he 
be an idiot. And they urged that the election 
should be hurried on. 

The contest was fierce and was prolonged for 
fifty days, during which the cardinals associated 
unhindered with the outer world. The ambitious 
Farnese saw his hopes vanish; Medici gained 
sixteen votes and became confident of success. 
One after another of his opponents joined his side; 
even his deadly enemy Soderini, who was already 
near the Papacy, allowed himself to be won over. 
Lorenzo Pucci passionately urged Medici’s election. 


1 The Orator Marco Foscari thus wrote to the Doge, Rome, 
November 20, 1513. Venice Archives: Dzspacet di Roma. 
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The benefices which he could distribute as Pope 
were not the most insignificant causes of his victory. 
For in this Conclave was framed the law that the 
benefices which the Pope had owned as cardinal 
should be divided among the electors! Cornaro 
and Pisani declared in favour of Medici, and when 
Medici threatened to place Franciotto Orsini, an 
enemy of the Colonna, and the candidate of France, 
on the list, Pompeo chose rather to give his vote to 
Medici himself. In return the Florentine offered him 
the post of Vice-Chancellor and Riario’s palace? 

At length, on the night of November 18-19, 1523, 
Giulio Medici was elected Pope, and was proclaimed 
as Clement VII. on the anniversary of his entry 
into Milan. The overthrow of the French, the 
victory of the imperialists was complete. “Medici,” 
wrote Sessa to Charles, “is your creature; your 
power is now so great that it can transform stones 
into obedient sons.” 3 


* Medici held the Archbishopric of Florence, the Bishoprics of 
Girona, Agria, Civita Castellana, Bertinoro, Ascoli, Potenza, Alby, 
Embrun and Narbonne, the Abbeys of Chiaravalle and Tre Fontane 
(near Rome), and finally the office of Vice-chancellor, The English 
envoys Clerk, Pace and Hannibal kept Wolsey informed from Rome 
of the proceedings in the Conclave.  St¥aée Papers, vol. vi., King 
Henry VIIL., p. v. p. 178 sq. 

? Guicciardini, xv. 419. 

* Jovius (Vita Pomp. Col.) says that the election of Clement VII. 
wounded the older cardinals so deeply that Soderini, De Grassis, 
Carvajal and Fieschi soon afterwards died. Achille De Grassis died 
indeed three days after the election (and was buried in S. Maria in 
Trastevere) ; Carvajal in 1523, the day is uncertain (he is buried in 
S. Croce) ; Nicolo Fieschi on June 14, 1524 (buried in S. Maria del 
Popolo) ; Francesco Soderini on June 17, 1 524 (buried in the same 
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The Romans also rejoiced ; the sun of the Medici 
again shone on the city ; men hoped for a splendid 
court". On November 21 the new pope divided 
his benefices among the cardinals, to whom he 
had promised them in the Conclave. Soderini was’ 
reinstated in all his property both in Florence 
and Rome; Campeggi was made Bishop of 
Bologna in place of de Grassis, who had died: 
Cornaro received the Palace of S. Marco, Pompeo 
Colonna Riario’s palace.2 This cardinal either 
feigned satisfaction at Medici’s election or else for 
a moment believed that he really felt it. On 
November 22 he congratulated the Marchese of 
Mantua, the friend of the new pope, on Medici’s 
election, and expressed the hope that it would tend 
to the welfare of the Papacy, Italy, and the world.* 
All Italians rejoiced ; the Doge wrote that he would 
send the noblest men of Venice to worship Clement 
VII. as a divinity on earth.* 


church); according to Cardella, however, Soderini had previously 
become reconciled to Clement VII. He was born on June Io, 1453. 

1 St spera di vedere una florida Corte, e un buono Pontefice—Le 
buone lettere, gia quasi fugate dalla Barbarie preterita, sperano dé 
essere restituite, Est enim Medicacae familiae decus, fovere Musas - 
Lettere di Princ., i. 118. 

2 Andrea Piperari to Castiglione, Rome, November 23, 1523. 
Gonzaga Archives. 

3 Ed io spero senza dubbio alchuno che tale electione habia ad esser 
la salute non solo de qsta S. Sede, et de tutta Italia, ma de tutta la 
Christanita. . . . He begs the Marchese to send him a huntsman, 
che gia e longo tempo che siamo privi de omne piacere max, per il 
pontificato de Adriano, quale fo causa de farce scordar de omne 
piacere et solazzo. Original in the Gonzaga Archives, 

4 Veluti divinum quoddam in terris nomen adorare. Letter of 
congratulation (undated), in M. Sanuto, vol. xxxv. fol. 126. 
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\ 


He was crowned on November 26. On account 
of the approaching jubilee he deferred taking 
possession of the Lateran. At the age of forty-six 
the bastard of the murdered Giuliano ascended the 
papal throne; a serious and active-minded man, 
although not untouched by the passions of the 
time; dry, nervous and devoid of all majesty. The 
likeness which Raffaelle painted of him as cardinal 
shows a man with the traits of suspicion written on 
his face; a petty character without a trace of a 
great or benevolent spirit. The countenance is poor, 
and awakes distrust in the beholder. Medici’s 
wealth and prestige, the possession of Florence, 
which he had ruled long and well, the statesman- 
like wisdom ascribed to him, gave rise to the hope 
that as pope he would surpass his predecessors in 
greatness. Such was. the expectation generally 
entertained.! . 

The fact that he immediately drew men of great 
reputation to his side, such as Sadoleto, whom he 
made his secretary, won public opinion in his favour. 
His confidant, however, was the young and intellectual 
Giammatteo Giberti, a bastard like himself, son of 
a Genoese sea-captain, and born in Palermo about 
1495. While Giberti was yet a child, Medici had 
taken him into his house. Having gained distinction 
by his classical learning, and speedily risen to fame 
in the Roman Academy, the youth became versed in 


1 Tl quale st crede che fia il maggiore Papa, e il pith prudente e 
al pir onorato e riverito dal mondo che abbia la Chiesa da Dio avuti 
dit moltt secoli addietro: Bembo to Bened. Accolti, Padua, December 
II, 1523: Opp. iii. 54. 


/ 
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diplomatic affairs before he had passed his twentieth 
year. After Leo’s death his patron sent him to 
Charles V. in Flanders, to win the Emperor to the 
side of the Medici; he then returned to Italy with 
Adrian, the new pope. He was an unselfish, earnest 
and religious man. When the order of Theatines 
was formed in Rome under Tiene and Caraffa, 
Giberti resolved to join it, and the recognition 
of the society by Clement VII. on June 24, 1524, 
was essentially his work.1 No sooner had Clement 
become Pope than he made his favourite datary, 
and, soon afterwards, Bishop of Verona.? 

Next to Giberti his confidence was mainly given 
to Nicholas of Schomberg,:a Saxon from Meissen. Nicholas 
Schomberg had come asa traveller to Pisa in 1497, oe 
where a sermon of Savonarola had impressed him so 
deeply that he entered the Dominican order. He 
afterwards joined the Medicean party, was summoned 
as professor of theology to Rome by Leo. X., and in 
1520 was made Archbishop of Capua. Leo entrusted 
Schomberg with several commissions, and while a 
cardinal Clement VII. had been on terms of intimate 
friendship with him.? These two councillors, Giberti 
and Schomberg, although belonging to opposite 

parties, remained in the favour of the new pope, 
Giberti a partisan of France, Schomberg of the 


1 Silos consequently extols him as the first protector of the order, 

2 Spotorno, Stora litteraria della Liguria, ili, 112, Bembo con- 
gratulates Giberti on having received the post of datary on December 
15, 1523, and the bishopric of Verona on August 26, 1524. Opp. 
IL 51, 52: 

3 Schomberg was made cardinal of S, Sisto under Paul III. in 
1534; he died in 1537 and is buried in the Minerva. 
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Emperor. To their conflicting influences Guicciar- 
dini ascribes in great part the wavering character, 
which, to the surprise of the world, Clement VII. 
soon displayed. The character, however, was innate, 
and had been fostered by the diplomatic school 
from which he issued; the precarious position of 
the Papacy—situated between the two currents of 
power of the age—had helped this very school to its 
dominating position. In all principles of political 
action, the Papacy of the Medici was Machiavellian. 
Leo X., and with him Giulio, his pupil in statecraft, 
governed according to the precepts of the Prince. 
Clement only continued the prudent policy of his 
fortunate cousin. Less favoured by time and more 
harassed by the increasing pressure of the antagon- 
istic influences of Europe, he transformed this policy 
into one of suspicion and fear. 

On his election he found the horizon black with 
threatening clouds; the Reformation in Germany, 
the war in Italy, the enmity of the powers, the 
formidable greatness of the Sultan all threatened 
the already shaken Papacy. He was himself only 
conditionally free, since from his predecessor he 
inherited the league for the protection of Italy, that 
is to say, against Francis I, and this had been 
essentially his own work. In him the Emperor 
might expect to find an active ally. But Giulio 
Medici was now Pope; he wished to remain neutral, 
to make an end of the war between France and 
Charles, and to turn united Europe against the 
Turks. He looked with suspicion on the danger 
to which the rule of Spain—consolidating as it was 
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in strength—must necessarily expose the freedom of 
Italy, and Clement was not insensible to the value 
of this freedom, so far as concerned the State of the 
Church. 

The war pursued its course. Bonnivet, more 
courtier than general, had marched against Milan, 
while Bayard and Federigo da Bozzolo had con- 
quered Lodi and thrown fresh troops into the 
fortress of Cremona. The allies gradually advanced 
to the relief of Milan, which was defended by 
Prospero, and at the end of November Bonnivet 
raised the siege. Prospero, the hero of eighty, died 
in the liberated city on December 30. Lannoy and 
Pescara commanded the Imperialists, while Bourbon 
was governor for Charles, whom he served in the 
same Milan where he had formerly served as vice- 
roy for Francis I. The Imperial army, strengthened 
by reinforcements from Austria and troops from 
Naples, was ready to take the offensive. Cremona 
fell in February 1524. Driven back step by step 
towards Piedmont, covered with ignominy and 
disgrace, Bonnivet was finally obliged to retire to The 
France. During the retreat Bayard died a hero’s nes 
death on April 30. from Italy: 

Clement watched these events with deep distrust. 
More than anything he feared the permanent occupa- 
tion of Milan by the Emperor. He had probably 
secretly aided Charles with supplies of money, but, 
although urged by the Duke of Sessa and the 
Imperial envoy, Adrian of Croy, had refused to 
become an active member of the league. He re- 
flected by what means he could free himself from 
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the pressure of Spain, against whose supremacy 
Italian national feeling revolted. He secretly dis- 
cussed alliances with France, strove to alienate the 
sympathy of Venice from the war, and in March 
1524 sent Schomberg to the Emperor and also to 
King Francis with proposals for a truce The 
Emperor himself wished to accept the Pope’s 
mediation, and therefore sent Gerhard de la Plaine, 
Seigneur de la Roche, to Rome in May. But all 
these measures produced no result. 

The Constable conceived a scheme to follow up 
his successes with audacious rapidity, while the 
Imperial army entered France itself. Bourbon 
represented to the Emperor that the invasion of 
Provence would provoke a revolt against the King. 
The scheme was strongly discouraged by the Pope, 
but approved by Charles, and in July 1524 the 
victorious army entered Provence. Antibes, Toulon, 
Aix and other places were speedily subjugated, and 
in August siege was laid to Marseilles. But the 
Constable’s promises remained unfulfilled; the 
monarchical spirit had already taken deep root even 
in the South of France, where the traitor was 
regarded with horror, and men loved the brilliant — 
King Marseilles was successfully defended by 
Renzo Orsini of Ceri, who was in the King’s pay, 
while Francis himself collected a large body of troops 
at Avignon to relieve the important seaport. Pescara 

? Instructions for Schomberg, March 11. Cad, of Lett., ii. n. 626. 

? Canossa had foretold this: séate certo che Frances adorano il 
Joro Re, e non vi fondate nelle ribellioni altre volte segnite in Francia: 


perche non vi sono piu di quet tali Principi, che le causavano. Letter 
to Castiglione, Lettere di Princ., i. 129 sq. 
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at length demanded that the deadly siege should 
be raised, and this was done on September 28. 
After suffering heavy losses, Bourbon led the dis- 
couraged Imperialists back to Italy, and at the same 
time the King advanced by Montbrians to steal a 
march on the retreating enemy and to capture 
dismantled Milan. His formidable army, about 
50,000 strong, was formed of Swiss, German lands- 
knechts, Frenchmen and Italians. 

The race to Milan between the two armies was 
a curious sight. Lannoy here found himself in evil 
case; the country was denuded of troops, the city, 
owing to pestilence, was itself untenable. The King 
pressed impetuously forward; Sforza fled to the 
fortress of Pizzighettone, and his minister Morone 
counselled the unfortunate Milanese to give admis- 
sion to the French as soon as they appeared. After 
Lannoy had gained the troops of Pescara and 
Bourbon to his side, he placed garrisons in Lodi, 
Cremona, Pavia and Alessandria, and abandoned 
Milan to the enemy. The French re-entered the Milan 
deserted city on October 26, 1524. The King jy eet ade 
ordered its bastions to be destroyed, and the fortress French, 
to be invested by La Tremouille. Had his forces 1524. 
not been scattered in laying siege to different towns, 
he would have crushed the enemy, who had retired 
on Lodi. But he encamped with all his forces Francis 1. 
before Pavia on October 28. es 

The strong Ghibelline city, which the ancient 
Lombard kings had made their seat, was held by 
the heroic Spaniard de Leyva, with a few fellow- 
countrymen and 4000 Germans under Count Eitel 
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Fritz von Zollern and John Baptista von Lodron. 
De Leyva met the attacks of the King and of his 
bravest general Anne de Montmorency, and even the 
mutinous conduct of his own hungry and unpaid 
garrison, with the greatness of a true general. On 
December 4 he drove the French back to their 
trenches with much slaughter; Francis, however, 
would not yield, and round the lofty towers of 
ancient and gloomy Pavia centred the whole 
fortunes of the war. 

Each power meanwhile implored the adhesion 
of the Pope; he held negotiations with both, but 
would not determine in favour of either, reserving 
his decision until he saw the result of the siege of 
Pavia, Never before had any one beheld a states- 
man act with such shrewd foresight. Giberti 
likened his conduct to that of a sailor who kept 
more than one anchor in readiness.! ' If France 
conquered, he would anchor here; if Spain, he 
would anchor beside the Emperor, but never too 
firmly anywhere. His position was indeed des- 
perate ; his predecessors had placed the Papacy 
between Scylla and Charybdis. Having become 
the first power in Italy, although too weak to keep 
the great powers at a distance, the Papacy was 
always drawn to the conqueror, who, for the time, 
acted as the more powerful magnet, while, im- 
pelled by motives of self-preservation, it sought to 


strengthen the vanquished. With the independence 


of Italy must necessarily be lost that also of the 


1 To Aleander, Nuncio to Francis I., February 19, 1525. Lett. dz 
Prine., i. 148. 
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Sacred Chair; to save it was therefore the task 
of the Pope, and this object could be regarded as 
the only justification for the existence of the State 
of the Church. In diplomacy, in the labyrinth of 
European politics, the centre of which was Italy, 
Clement VII. perished miserably. It is scarcely 
probable that the Reformation in Germany would 
have gained ground so rapidly had the Papacy not 
been so inextricably entangled in the conditions of 
its temporal position. Confronted with the circum- 
stances of the time, Clement invariably showed 
himself so weak that his figure is in every feature 
the pitiable reverse of that of Julius II. Petty 
desires for the extension of the State of the Church 
and of the house of Medici overcame every great 
impulse in this narrow-hearted man. 

Seeing the French flee from Italy in the summer 
| of 1524, he turned to the Emperor and proposed his 
: conditions: the surrender of Reggio and Rubiera 


and security to the Papacy of the monopoly of salt 
in the Milanese territory. Charles had declined 
these conditions. Now when Francis I. made his 
triumphal progress through Lombardy Clement 
turned to the King. In Rome men openly showed 
their hatred of Spain. Cardinal Orsini displayed 
the arms of France on his palace, and people shouted 
“ Long live the King of France, the Emperor of the Clement 
whole world!” In the beginning of November the jnctines 
Pope sent Alberto Pio of Carpi and also Giberti to towards 
the King. Giberti at the same time carried on 
negotiations for a truce with the viceroy; the 
negotiations, however, were merely intended to delude 
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him, and in private the envoy formed a compact 
with Francis. The Pope promised that he would 
offer no hindrance to his retaining possession of 
Milan, and the King promised in return everything 
that the Emperor had refused.1_ It was even asserted 
that it was Giberti who suggested to Francis the 
dangerous scheme, by which John Stuart, Duke of 
Albany, was to be sent with a force against Naples, 
for which expedition permission to raise troops in 
Rome was to be granted. The King hoped, that is 
to say, that the imperialists would consequently 
leave Lombardy to save Naples. Not without the 
sanction of the Pope, Giovanni Medici left the 
imperial army to enter the service of Francis L., 
whom the Duke of Ferrara openly supported with 
arms and money.’ Venice also, in dread that the 


1 Sandoval, i, 853, 356. Ferronus (ed. Basle), p. 249. The 
articles remained secret. Ranke, iv. c. i. Letter of Clement VII. 
to Ferdinand of Austria of January 6, 1525, with the Capita foederis 
enter Pont. Rom. et Regem Gallorum: Annales Spalatiné in Menk, 
ii, 648. In the Florence Archives (Carte Strozz., filz. 139, p. 38) is 
an undated fragment of the proposals made to the King. The 
draft probably belongs to January 1525. 

? Sanga, Giberti’s secretary, says that the plan was the King’s 
entirely, the Pope was opposed to it. To Schomberg, Rome, 
November 21, 1524, Lett. di Princ., i. 140. Beaucaire is of the 
same opinion, in opposition to Capella and Bellay ; Jovius (Vita 
Pompez) ascribes the expedition to the Pope. Sanga’s view is con- 
firmed by some papers in Desjardins (WVégocéat. de la France avec la 
Toscane, vol. ii.), Clement himself declared to Wolsey (Rome, 
January 5, 1525) that he had not been able to dissuade the King 
from the enterprise ; that for his own defence he had made a treaty 
with him, He was sending Giovanni Casale to England, wishing 
that Henry VIII. might sanction the treaty. Sadoleti Epist., Rome, 
1760, iv. n. 96. 

* Gal. Capella apud Graevium, iv, 1290, 


ee 
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Emperor might settle in Milan, abjured Charles and Venice 
secretly formed a treaty with Francis and the Pope. Aes 
Florence, where the incapable Silvio Passerini, T° 
Cardinal of Cortona, governed under the orders of 

the Pope, remained inactive. Passerini was guardian 

at the same time of the two youthful Medici, 
Ippolito and Alessandro, Clement having sent 
thither first one then the other of these bastards, 

to learn the art of government and to watch over 

the interests of the house. 

Clement judged rightly that the union of 
Lombardy with Naples under the sceptre of the 
Emperor must entail the servitude of Italy. But in 
case Francis I. gained possession of Lombardy, was 
it possible the Pope could wish him to become 
master of Naples also? Clement wavered to and 
fro, earning the suspicion of both parties.1 When 
he granted the King the desired passage for the The 
troops destined for Naples, could he plead that he Here 
was forced thereto by necessity? Stuart set forth Naples. 
at the end of the year 1524 with 2000 horse and 
3000 infantry and advanced into Tuscany, where he 
was joined by Renzo of Ceri. He wasted valuable 
time in Lucca and Siena, where, with the knowledge 
of the Pope, he changed the government; after- 
wards he lingered in the Orsini territories, where he 
acquired mercenaries and raised money. Ludovico 
Canossa, now Bishop of Bayeux, had come to Rome 
as second plenipotentiary of the King, and had 
Pavia fallen, Clement would openly have declared 


| 


1 Pacts sequester esse vult, et Caesartants et Gallis suspectus: 
Ferronus, uf supra. 
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for France! He accorded John Stuart a friendly 
reception in the papal states, and even in Rome 
itself when Stuart finally advanced against Naples.” 
To the viceroy Lannoy, who had sent him a violent 
manifesto, he explained that he was obliged to 
compound with France? On January 5, 1525, he 
sent a vague message to the same effect to Charles 
himself ; and Sessa informed the Emperor that the 
same day the Pope concluded an alliance with 
France.* 

The Spanish Court was deeply incensed. “I 
myself,” exclaimed Charles, “will come to Rome to 
take vengeance on all those who have offended me, 
and especially on this silly pope.”® He swore to 
be revenged on the Venetians and also on Duke 


1 Not habbiamo un buonissimo Papa—se Pavia st fosse presa, di 


gid sarebbe vinto. . . . Canossa to Louise of Savoy, Lettere di Princ., 


i, 139 and 146. 

2 Accarezzatto assat da N. S. come parente, writes Giberti to 
Cardinal Salviati, Rome, February 15, 1525. Florence Archives, 
Carte Strozz., filza 160. Stuart was brother-in-law of the dead 
Lorenzo Medici. He came to Rome on February 13. 

% Bucholtz, ii. 301. Despatch of Lannoy of December 2. 

4 Sessa to Charles, Rome, January 7, 1525. Calend. of Lett., ii. 
n. 708. M, Sanuto, vol. xxxvii. fol. 251, contains the copy of the 
Capitula pacts inter S. Pont. et regem francte tnite Rome 1524 (2.e. 
1525 according to Roman style) ; neither the day nor month is given. 
The King leaves Parma and Piacenza to the Pope; if he conquers 
Milan, he will import his salt there from the papal camera. He 
makes no innovations in Florence. He restores ecclesiastical liberty 
and the system of benefices in France. He promises to make war 
on the Turks and to defend Hungary. The powers are to be 
invited to agree to the peace. 

5 Verrd io stesso in Italia, per riacquistare il mio e vendicarmé di 
coloro che mt hanno offeso, e massime dé quel villano il papa: Words 
addressed to the Florentine orator ; in de Leva, ii. 233. 
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Alfonso. To Clement he wrote on February 7 that 
he was astonished that he had renounced all his 
allies ; Stuart’s mission was directed less against 
Naples than with the object of intimidating him— 
the Pope. In another letter he complained of 
Clement’s ingratitude, since he (the Emperor) had 
raised him to the Sacred Chair. Charles also 
declared himself ready for peace under conditions 
which the viceroy would propose. In spite of the 
Pope’s defection, he would. carry out his plans, even 
did it cost him his crown. This, said Charles, is no 
time to speak of Luther.} 

Meanwhile the siege of Pavia dragged on so 
slowly that the Venetians and Clement urgently 
advised the King to raise it. The Germans under 
Leyva defended the sorely-harassed city with 
Spartan heroism. To hasten their relief Bourbon 
had hurried to Innsbriick and Augsburg, where he 
collected a few thousand troops under Marx Sittich 
of Ems and Count Nicholas of Salm. George of 
Frundsberg also obeyed the summons of the viceroy 
and the Archduke Ferdinand. The preservation of 
the pearl Milan to the Empire was at stake, and it 
was necessary that he should release Gaspar, his 
own son, a captain, who was in Pavia. The restless 
hero collected eleven troops of landsknechts in 


1 Charles to the Pope, February 7, 1525. To Sessa, February 9. 
Calend. of Lett., n. 716, 717, In January 1525 Charles had made 
large offers to the Pope; he even proposed to give him Ferrara for 
Ippolito Medici, but the Pope declined it. This is asserted by 
Giberti. Gasparo Contarini to the X in Venice, Madrid, January 
26, 1525, in Rawdon Brown, Cal. of State Papers and Manuscripts, 


iii, n. 916. 
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Tyrol, and with these pushed his way to the 
imperial army which still lay at Lodi. The viceroy 
had intended hence to set forth for the defence of 
Naples, but was deterred by Pescara, Frundsberg and 
Morone, who justly perceived that the issues of the 
war must be decided on the Po. 

It was high time to relieve Pavia and to set in 
motion the imperial army, whose position, owing to 
want of money, became more insupportable every 
day. His financial affairs were in such a state that 
the greatest monarch in the world, in whose 
dominions the sun never set, frequently found him- 
self incapable of producing 200,000 gold florins, or 
of furnishing an army for two months’ service, the 
strength of which about equalled that of a division 
of the present day.! His forces scarcely numbered 
24,000 men, but they were formed of the veterans of 
Spain and Germany; men whose minds were fired 
with recollections of their many victories over the 
French. These famished and unpaid warriors, 
shouting “For Emperor and Empire,” swore to 
conquer or die. The Pope still strove to bring 
about a peace. Had his demands been complied 
with, he would have left Milan to the King, Naples 
to the Emperor. His legate Aleander was with 
Francis before Pavia; Schomberg in Lodi with the 
imperialists, whom he was to deter from the attack. 
He found nothing here but vindictive hatred of the 


* In these days an army of 20,000 men was not a small one. We 
have cause for surprise if we compare the number of troops and the 
war expenses of the time of Charles V. with those of the German war 
of 1870. With only a fourth part of the troops, and with a twentieth 
of the cost, Charles would inevitably have subjugated Europe. 
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faithless Pope ; with eras sword Frundsberg drove 
the priests from his camp.! 

On January 24, 1525, the imperialists finally broke Departure 
up their camp at Lodi, resolved to offer battle to the fapertale 
enemy. They advanced to Marignano, apparently ‘sts for the 
to seize Milan, but then turned against Pavia. On Pavia, 
February 3 they took up their position within range 
of the enemy’s camp. The King had strengthened 
it with trenches and barricades ; it was protected 
on one side by the Ticino, on the other by the 
great walled zoological garden with the hunting 
lodge of Mirabella) Some thousand Germans, 
namely the notorious company of the Black Band 
under Richard the exiled Duke of Suffolk, and 
Francis brother of the Duke of Lorraine, 6000 
Swiss, 4000 Italians, 6000 French chiefly Gascons, 
and the splendid cavalry of the hommes a’armes, 
besides a formidable body of artillery, formed the 
well-conditioned army of the King. Nevertheless 
Francis’s position was not favourable; behind him 
lay Pavia, before him the imperial army. The ill- 
judged retreat of Stuart was a serious loss, and this 
was increased by the departure of the Graubiindners, 
who returned to their homes in order to drive 
Giangiacomo Medici, the Castellan of Mus, from 
Chiavenna. Palisse, as well as the papal legates, 
advised the King to decline battle, and retire to 
Binasco, since hunger would soon work the fall of 
Pavia, and want would scatter the imperialists. But 


1 Reissner, iii. 36. All the circumstances of the celebrated 
siege of Pavia are given clearly and well by Carpesanus in 
Lib. x. 


Battle of 
Pavia, Feb. 
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Francis refused to listen, and Bonnivet encouraged 
his fatal resolve. 

Twenty days were spent in a series of petty 
encounters, These skirmishes, in which Pescara 
brilliantly distinguished himself, invariably ended 
to the disadvantage of the French. The loss of the 
bravest of the condottieri, Giovanni Medici, who was 
disabled by a wound, was severely felt by the King. 
Stern necessity finally drove the imperialist generals 
to risk a blow before the landsknechts’ term of 
service had expired. They determined to attack 
the French camp at night, breaking down the wall 
of the zoological garden; a sortie in their aid was 
to be made from Pavia. This attack developed into 
a decisive battle on the morning of Friday, February 
24, for not until then, in the early dawn, had the 
attempts to break the walls on the north side of the 
Park succeeded. The infantry were led by Pescara 
and his nephew, the Marchese Alfonso del Vasto, 
the mailed cavalry by Bourbon and the viceroy, the 
twenty-eight companies of landsknechts, forming 
the rear-guard, by Frundsberg. As these troops 
made their way into the garden, intersected by 
trenches and shrubberies, and occupied the hunt- 
ing lodge of Mirabella, which had been fixed on 
as the meeting place, the enemy approached in 
order of battle. A hot fight immediately ensued. 
Galliot’s French artillery made deep gaps in the 
files of landsknechts and Spaniards; the hommes 
d’armes, \ed by the King in person, drove back the 
imperial cavalry ; most of the guns were captured. 
“It was a terrible fray,” said Reissner; “on both 


rs 
! 
‘ 
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sides were old warriors, who fought not for honour 
alone, but for the Italian Imperium.” The King beheld 
the ranks of the enemy broken, and rejoiced, believ- 
ing himself master of Italy. With the strength of 
despair, however, Pescara brought up the Spanish 
arquebusiers ; they threw the French cavalry to the 
ground; even the Bande Neri yielded before the 
valour of Frundsberg’s landsknechts, and the fortune 
of battle was decided in a few hours. 

The Swiss were also filled with dismay when they 
saw the Duke of Alencon flee with all his cavalry ; 
these hardy soldiers, who in their wild thirst for war 
usually threw themselves against the cannon’s mouth, 
recoiled before the muskets and refused to fight. The 
victory was now decided. In the tumult, in which 
all order was scattered to the wind, the noblest of 
France fell victims. Admiral Bonnivet, the noble old 
Duke la Palisse, the famous warrior La Tremouille, 
Richard de la Pole of Suffolk, Francis brother of the 
Duke of Lorraine lay dead; several great nobles 
were in the power of the enemy. The King had 
fought bravely; with his own hand he had stabbed 
the Marchese Ferrando Castriota, Scanderbeg’s 
grandson, and was himself slightly wounded. 
Seeing his infantry and even his hommes darmes 
waver and flee, he slowly turned his horse. The 
splendour of his dress and the collar of S. Michael 
revealed him as a man of rank. Two Spanish 
captains, Diego d’Avila and Juan d’Urbieta, threw 
themselves upon him. Several nobles who sprang 
to his assistance, the aged Galeazzo of Sanseverino, 
the Count la Tonnere, Marafin, the Marshal Thomas 
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de Foix, fell wounded from their horses. The Count 
of Salm struck him in the right hand, himself received 
a stab in the thigh, and then wounded the King’s 
horse. Lying half under his horse, Francis made 
himself known to the Spaniards who attacked him. 
“Sire,” said Charles de la Motte, “surrender to my 
Master, the Duke of Bourbon.” “I will recognise 
none as such but myself,” contemptuously answered 
the King. He would surrender to none but the 
viceroy. Search was made for Lannoy. At last he 
appeared ; he found the great King of France in the 
most piteous guise, bleeding, with torn clothes and 
scarcely recognisable; helmet, belt, the collar of his 
order, his coat of silver mail; all had been snatched 
from him by the savage soldiers, who surrounded 
him yelling, all wishing to possess some memento 
of the monarch.’ Deeply moved, Lannoy kissed his 
hand; kneeling he received the sword which was 
handed to him, and offered the prisoner his own. 
Pescara came, knelt respectfully before the King, 

1 Como por religuias, para memoria: Sandoval, i. 372, whose 
description of the battle is worth reading. The account given by 
Guicciardini, which is abridged by Capella, is singularly bad; 
that of Jovius, who is followed by Reissner, afterwards by Carpesano 
and Bellay, good. To these authorities Ranke (iv. c. 1) adds some 
information. The French account (Champollion, Captivité du rot 
Frangots I,, 0. 39) exalts the King into a Roland. A good descrip- 
tion is found in the article ‘‘Georg v. Frundsberg”: Oesterreich. 
Revue, ii., 1864. Frundsberg himself gave a short report to the Arch- 
duke Ferd. ‘‘ Anzeygendt Newtzeyttung, wie es aygentlich mitt der 
Schlacht von Pavia—ergangen.” (Printed in 1525, Munich Library : 
“3350 taken prisoners and as many as 5500 wounded.” A total of 
10,000 killed ; while the loss on the imperialist side did not amount 


to more than 400. For the German ballads on the battle, see Lilien- 
cron, Die hist. Volkslieder der Deutschen, iii.) 
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tears in his eyes. Del Vasto and others did the 
same. The Constable, hearing of the great event, 
shook his sword in the air, sheathed it, sprang from 
his horse, knelt in confusion before the King, 
and wished to kiss his hand. Francis drew back. 
“Had your Majesty,” said the apostate Bourbon, 
“followed my advice you would not have found 
yourself in this position.” The King sighed, 
“ Patience, since fortune has deserted me.” Pescara 
persuaded Bourbon to retire.t 

These triumphant warriors, with bloody swords or 
lances in their hands, the heroic forms of the generals 
in their glittering armour and brilliant uniforms, 
agitated or petrified with amazement, the prostrate 
nobles in their suits of mail, princes and magnates 
stretched in death, grouped around the person of the 
captive King, presented a scene unparalleled in the 
annals of chivalry, to which the dilapidated park 
which had served as battlefield formed the frame. 
It was the greatest battle-picture of the sixteenth 
century ; a catastrophe in the world’s history was 
concentrated therein. Moments such as these are 
never forgotten. And this tragic spectacle in Pavia 
was repeated, when a scene equally memorable in 
history, though in circumstances never seen before, 
was enacted in our own days, when, on the deadly 
battlefield of Sedan, the captive Emperor of the 
French surrendered his sword, and with it the sceptre 
of European power, to the restorer of the German 


1 In the evening he waited on the King at table; while hand- 
ing him a napkin, he. burst into bitter tears, Letters in M. 
Sanuto. 
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Empire, King William of Prussia! For this bitter 
struggle between France and the German Empire 
for the hegemony of Europe was continued for more 
than three centuries.” The great antithesis round 
which the history of Europe has moved, and will 
long continue to move, is in the main that between the 
Latin and German spirit ; and the contest between 
them began to assume its modern aspect on the 
ground of the possession of Italy and of the imperial 
power under Charles V. and Francis I.; while at the 
same time the Reformation gave a permanent form 
to the religious antagonism. 

The air resounded with the army’s shouts of 
victory. Such of the French as still held together 
now dispersed in flight. True, that Alencon gained 
the bridge of the Ticino, which he threw down 
behind him, but the Swiss, pursued by Leyva, were 
drowned in hordes in the rushing river. All the 
baggage, the guns, the camp itself fell to the victors. 


1 Charles V. was not present at the scene of his greatest success. 
‘Many have blamed him for not taking part in the battle of Pavia, 
all lovers of sublime situations have deplored his absence”: Hor- 
mayr, Archiv. fiir Geogr., Hist., etc., 1810, p. 9. He was ill of 
fever.—The forces engaged in the disasters of Pavia and Sedan 
respectively are as follows: at Pavia, 36,000 French and 28,000 
Imperialists (including the garrison of Pavia); at Sedan, almost 
150,000 French and 220,000 Germans, Fifty-three guns were taken 
at Pavia; the Imperialists had only sixteen. 

2 The circumstances of Pavia and Sedan offer one of the most 
striking correspondences in history. Both marked epochs in the 
history of the world. At the rise of the star of Charles V. mankind 
beheld exactly what it has beheld in our own day, the downfall of 
France, the fall of the Papacy, the preponderance of the German 
imperial authority, a Council, and following close on it, a movement 
for reform. 


} 
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The French army was annihilated. Between Pavia 
and the Certosa more than 12,000 lay dead ; among 
them the greatest nobles in France, and besides the 
King, Henri d’Albret, son of the King of Navarre, 
the Marshal Anne de Montmorency, Fleuranges, son 
of Rupert de la Marck and lord of Sedan, S. Pol, 
the Bastard of Savoy, Federigo da Bozzolo, and 
countless officers of lower rank were prisoners. In 
a few hours the duchy of Milan was reconquered, 
German imperial authority restored in Italy, and 
Charles V. raised to the summit of power. Pescara, 
Frundsberg and Leyva were the heroes of this great 
day. 

From the liberated city couriers flew to Spain and 
Germany, England and Rome. When Don Ruy 
Diaz de Pennalosa appeared before the young 
Emperor in the Castle of Madrid to tell him that 
on February 24, his own birthday, the King of 
France had become his prisoner, Charles grew pale. 
Slowly he repeated the messenger’s words! He 
remained silent in thought, turned, went into his 
bedchamber, and there knelt in prayer. The 
thought that first arose in his agitated mind was 
the deliverance of Europe by a crusade against the 
Turk. He would not allow guns to be fired in 
rejoicing, but ordered thanksgiving processions in 
Madrid. Never did Charles V. show himself 


1“ Bi rey sta preso en mi poder y la batalla sta gagnada para nut.” 
—Dom Suardino to the Marchese of Mantua, Madrid, March 13, 1525. 


‘From Sanuto, xxxviii. 162, in Rawdon Brown, Calendar — of Venice, 


iii. n. 959. Suardino’s Despatches are preserved among the Gonzaga 
Archives at Mantua. 
VOL, VIII. 21 
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greater than in this the most fortunate hour of his 
life, when a future of illimitable power disclosed 
itself before his eyes. 
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Impression Clement received the dreadful tidings on the 
Made in 


Rome by Night of February 26. He refused to believe them. 

“ane o'On the 27th they were confirmed by letters from 

defeat Venice. The victory meant the subjugation of 
Italy by Spain and the Emperor, and filled every 
Italian with profound dismay. Venice, which had 
left the Emperor in the lurch, was terror-stricken. 
Gasparo Contarini, the envoy of the republic in 
Madrid, said to Gattinara: “The Almighty has 
made you Chancellor to the Emperor, in order that 
you—an Italian by birth—may become the bene- 
factor of Italy, as God in former times made Joseph 
great at the court of Pharaoh of Egypt, that he 
might save his people.” The effect of the victory 
of Pavia on the astounded world in the sixteenth 
century was very similar to that of the great disaster 
at Sedan in our own days. 
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The Colonna and the Spaniards paraded Rome, 
: shouting in joy, “Imperio! Imperio!”+ Stuart 

with his army was still in Roman territory, where 
he was joined by the Orsini, whose forces, 3000 
strong, returned to Rome on March 2. _ Giulio 
Colonna, with some Spaniards in Sessa’s service, 
attacked them near S. Paul’s, and drove them into The 
the city, pursuing them with slaughter as far as the Con"? 
Banks. On the outbreak of the tumult, which Rona in, 
redounded to his own disgrace, the Pope shut 
himself up in the Vatican, and cannon were 
mounted there.2 He had a presentiment that 
evil days were before him. It was the jubilee 
year, but no sadder jubilee had the city ever seen ; 
pestilence broke out, and prices rose enormously. 
Among the few pilgrims who arrived was the 
Marchesa Isabella Gonzaga, sister of Alfonso of 
Ferrara, who came to Rome to receive for her son 
Ercole the cardinal’s hat promised him by Leo. X.° 

The French and their adherents threw the blame 
of the disaster on the Pope. “This willing and not 
willing has now produced the result that surprises 
every one; all Rome is dismayed by it and dreads 
the ruin that may easily follow.” Thus wrote the 
Archbishop of Siponto, afterwards Pope Julius IIL., 


1 Venetian report: Lettere di Princ., i. 152. 

2 Imperio Raccordato to the Marquis of Mantua, Rome, March 2, 
1525. Gonzaga Archives,—Clerk to Wolsey, March 19, 1525. 
Brewer, Lett. and Papers of the reign of Henry VIIL,, iv. p. i. n. 
1197. 

2 ihe remained in Rome, where we shall hear of her fortunes 
during the Sack. In the Gonzaga Archives I have seen several of 
her letters relating to her son’s elevation to the purple. 
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to Cardinal Egidius.! Partisans of France printed 
an elegiac poem on the capture of the King which 
contained such violent attacks on the Emperor, that 
the Pope grew frightened and forbade any book to 
be printed unless it had previously passed the 
Censor.” 

Clement found himself in the same position as 
Julius II. after the battle of Ravenna, and indeed so 
strong was the hatred of the imperialists against 
him, the apostate, that immediately after the victory 
Frundsberg wished to advance on Rome. The 
scheme of the German soldier was well judged, and 
his idea of speedily settling accounts with the Pope 
the best course of policy. He was, however, pre- 
vented from carrying it out by the viceroy, who was 
timid in diplomatic affairs, a man without genius or 
strength. Lannoy considered that it would be 
more advantageous to force Clement to a treaty, by 
which a large sum of money would be extorted, for 
it was necessary above all things that the troops 
should be rewarded. After the battle they had only 
received a minute fraction of their pay. The terri- 
tory of Piacenza alone was occupied by German 
forces, who levied contributions and committed 
robberies. Lannoy’s threat of advancing to Rome 
and driving Stuart away sufficed to compel the 
Pope to accept the articles which Giambartolommeo 
Gattinara, a nephew of Charles’s Grand-chancellor, 
laid before him in the name of the Viceroy. 


1 Lettere di Prine., i. 155. 
2 [bid., i. 160: March 20, 1525. 
8 Jacob Ziegler, Hzst. Clem. VITI., p. 374. 
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Clement accordingly concluded an alliance with the The Pope 
accepts the 


Emperor. Both pledged themselves to defend Milan Emperor's 
against every attack; the State of the Church, Proposal | 
Florence and the Medici were to be taken under 
imperial protection, in return for which the Floren- 
tines were to pay 100,000 gold florins. To these 
the Pope added other conditions, namely that the 
Duke of Ferrara should be urged to restore him 
Reggio and Rubiera, and that Milan should be 
obliged to use the salt from the works at Cervia. 
Clement also strove to have the Venetians included 
in the peace, but his efforts failed on account of the 
exaggerated demands that the Viceroy proposed to 
the republic. 

On April 1 the treaty was signed in Rome; on 
May I it was announced. Pompeo Colonna gave 
the Pope and the imperial envoy a magnificent 
banquet in his palace near SS. Apostoli on the 
occasion. The Orsini troops were already dis- 
banded. As regards the French, the Duke of Sessa 
had arranged with the Pope that they should be 
allowed free retreat, and already at the end of March 
Stuart and Renzo had taken ship for France from 
Civita Vecchia. Despair alone extorted the treaty 
from Clement. He ardently longed for peace, but 
the unholy desire for Reggio led to fresh complica- 
tions. The Emperor sanctioned the treaty of April, 
but rejected the additional article, which would - 
have pledged him to abandon the imperial rights 
over Reggio and Rubiera if he added these 
dominions to the State of the Church. He ordered 
the Viceroy to form atreaty with Alfonso, by which 
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the Duke was to retain these cities in return for a 
sum of money. At the same time the Archduke 
Ferdinand had obliged Duke Sforza to import his 
salt from Austria and not from Cervia. A cry of 
indignation arose in Rome; the Emperor was accused 
of breach of faith. 

Francis I. was meanwhile taken to Pizzighettone 
and placed under the custody of the Spanish 
captain Alarcon. He himself wished to be con- 
veyed to Spain, hoping that in a personal interview 
he might work on the Emperor's magnanimity. 
Bourbon and Pescara requested that he should 
be taken to Naples and kept in the fortress there, 
and Lannoy agreed to their demand. Francis was 
brought to Genoa, whence he was to be sent by sea 
to Naples in June, but meanwhile the Viceroy set 
forth for Spain and conducted the prisoner thither. 
This high-handed proceeding offended the pride of 
Bourbon, and roused Pescara to such a pitch of 
indignation that he challenged Lannoy to a duel as 
a traitor.? 

While the King remained a prisoner in the fortress 
of Madrid, and while the terms for his release were 
discussed between Charles and Louise of Savoy, 
Regent of France, the victory of Pavia produced a 
reaction against the formidable greatness of the 
Emperor. If Charles V., King of Naples and Sicily, 


‘settled in Lombardy, whence he could enforce the 


rights of the Empire on Modena and Reggio, on 


1 Charles approved Lannoy’s action. See the letters in W. Brad- 
ford, Correspondence of the Emperor Charles and his ambassadors, 
London, 1850, p. 115, 
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Verona, Parma and Piacenza, and even over Tuscany, 
only a doubtful fraction of Italy would be left. 
Venice saw herself threatened in her possessions on 
the mainland, the State of the Church enclosed within 
that of the Empire. And what could the Papacy 
oppose to the power of Charles V. at a time when 
papal prestige was shaken to its foundations ? 

In the course of our history we have often 
observed that the papal power waxed when the 
imperial power waned, and on the other hand that 
the Papacy declined when the strength of the 
Empire increased. The popes, with the help of the 
Italian democracies and of France, had issued 
victorious from the long struggle with the Hohen- 
staufen monarchy. They remained strong as long 
as they had Italian national feeling on their side. 
After the last attempts for the restoration of the 
imperial authority made by Henry VII. and Lewis 
the Bavarian, the Imperium had fallen into impotency 
and the Papacy had also declined. The national 
spirit of Italy severed itself from the Papacy, the 
Guelf city republics fell to pieces, the Neapolitan 
monarchy broke up, and, like Milan, put forward 
foreign pretenders. The long schism and the 
Council finally overthrew the authority of the 
Papacy. It arose again from the time of Martin V., 
and became a great power in Italy. Henceforward 
while the country lost her independence the Papacy 
sought to base the foundations of its existence on 
the most insecure ground of the temporal state, in 
political alliances and in the system of the balance 
of power, which was being adopted throughout 
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Europe. At the very time when the country no 
longer afforded any support to the Papacy, when 
through Charles V. the imperial authority acquired 
a formidable strength, such as had never been seen 
before, Germany tore itself free from the Catholic 
Church; and what might not have taken place 
had the two greatest powers of the time, the: 
Emperor and Luther, arrived at a mutual under- 
standing? 

The victory of Pavia had produced a crisis—one 
of the greatest that history was to witness until the 
time of Napoleon. France lay prostrate; England 
threatened it with invasion; it was said that the 
Emperor himself intended his army to advance 
on Lyons and Avignon. Germany was alight with 
the flames of the Reformation, and the peasants 
had already risen in a formidable rebellion. The 
declining Papacy feared the loss of its spiritual 
power as well as its territorial state. But from this 
crisis the Roman idea of the Imperium might once 
more issue under the form of universal dominion ; 
and the history of the time was consequently directed 
towards averting this danger. The first attempt 
made naturally proceeded from the Papacy’s impulse 
towards self-preservation ; the Papacy, which now, 
as in the time of Innocent III., represented the 
degenerate Italian nation. The spiritual power 
once more stood in opposition to the imperial, and 
attracted everything that warred against the German 
imperial ideal. Emperor and Pope avoided an 
open breach. They warded it off by the treaty of 
April, but at the same time that Clement VII, 
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strove to save himself, he endeavoured to undermine The Pope 

the greatness of the Emperor. os 
This might be done by a rising of the Italians coalition 

and an alliance of the powers. Of the Italian states, powers 

Venice, although on the decline, was the only one #nsr° 

that could pursue an independent policy. Soon 

after the victory at Pavia the republic invited the 

Pope and the Florentines to form a league, while 

her envoy in London strove to secure the adherence 

of England. Against the wishes of the Regent 

Louise of Savoy, great nobles of France, Antoine 

of Lorraine, Francois of Bourbon, Claude of Guise 

made proposals to other Italian princes! Clement 

himself entered into negotiations with France. 

Nothing but an alliance between several powers 

quickly set in motion would deprive the Emperor of 

the fruits of victory. As early as March the papal 

nuncios had endeavoured to work on the King of 

England and Wolsey ; recommending to them “the 

salvation of the world and unhappy Christianity.” ? 

After the defeat of France, England, whose im- 

pressionable monarch had shown such fervour against 

Luther’s heresy, was above all the power that must 

be gained. The Pope sent the Cavaliere Casale to 

the English court, Henry VIII. the Bishop of 

Bath to Rome. The King had soon after cause Hostile 

of annoyance with the Emperor, for Charles rejected iebnd 

his scheme of utterly crushing France and allowing fowards 

Henry to set up as ruler, and refused also to consign Emperor. 


1 Bucholtz, iii., at the beginning. 
2 Lettere di Princ., i. 157. Giberti to the Nuncios in England, 
Rome, March 16, 1525. 
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him as spoils Normandy, Guienne and Gascony, 
ancient possessions of England. Had Charles 
conquered simply in order to unite England with 
France? He merely wished to weaken the French ‘* 
crown, by snatching from it Burgundy and Provence 
and forcing it to renounce all claims in Italy. 
Wolsey, who could not brook the fact that the 
Emperor had opposed him in the papal election, 
incited Henry against him. As early as April 25 
the Regent of the Netherlands informed the viceroy 
that a league was on foot between the Pope, England 
and France? Ty 

In Switzerland, whose mercenaries had once saved 
Julius II., the zealous nuncio Ennio Filonardo, 
Bishop of Veroli, warned the confederates of the 
prospect of losing their ancient glory. He repre- 
sented the danger that threatened them from 
Austria, and besought them to keep 10,000 men 
ready to march on Milan. In France the Regent 
was persuaded that the King might be released and. 
the monarchy restored, not by negotiations with the 
Emperor, but by a rapid military attack, Venice, 
where Canossa was envoy of the Regent, showed 
itself no less eager than the Pope. After peace had 
been concluded between France and England in 
September 1525, France and Italy were to be 
united ; these powers, the Pope, the Kings of 
Scotland, Portugal, Hungary, Navarre, the republic 
of Venice, Savoy, Ferrara, the Dukes of Lorraine 


1 Ranke, iv.c. i, Mignet, Rivalité de Charles V. et de Francots I, 
Revue des deux mondes, 1866. 
2 Bucholtz, ii. 304. 
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and Geldres, the Swiss and Montferrat were to form 
a great alliance.} 
This alliance, which was urged with fervour by 
Giberti and Alberto Pio, the French envoy in Rome, 
according to the nature of all leagues, could only 
become effective by slow degrees ; it might possibly 
however be hastened by a revolution in Italy. And 
| for such a revolution Girolamo Morone prepared Conspiracy 
the plan. A Milanese, Morone had begun his career one 
in the service of Lewis XII., when Lewis ruled in Morone. 
Milan ; had afterwards entered Sforza’s service, and 
was now Chancellor of Duke Francesco ; a con- 
summate diplomatist, a gifted but unscrupulous man 
belonging to the school of Machiavelli’s Prince, 
but nevertheless an Italian patriot.2 The un- 
fortunate Sforza, for whose restoration Morone had 
- done so much, acquiesced in his secretary’s scheme, 
since of his own territories, the life-blood of which 
was drained by the Spanish soldiery, he retained 
nothing but the chief fortresses: the actual ruler 
was Charles, and his suspicion that the Emperor 
would, on the first opportunity, unite the duchy 
with his crown was but too well-founded. 

Morone’s bold scheme was to form a league of 
freedom among the Italians and to guide their 
national feeling in the great conflict. With a mighty 
effort all these foreigners, Frenchmen, Spaniards 


1 Letter of Giberti concerning the scheme: Lett. di Princ., i., 
July 1525, and despatches in Rawdon Brown’s Calendar — of 
Venice, iii. 

2 That the same object, a united Italy, hovered before his eyes is 
indeed indubitable. Villari, Machzavellt, iii. 298. 
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and imperialists, were to be driven back across the 
Alps. For this purpose the first general of the 
Emperor was to be made head of the league. 
Pescara, whom the Pope and Morone believed cap- 
able of repeating Bourbon’s treachery, now general- 
issimo of the army, was seriously dissatisfied; the 
Viceroy, who had not fought at all, enjoyed the 
honours of the victory. The Marquis also com- 
plained of many other slights ; the fiefs of Sora and 
Carpi, that he had hoped for, had not been given 
him. His discontent was believed to be sufficient 
to drive him to treason. Dazzling offers could be 
held out to him: if he would induce the imperial 
army to revolt, if he would win over some of the 
generals and would cause others, especially Leyva, 
to be murdered ; if he placed himself at the head of 
the Italian league, made Sforza Duke in Milan, it 
was possible he might then ascend the throne of 
Naples, receiving investiture from the Pope. In 
this wise he might drive the French and Spaniards 
from Italy, and acquire undying fame as the 
deliverer of his native country. 

Pescara, married to Vittoria Colonna, a Roman, 
and daughter of the celebrated Fabrizio, was himself 
a Neapolitan by birth, but a Spaniard by descent 
from the ancient house of Avalos, which in the 
person of Don Innigo had come to Italy under 


* The Emperor set a high value on Pescara’s services. After the 
battle of Pavia, he wrote his wife a flattering letter, to which she 
sent her thanks from Ischia on May 1, 1525. D. V. Ces. et Cat. 
Msta humiliss, serva et vasalla Victoria Colonna de davalos. 
Original in the Gonzaga Archives, 
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Alfonso It And Pescara invariably felt as a 
Spaniard. He had dedicated his service to the 
Emperor, and had largely contributed to Charles’s 
greatness in Italy. If his feelings of honour and his 
conscience—which, after all, is doubtful—revolted 
against treachery to his master, the unscrupulous 
Pope was ready to remove his doubts by releasing 
him from his oath and explaining to him that 
Naples was legally a fief of the Church, Pescara con- 
sequently a servant of the Pope rather than of the 
Emperor. 

It was a solemn moment when the wily Italian 
appeared as tempter before the Spanish hero. The 
audacity of unfolding such a scheme was equalled 
by the art requisite for concealing the feverish 
impatience with which the Marchese’s reception of 
the idea was awaited. Before Morone disclosed his 
mission, Pescara promised to keep silence even to 
the Emperor concerning the secret entrusted to him. 
He listened calmly, and then answered that the 
matter which had been confided to him was weighty, 
and no less weighty the fact of its being confided. 
The idea of becoming the liberator of Italy required 
mature reflection, and would be impossible without 
the adhesion of Venice and the Pope. He dismissed 
the secretary in the belief, which was justified, that 
if not gained, he might be. 

1 Don Innigo de Avallos was taken prisoner with this king at 
Ponza, fought at Otranto and died in Naples. His son Alfonso, 
first Marchese of Pescaro, was the father of Hernando ; his mother, 
a daughter of the house of Cardona. Astoria del fortissimo y 
prudentiss. Capitan Don Hernando de Avalos Marques de Pescara, 
en Anvers 1570. 
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The position in which the Marchese found him- 
self reminds us of that of Belisarius, when the Goths 
offered the Byzantine the kingdom of Italy if he 
would renounce the Emperor. For a time prospects 
so alluring might have induced a general of equal 
ambition and less moral sense to ponder the matter ; 
but if Pescara weighed the proposal, there is no 
doubt that he quickly put temptation aside. The 
Spanish grandee hated the Italians, with whose 
faithlessness he was already sufficiently acquainted, 
and whose national decadence he despised. The 
dazzling scheme was indeed nothing but the fantastic 
suggestion of weakness and despair. How would it 
have been possible for Pescara to induce his army, 
proudly patriotic as it was, and the chivalry of so 
many Officers, to renounce their master, as Bourbon 
—who was despised in Spain—had done? And 
even if he.succeeded, how could he retain the throne 
of Naples in face of the factions there and against 
the imperial forces?! The Italians hated Pescara, 
who could be cruel and crafty, and whom they also 
considered false. “I remember,” said Guicciardini, 
“that in the time of Leo X. Morone frequently 
observed that there was no one of greater malice 
and less fidelity than the Marchese of Pescara.” It 
is therefore all the more astonishing that Morone 
dared reckon on the fidelity of such a man? 

1 Sepulveda also, official historiographer to Charles V., declares 
that Pescara only wished to discover the plans of the conspirators : 


De reb, gestis Caroli V., vi. c. 8. Sandoval calls him verdadero 
Espatiol, Castellano viejo. 


® Guicciardini, xvi. 179 . . . capitano altiero—insidioso, maligno, 
senz’ alcuna sincerita: and Vettori seems to have borrowed this 


— 


ne 
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Believing that the game was won, he carried on 
negotiations with Venice, and sent the Genoese 
Domenico Sauli to Rome. The Pope with wary 
eagerness entered into the treacherous scheme, 
which apparently had been framed at his own 
suggestion. Giberti warned him at the beginning, 
and he then embraced the project with enthusiasm. 
To the mind of this priest the end justified the im- 
morality of the means. Two great jurists, Cardinal 
Accolti and Angelo de Cesi, were privately in- 
structed to draw up an opinion showing the rights 
of the Pope to the disposal of the crown of Naples, 
and by this means to remove Pescara’s scruples. ~ 

While this conspiracy was in progress, the 
Marchese, who had at once initiated Bourbon, Leyva 
and Nagera into the secret, informed the Emperor 
of the disclosures which had been made to him, and 
Charles commanded him to continue the negotia- 
tions with Morone, and then act according as his 
judgment dictated. Troops were collected in Trent, 
the fortresses in Milanese territory were strengthened ; 
treachery was already suspected in Rome, especially 


opinion. The views of the Italians were biassed by national hatred, 
especially after the failure of the intrigue. Brantéme, Vies des 
homm. illus, (v. 151), maintains that Pescara only abandoned the 
scheme in fear that the Queen-Mother Louise would prove a traitress. 
Bucholtz, iii, 7, rejects all suspicion of Pescara’s fidelity. The justice 
of his view is confirmed by Pescara’s account to the Emperor 
(Hormayr, Archiv. fiir Geogr., Hist., etc., 1810, p. 28). From the 
trial itself and Pescara’s letters to Morone it is evident that Pescara 
throughout was only cunningly entrapping his tempter. 

1 Capella, v. 1144. A. de Cesis was Bishop of Cervia; homo 
damnatae conscientiae, qui jus et injurtam venalem semper habutt : 
Jacob Ziegler, Hzst. Clem. VIT,, in Schelhorn, Amoenit. ii., 345. 
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since a courier, sent with letters to France, had dis- 
appeared in Lombardy. On October 14, 1525, 
Pescara caused Morone to be summoned to a secret 
conference in his palace at Novara. He came in 
spite of many doubts and warnings. He unre- 
servedly made disclosures, which were listened to by 
Leyva, who was concealed behind a curtain. On 
leaving the room he was seized in the name of the 
Emperor and taken to the fortress of Pavia. But 
Pescara could not entirely acquit himself of the 
promises he had made, and the audacity of the man 
had also left an impression on him. He brought 
him to trial, and wrested from him the desired con- 
fessions! He then interceded in his behalf with 
the Emperor, for a man of such talent might be 
turned to good purpose. He begged Charles to 
restore him to freedom and to spare his life and 
property, and these requests he repeated in his 
will. Sending Lope Hurtado to the Pope, Pescara 
informed him of Morone’s imprisonment, and the 
terrified Clement hereupon sent Paul of Arezzo, his 
secretary, to the Marchese, imploring him not to be 
over-hasty.2_ Pescara’s fidelity to his master must 


1 Examen Hieron. Moroni detenti in carcerib. marchionis Piscariae, 
in arce Papiae die 25. Oct. 1525, in Tullio Dandolo, Récordz 
ineditt dt Ger. Morone, Milan, 1855, p. 148. According to Morone’s 
statements the authors of the scheme were the Pope, Giberti and 
Venice, and their agent Sauli had requested him to make the pro- 
posals to Pescara in the name of the Pope. 

2 A pregarlo per beneficio del Imper. a voler andar circumspecto in 
queste cose el non causar tanta suspicion tn la mente de li principi dé 
italia, Francesco Gonzaga to the Marchese of Mantua, Rome, 
November 4, 1525. Gonzaga Archives. With 1525 begin the 
Roman Reports of Francesco, brother of the Marchese, who remained 
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have put Bourbon to shame, but his insincere con- 
duct towards Morone remains a stain on the 
character of the celebrated general. As to how far 
he himself had been an accomplice remains unknown. 
The Italians reproached him as a traitor, and in 
Morone’s conspiracy saw nothing but an honourable 
and patriotic action. No greater man was forth- 
coming to save Italy in the most terrible crisis of 
her history ; her leaders were miserable diplomatists, 
a Clement VII., a Morone, a Giberti. The essential 
worth of the school of Machiavelli's Prince was now 
revealed. The nation itself, almost devoid of civic 
strength and virtue, incapable of every lofty en- 
thusiasm, intoxicated by its culture, was ripe for 
servitude to its own priests and to foreign conquerors. 

The conspiracy had the opposite effect to that 
which its authors intended; it paved the way to 
Charles’s taking possession of Milan and placed new 
weapons in his hands against the unmasked enemy. 
Pescara now compelled Sforza to surrender his 


for years the ambassador of Mantua in Rome: these reports are 
preserved, almost complete, in the Gonzaga Archives, a jewel 
among those of Italy. I must here acknowledge the kindness and 
assistance which I met with at the hands of Signor Zucchetti, Director, 
and Signor Davari, the Secretary of the Archives, These were 
admirably kept under the Austrian government, and now belong to 
the city of Mantua. 

1 His bitterest accuser is Guicciardini: Pescara’s conduct was 
eterna infamia. Reissner, intelligibly enough, has nothing but 
praise: ‘‘This dear captain neither sought nor seized wealth in war, 
but mortgaged his estates and paid interest to the usurers.”—The 
Pope himself said to the orator Gonzaga: Pescara ha fatto zl tratto 
doppio; then in his agitation returned to a belief in Morone’s 
treachery: Despatches of this envoy, November 4 and 24, 1525. 
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fortresses, with the exception of the citadel in Milan, 
as a vassal of the Emperor, guilty of felony. From 
Milan itself he received the oath of homage to the 
Emperor. He everywhere installed imperial officials. 
When he finally demanded the surrender of the 
fortress in which the ailing duke lay, with 800 men, 
and his demand was refused, he besieged it. On 
November 30, 1525, however, Pescara died, only 
thirty-six years of age, of consumption contracted in 
the hardships of his campaigns; or, as it was sus- 
pected, poisoned by his enemies. He was loaded 
with denunciations by the Italians, but regarded by 
the imperialists as one of the greatest captains of 
the time, and idealised by the love of his wife, 
whose poems would have handed down his name to 
posterity, even had his hundred deeds of military 
valour not served to do so. 

Negotiations for peace were meanwhile continued 
at Madrid. The Queen Mother was anxious for 
it, in order to release her son as soon as possible. 
But such was not the view of the Pope. Only with 
surprise can we read the letters of his secretary 
of state, in which the regent is implored to sacrifice 
maternal love to political reasons, and instead of 
articles of peace to grasp the sword. Irritated at 
the indecision of the French regency, Giberti likens 


1 The correspondence on the subject between Sforza and Pescara 
is to be found in M. Sanuto, vol. xl. fol. 140 sg. And zbid., fol, 
282, sommario di la relation di Ser Marco Anton. Venter el 
dotor venuto erator di millan fatta impregadi adi 4 Nov. 1525. 


Venier estimates the revenues of the duchy of Milan at 320,000 
ducats. 


SS 
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Canossa’s despatches to romances and _ poems.! 
France meanwhile was crippled by the blow 
received at Pavia, and it was also in the nature 
of things that a league should only be formed by 
slow degrees. But it could scarcely have been 
concluded had Charles V. shown moderation, and 
had he not incensed his enemies to the uttermost 
by the occupation of Milan. 

On December 6, 1525, his envoy Don Michael 
Herrera came to Rome with proposals of peace. 
He found the Pope, conscious of his relations 
with Morone, in no slight perplexity. The Emperor, 
however, kept silence on the subject. When in the 
beginning of 1526 Clement sent Herrera back to 
Madrid, he threw all the blame of the conspiracy 
on Morone, and on Pescara, who-could no longer 
defend himself.2 He implored Charles to forgive 
the Duke, to leave Milan alone and thus restore 
quiet to Italy. To the Emperor himself peace 
with France seemed the best means of averting 
the league and soothing distracted Italy. He 
wished to bestow the Duchy of Milan on Bourbon 


- 1 Come dilettano i libri de Romanzt, et Paltre poeste, cost sono 
molto belle a vedere le lettere di V. S. Lettere di Princ., i. 175. 

2 Afterwards Clement did not deny his participation in the con- 
spiracy : on June 23, 1526, he wrote to Charles: weminzt mirum esse 
debet, st quae in tut detrimentum a Ferdinando Piscario occulta 
consilia habert ceperant, cum ad nos delata essent, non penitus 
aspernati sumus: Raynald, n. xi. The entire letter is published 
by Balan, Mon. Saec, XVI, Historiam tllustrantia, Innsbriick, 1885, 
p- 364. The Emperor made unsparing use of the revelations con- 
cerning the Pope’s breach of faith in his Manifesto of September 17, 
1526. 

3 Lett, di Princ., i. 177; Rome, December 16, 1525. 
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in order that Bourbon might renounce the projected 
marriage with his sister Eleanor. He would release 
Francis I., but on conditions such as would secure 
him the fruits of the victory at Pavia. 

Seldom have more difficult negotiations been 
transacted in a Council of State than those at the 
Spanish court on the question of the conditions 
to be imposed on Francis I. The terms suggested 
by magnanimity must be rejected by policy, and 
in any case it was certain that the deeply offended 
King would remain the lifelong enemy of the 
Emperor. It is doubtful whether Charles V. would 
have obtained more had he emulated the kindness 
of Duke Visconti towards his prisoner Alfonso of 
Aragon. The conditions, however, which he ex- 
torted from Francis I. could never be kept by 
the King. Immediately after the victory of Pavia 
the imperial chancellor, in the flush of greatness, 
had declared to the envoy of Venice that the 
Emperor as lord of the world was justified in 
claiming the whole of France; nevertheless he 
would only take that which had formerly belonged 
to Charles of Burgundy ; Provence was his by the 
same rights as Naples; Languedoc the property 
of the crown of Aragon, and Dauphiné a fief of 
the empire. In Madrid it was not only demanded 
that Francis I. should resign all his claims on Italy, 
but also that he should renounce Burgundy with 
some parts of France, should restore Bourbon to 
his possessions, and in token of his lasting alliance 
with Charles should marry the Emperor’s sister 
Eleanor. This sister, the widowed Queen of 
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Portugal, had recently been destined as the wife 
of the Constable. 

The King found it compatible with his honour 
to make a secret reservation to his oath, and then 
on February 14, 1526, to perjure himself to the Peace of 
peace. According to the terms of this treaty his rote 
two sons were to serve as hostages, and in case 15? 
of the non-fulfilment of the articles he was himself 
to return as a prisoner to Spain. The moral code 
of kings in the sixteenth century no longer re- 
sembled that in the fourteenth, when a monarch 
of the same France voluntarily entered the Tower 
of London, preferring captivity to perjury.t 

Scarcely had Francis returned to his kingdom 
in the beginning of March, when Charles’s enemies 
besought him not to keep the peace, to which he 
had been forced. The Pope sent him as nuncio 
the Mantuan knight Capino to ascertain the King’s 
intentions. Charles had communicated to the Pope 
the terms of the treaty of Madrid, and explained 
that he was not in truth disinclined to reinstate 
Sforza in Milan, but that this depended on the 
issue of the suit that was brought against him; 
if Sforza’s guilt were proved, he would bestow the 
investiture of Milan on Bourbon. The Pope, how- 
ever, wished above all things to see Milan free. 
He could not tolerate the weakening of France; 
the breach of the peace, the league and the war 
seemed to him the only means for the deliverance 


1 Ainsi allait la foc publique au XVI. sztécle! exclaims 
Champollion-Figeac, who condemns the King’s perjury: Captivité 
du rot Francois I,, Introduction, lvii. 


The 
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of Italy and the State of the Church. He rejected 
the proposals of the Emperor and drove the King 
to perjury. England and Venice also aided in 
the latter work. 

The States of Burgundy, as might have been 
expected, laid their veto on the cession of the 
province, and Francis I. explained that the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions of peace was impossible. 
He offered Charles a large sum of money instead 
of Burgundy, and Charles declined the offer. The 
whole of Europe waited in suspense. The league 
against the Emperor was pushed forward, while 
at the same time the powers hesitated to conclude 
it. No one suffered more than the despicable 
Clement VII., the soul of the whole great under- 
taking. At length he decided to join the league 
before the fall of the fortress of Milan, which was 
sorely pressed. On May 22, 1526, at Cognac in 
France, in the name of the Pope, the King of 
France, the Doge Andrea Gritti, the Florentines 
and Duke Sforza, was concluded the league called 
the Holy Alliance, although so little religion did 
it contain that one of its conditions was the Pope’s 
solemn absolution of Francis I. of perjury.2 The 
King of England, who did not openly join it, was 
appointed protector of the league, in the hope that 
within three months he would become a member ; 


1 See the letters of Guicciardini, who was in Rome, to the 
Protonotary Gambara, who was sent to England, Rome, April 21, 
and May 3, 1526: Lettere e Istruziont: Opere inedite di Fr. 
Guicciardinz, ed. Canestrini, Florence, 1863, vol. iv. 

2 Holy League at Cognac, May 22, 1526: Dumont, iv. i. 451. 


: 
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Ferrara was not included. Thus was war declared 
between the spiritual and temporal authority, 
between a great number of the powers of Europe 
and the Emperor; and by this war was to be 
decided the fate of Italy. 


CHAPTERGVE 


1. CLEMENT VII. as LEADER oF ITALY IN THE WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE — THE EMPEROR SENDS MONCADA 
TO THE POoPE—CLEMENT REJECTS HIS PROPOSALS— 
PomMPEO COLONNA AND THE GHIBELLINES—UNFOR- 
TUNATE BEGINNING OF THE WAR OF THE LEAGUE— 
UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT OF THE DUKE OF URBINO 
AGAINST Mitan — THE COLONNA ATTACK Rome, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1526 — SACK OF THE Borco — 
CLEMENT FORCED INTO A DISGRACEFUL TREATY— 
MANIFESTO OF THE EMPEROR TO THE POoPE—DIET 
OF SPEYER—PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. 


CLEMENT had done violence to his nature in forming 
the one bold resolution of his life. The question at 
stake was the deliverance of Italy, and perhaps of 
Europe, from the Caesarism against which the 
popes from Hildebrand onwards had incessantly 
made war, and which they had finally overcome. 
In 1526 for the last time a pope appeared as the 
representative of the Italian people, but this pope 
was the miserable Clement VII., who was incapable 
of anything more than spoiling by a petty and 
Medicean family policy the great aim set before 
him. 
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He reckoned on the superior strength of the 
league, the irritated patriotism of the Italians, and 
the rapid operations of 10,000 Swiss mercenaries. 
He made certain of victory.1 Milan was ready for 
revolt, conspiracies were afoot in Lodi, Cremona and 
Pavia. The Venetians, under their captain-general 
the Duke of Urbino, were to cross the Adda, and 
in June the papal forces under Rangone, Vitelli, 
Giovanni Medici and Francesco Guicciardini, lieu- 
tenant-general of the Pope, assembled at Piacenza. 
It was necessary to relieve the fortress of Milan as 
quickly as possible. The French fleet under Pedro 
Navarro, the papal under Andrea Doria were first to 
conquer Genoa and then to attack Naples. Thought- 
ful-minded men like Sadoleto and Castiglione, Nuncio 
in Spain, had counselled peace, but Clement and 
Giberti, who burned with hatred against the 
Emperor, desired war.2, The foremost statesmen of 
Italy, Machiavelli, Vettori and Guicciardini, all 
declared the war a holy and necessary national 
event. Guicciardini especially urged it on the 


1 [1 west possible, sive, de veotr homme plus content et déliberé gwest 
le pape, qui Cest levé le masque tout et oultre et parle de présent sams 
nul respect, de quoy tant de gens sont esbays. Lettere de Nic. Raince 
a Francois I. 9 Juin 1526. Mignet, Rzvalité, etc., p. 17, On June 
10 Giberti wrote to the Bishop of Veroli: guesta guerra non é o per 
un pontiglto d honore, o per una vendetta, o per la conversatione Muna 
citta, ma in essa st tratta o della salute, o della perpetua serviti di 
tutta Italia (Lettere di Princ., i. 193).— Clement hoped to end the war 
in fifteen days. Letter of Machiavelli to a friend, Ofeve, xi. 257. 

2 Castiglione to the Pope, Toledo, December 28, 1525, Lett. di 
Negozt, ii. iv. 19, and other letters, in which he complains of the 
levity of the Pope’s counsellors, che faranno perder la paztenza 
al? Imperatore. 
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Pope.! But an evil star ruled over this Medici and 
led him from error into error. 

The league of Cognac took Charles by surprise, 
and he was unprepared in Lombardy. After his 
envoy in Rome had vainly striven to detach the 
Pope from the league of the powers, the Emperor 
sent to him Ugo Moncada. The Spanish adventurer 
was once more to appear on the scene with which 
he had been intimately acquainted from the time of 
the Borgias. A descendant of a noble house, he 
had come as a youth with Charles VIII. to Italy, 
had entered the pay of Caesar Borgia, and on the 
death of Alexander VI. had gone over to Gonsalvo. 
He had served in the naval war against the Moors, 
and as a knight of Rhodes had been rewarded with 
a commenda in Calabria. Charles had made him 
viceroy of Sicily, where he was hated on account of 
his cruelty. Taken captive by the French in a naval 
battle, he had been exchanged for Montmorency, 
and from his prison had first gone to Spain, then 
returned to Italy and been made admiral of the 


imperial fleet. A man wholly of the school of 


the Borgia, he could now render good service in 
Rome? 


Moncada came on June 17. Four days previously 
the Pope had ratified the conclusion of the league. 


1 Una guerra desiderata estremamente da tutta Ttalia, come 
Studicata necessaria alla salute universale Guicciardini, Déscorsz 
Politict, Opp. ined., i. 393. And his self-reproach and justification : 
Ricordi, 2bid,, xX. 103 sg. 

® In 1502 with Alegre he had accompanied Madonna Lucrezia to 
Ferrara as Caesar’s cavalier.—See concerning him Jovius, Zvog., vi., 
and Reissner, iv. 79. 
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The Spaniard had been instructed either to persuade 
the Pope to form a treaty, or to enter into the 
scheme of Pompeo, who had promised the emperor 
by means of a revolution in Rome to reduce the 
Pope to subjection! Pompeo had hated Clement 
since the time of the Council, and so independent 
did a cardinal, especially if of illustrious family, feel 
himself at this time, that he regarded his,dignity as 
prince of the church as something personal, that 
might be sacrificed to higher considerations, namely 
to those of the general good and the benefit of his 
house.2, Moncada explained at the Vatican that 
Charles was ready to restore Milan to the Sforza, 
but that the honour of the emperor demanded that 
sentence should be pronounced upon the Duke. 
Clement answered that, forced to take arms, he would 
only lay them down if the emperor gave freedom to 
Italy and released the sons of Francis I.; for the 
rest he could not decide anything without his allies. 
Moncada offered to set Milan free if the Pope and 
the Italian powers would furnish the pay of the 
imperial army. Clement turned for advice to the 
envoys of France and England and refused any Moncada’s 


; ! 
separate treaty. Even the offer was rejected that prorcnicea. 


1 Charles to Moncada, Granada, June I1, 1526: gue e/ (Card. 
Col.) tenta buena disposicion para echar el papa de Roma y resolver 
Sena y aun Florencia y algunas tierras de la iglesia contra su 
Santitad: Lanz, Corresp. des Kaisers Carl V.,i. n. 91. 

2 The manner in which Jovius depicts this conflict in his laborious 
but clever biography of Pompeo is very characteristic: Sed iz 
generoso militarique ingento ea sententia facile pervictt, ut privatae 
dienitati publicum decus, quod cum salute familiae conjunctum 
uideretur, praeferret. The idea of placing this cardinal on the same 
level as Bourbon would never have occurred to anyone at this time. 
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for the sake of peace the emperor should refer the 
decision of all the questions in dispute to the Pope. 
Letters had been intercepted from Del Vasto and 
Leyva to Moncada and the imperial envoys, in 
which the writers represented their position in 
Milan as desperate, and urgently desired a com- 
promise with the Pope. The fact may have 
influenced Clement’s insane resolution: he deter- 
mined on war. 

On June 20 Moncada and Sessa left the Vatican, 
with threats. The envoy of the emperor so far 
forgot himself as to take a fool behind him on the 
saddle, who by his grimaces in sight of the people 
gave expression to the contempt which Moncada felt. 
The ambassadors informed the emperor that the 
Pope was his avowed enemy; the Italians were no 
less hostile, while the condition of the unpaid troops 
allowed the worst to be feared. He must send 
money and soldiers, must despatch Bourbon. to 
Lombardy and Lannoy to Naples. They sum- 
moned their Ghibelline sympathisers, and the 
populace grew restless! On June 26 Moncada 
left Rome, to betake himself to the Colonna. On 
the 29th Sessa presented the white mule to the 
Pope, without, however, offering any further tribute, 
and then went to Marino. Vespasiano and Pompeo 
already collected troops under the eyes of the Pope, 
who made Stefano Colonna and the Orsini combine 


1 Mignet, wt supra, p. 20. On June 24, 1526, Alberto Pio writes 
to Francis I. concerning the plans of the imperialists: Molini, Dec., 
il, 203.—With regard to Moncada’s audience, Lettere di Princ., i. 
209 sg., Letters of June 19, 23, 25. 
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to prepare for a campaign against Naples. On 
June 23 Clement had sent a letter of refusal to the 
emperor, in which he laid the responsibility of the 
war on Charles’s insatiable ambition ; as for him- 
self, nothing but regard for the freedom of Italy and 
the Sacred Chair forced him to take up arms.} 
Scarcely was the letter despatched when he re- 
pented ; on June 25 he wrote in milder terms and 
ordered his nuncio Castiglione not to deliver the 
first letter. But it was too late. 

The war began under evil auspices. The 
Venetians did not cross the Adda, the Swiss did 
not appear ; the auxiliaries who were to have come 
with the Marchese di Saluzzo were not equipped. 
And already in June the news arrived that an 
army of landsknechts was collecting in the Tyrol. 
Clement was afraid of being deserted by the French 
court, with which the viceroy was holding negotia- 
tions ; he besought the King not to allow himself 
out of love for his children to be enticed into 
making terms with Charles; he urged Henry VIII. 
to join the league. Giberti burned with zeal. In 
reading his letters to the nuncios abroad it is 
difficult to believe that they were written by a 
priest, and still more surprising is it to see the 
insignificant means with which was waged so great 
a war.” 

1 Raynald, n. xi., and Goldast, Polt. /mp., 987. The letter is 
well written. Charles only received it on August 12, in Granada 
(Sandoval, i. 470), and answered it on September 17, 

2 The letters in the Ze¢t. dz Princ., from June 1526 onwards, 


frequently offend us by their frivolous loquacity. The nuncios at the 
time were in France Capino (who soon returned), in England 
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A revolt in Milan was unsuccessful, and it ap- 
peared as if Sforza must fall a victim to starvation 
in the fortress; on June 20 the imperialists had 
disarmed the city and expelled the nobility. The 
capture of Lodi by assault by the Venetian general 
Malatesta Baglione on June 24 was the sole success 
of the league. There the papal troops finally united 
with the Venetians, and the joint army of 20,000 
men advanced against Milan on July 7. But 
precisely at this crisis Bourbon, the imperial 
governor, marching from Genoa with fresh troops 
and some money, succeeded in reaching the city, 
where lay 7000 famished Spaniards and_lands- 
knechts under Leyva and Vasto; and the allies, 
in consequence of his arrival, withdrew to Marignano 
on July 8. With this retreat the Duke of Urbino 
inaugurated the tactics of procrastination, to which 
he henceforward adhered. No member of the 
league trusted another. Venice suspected that the 
Pope carried on negotiations with the Emperor ; 
the Pope suspected the same of France; the 
attitude of the Duke of Urbino appeared suspicious 
to Guicciardini. For the Duke from Marignano 
idly watched the sufferings of Milan, where the 
Spaniards treated the people like a set of slaves. 
Not until he was joined by a few thousand Swiss 
did he advance, and then without any attempt to 
relieve the city. Sforza surrendered on July 24, 
and withdrew to Lodi; Urbino, despairing of the 
conquest of Milan, laid siege to Cremona. About 


Gambara, the Bishop of Veroli still in Switzerland, Monsignor di 
Pola in Venice, Castiglione in Madrid. 
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the same time an enterprise undertaken against the 
imperialist city of Siena, where the Pope favoured 
Fabio Petrucci, son of Pandolfo, failed. The Orsini 
of Anguillara and Pitigliano, as well as the Floren- 
tines, were ignominiously put to flight, and the 
prestige of the Pope received a blow.t. The luke- 
warmness of the French Court made him de- 
spondent; he sent Sanga to urge the King to 
despatch troops to Lombardy and to undertake 
the expedition against Naples before the viceroy 
returned with the Spanish fleet. 

The Ghibelline party in Latium raised their Moverten! 
heads. After a long interval they saw the empire, fa eae ose! 
revived and powerful, at war with the Papacy, 7 Rome 
Ancient ideas of independence reawoke. True 
that the Roman civic spirit was extinct; that the 
principle of Roman liberty was only represented, 
and that from selfish motives, by the barons. But 
nevertheless it was quite evident that the antagonism 
to papal dominion still survived, and that, when it 
summoned an emperor, a Ghibelline party was still 
forthcoming. This party was headed by Pompeo 
and his brothers Marcello and Giulio, Vespasiano 
Colonna of Fundi, son of Prospero, and Ascanio 
with his natural brother Sciarra. It was also joined 
by Caesar Gaetani of Filettino, Mario Orsini, 
Giambattista Conti, and Girolamo Estouteville, 


1 F, Vettori to Machiavelli, Flor., August 7, 1526: Lettere di 
famil. N. Mach. Opere, xi. 250, The victory was sung in Siena: 
Vittoria gloriosissima de lé Sanest contro ali Florentini nel piano di 
Camollia a di 25. dt Lugo A. 1526. In ottava rima, printed at the 
time and inserted by Tizio in his History of Siena, (Chigi Library.) 
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Count of Sarni. Their idea was to render Clement 
powerless by a sudden attack. While Moncada 
discussed the plan with the Colonna, the Duke of 
Sessa fell ill at Marino. He caused himself to be 
conveyed to Rome, and even from his death-bed 
advised the Colonna to dupe the Pope by a treaty. 
Don Luis De Corduba died on the Quirinal on 
August 18.1 

Clement had already issued warnings to the 
barons: under pretext of obtaining a reconciliation 
with him, they now sent Vespasiano to Rome, 
and on August 22 a treaty was actually concluded ; 
the Colonna surrendered Anagni and other places ; 
they retired again to Neapolitan territory, where 
they could serve the emperor; the Pope granted 
them an amnesty and removed the monitorium 
which he had issued against Pompeo. No one 
was to invade their property. This treaty, from 
which Giberti vainly strove to dissuade his master, 
and for which the Cardinal Della Valle gave security, 
revealed the utter weakness of the Pope. He 
incurred the contempt of friends as well as enemies. 
Trusting to the promises of Vespasiano, in his 
economy he dismissed the greater part of the 
troops, which, under the Count of Anguillara and 
Paolo Baglione, he had brought to Rome. Scarcely 


? The Necrolog. Romanum Mscr, Vat. 7871 registers: 18 d. Aug. 
1526 mor? <l commiserando Lodovico Duca di Sesse in monte cavallo 
nel palazzo del cardle Ivrea. The affairs of the embassy were hence- 
forward transacted by the Secretary Juan Perez, who remained in 
Rome until February 1528. The despatches during this period were 
published for the first time by Rodriguez Villa in Jemorias para 
la Historia del Sagueo de Roma, Madrid, 1875. 
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had he done so when the Colonna occupied Anagni 
and pushed their forces on into the Latin mountains. 
They barred all the roads; no news of their move- 
ments reached Rome, and reports were not believed 
in. With forced marches the barons advanced 
against the city, and with them came Moncada 
as orator of the Emperor or representative of 
Sessa. They numbered 800 horse and 3000 infantry, 
and had some pieces of artillery, which were drawn 
by buffaloes. Pompeo Colonna may now have called 
to mind Sciarra, the bitter enemy of Boniface VIII. 
If, as he hoped, Clement perished in the tumult of 
war, he would compel the election of a candidate 
of his own. 

In the early morning of September 20, the Colonna The 
entered Rome by the Porta S. Giovanni. News wpe 
arrived at the Vatican that the enemy had reached ee 
the Forum, and the terrified Pope summoned a con- 1526. 
sistory.2 Thence Valle and Cibd were sent to 
the Colonna, Campeggi and Cesarini to the Capitol 
to exhort the people to defence. But what was 
the Capitol in the year 1526, and what were the 
Roman people, whose vigour and constitution had 
been destroyed by the popes? Clement had 
deliberately appointed only insignificant men as 
conservators.? The senator was Simone Tornabuoni 


1 In the Monitorium of November 8, 1526, Clement reproaches 
him with having said so in public. 

2 On September 20, 1526, took place the invasion of Rome by the 
Colonna, which was the prelude to the Sack, On September 20, 
1870, the Italians entered the city by the breach at the Porta Pia ; and 
there fell the temporal sovereignty of the Popes. 

3 Cost plebet, che vergognomt at nominarlé: Alberino, Sacco dz 


VOL. VIII. 2L 
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of Florence, a relation of Leo X. The Romans 
did not stir; “this,” they told the Cardinals, “was 
not their affair but the Pope’s.” In spite of many 
good qualities, Clement was nowhere beloved. In 
1526 Marco Foscari described him in the following 
words. “The Pope is 48 years old, a sensible 
man, but slow in decision, which explains his 
irresolution in action. He talks well, he sees 
everything, but he is very timid. He suffers no 
control in affairs of state; he listens to every one 
and then does as he pleases. He is just and 
god-fearing ; in the Segnatura, where three cardinals 
and three referendaries are employed, he would 
do nothing to the prejudice of others. If he 
signs a petition he never revokes it, as did Pope 
Leo, who signed so many. He withdraws no 
benefices; he does not give them in simony; he 
takes no offices in conferring favours, as Leo and 
others did. He wishes everything to follow its 
lawful course. He gives away nothing, nor does 
he bestow the property of others. But he is 
considered avaricious. Pope Leo, however, was 
very liberal; he presented and gave away a great 
deal. This Pope is the opposite, and therefore 
people grumble in Rome. He gives largely in 
alms, but nevertheless he is not liked. He is 
very abstemious and is a stranger to all luxury. 


koma, MS. He mentions only Pietro Martuzzo, Reissner calls 
the three conservators ‘‘ frivolous, dishonourable men,” probably 
after Jovius, Vita Pomp, Col., who says that they were Scarsius, 
a buffoon nicknamed Saccogelato, and the hated minister of finance 
Mario Perusco, 
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He will not listen to jesters or musicians, and 
never indulges in the chase or any other amuse- 
ment. Since he has been Pope he has only 
twice left Rome to go to Magliana, and has very 
rarely visited his vineyard, which is only two 
miles off. His entire pleasure consists in talking 
to engineers concerning waterworks,” ! 

The avarice of the Pope and the greed of Cardinal 
Armellino his camerlengo had seriously irritated 
the populace. One day in consistory, when certain 
taxes imposed by the camerlengo were under 
discussion, Cardinal Pompeo said aloud, that 
Armellino ought to be flayed and his skin shown 
for a quattrino in the State of the Church, and that 
money would then flow in abundantly. Citizens, 
officials and clergy were all oppressed with taxation. 
The monopoly of grain in the hands of usurers had 
produced great distress: the papal government was 
in consequence bitterly hated, and Clement could 
not complain if the Romans looked on the Colonna 
as deliverers.” 

Pompeo’s heralds announced in the streets that 
no one had cause for dread, for the Colonnas only 


1 Report of May 2, 1526, in Albéri, p. 126. Foscari was 
ambassador in Rome from the year 1522 until April 18, 1526, when 
he left the city, and Domenico Venier remained behind as Orator 
of Venice. 

2 Concerning Armellino, see the account of Foscari quoted above. 
I found several letters from him, signed Armellinus Medices, in the 
Gonzaga Archives. Jovius (Vita Pomp.) gives as a reason for the 
dislike with which he was regarded, the wholesale way in which 
he had houses pulled down under pretext of improving the streets, 
but only in order to enrich a single Aedile. See also Varchi, Storéa 
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came to deliver Rome from the tyranny of the 
avaricious Pope. No house, no shop was closed ; 
the entry of the Colonna was regarded simply 
as a spectacle! The cardinals sent to Pompeo 
were not admitted to his presence, but with the 
shout of Freedom! Freedom! the troops marched 
to Trastevere, overpowering the scanty papal force 
at the Porta Santo Spirito, and then forcing their : 
way into the Borgo. At first like Boniface VIII. 
the Pope determined that, seated on the throne, 
he would await the enemy, but Giberti and Filippo 
Strozzi persuaded him to accompany them to 
S. Angelo, whither Guillaume du Bellay the 
French ambassador also escaped. Priests laden 
with gold and silver rushed to the fortress. Others 
hid themselves in the city. The Swiss guard 
was also brought into S. Angelo, and the Vatican 
The thus remained defenceless. The Pope’s rooms, 
ae those of the Cardinals and the members of the 
sacked. Curia were forthwith emptied of their contents ; | 
the Basilica of S. Peter was ruthlessly sacked. 
Even papal soldiers with the shout of “ Viva Spagna ” 
mingled with the enemy to share the spoils? The 
artillery, it is true, fired from the fortress, but 
they were only able to protect the Borgo Nuovo. 
Prisoners were taken and a ransom _ extorted; 


1 Ut Roman. Pop. avarissimé pontificis tyrannide liberarent ; 
Jovius, Veta Pomp. Col.—Attilius, a contemporary (Baluze, AZzscedl., 
iv. 517), says of Pompeo: flagrabat guippe amore Patriae quam omni 
immunitate exuerat Clemens.—Iln Roma non e stato fatto pur un 
minimo disordine: Francesco Gonzaga to the Marchese, September 
20, 1526. Gonzaga Archives. 

2 Sepulveda, ib. vi. 40, as eye-witness. 
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300,000 ducats was estimated as the cost of the 
depredations of but a few hours; for that very 
evening the horde, laden with plunder, retired to 
the quarter of the Colonna in such confusion that 
they might have been utterly put to rout by 
a few hundred men} 

Clement found himself overwhelmed with 
ignominy ; a handful of vassals led by a rebellious 
cardinal had inflicted upon him an unspeakable 
insult, and the whole population of Rome had 
watched the attack almost with smiles! It was 
clear as day that the dominion of the popes over 
Rome was not based on the love of the people ; 
that to the Romans it still appeared as a hated 
usurpation. S. Angelo had no provisions and was 
untenable, and Don Martino, nephew and orator 
of the King of Portugal, effected a treaty between 
the rebels and the Pope. The same evening Capitula- 
through Schomberg Clement summoned Moncada poe 
to his presence. Pompeo, with whom at the See 
time Moncada was in the Palazzo of SS. Apostoli, 1526.’ 
wished to dissuade him, but the astute Spaniard 
followed the invitation, which promised him that 
which he desired. He first received the cardinals 
Ridolfi and Cibo as hostages, and then went to 
S. Angelo, With secret joy the minister of 
Charles V. threw himself at the feet of the Pope, 

1 Girolamo Negri (Lettere dz Princ., i. 234) has given a vivid 
description of the Sack. Likewise Francesco Gonzaga in a despatch 
of September 21. The Diar. Blaste de Cesena (MS, Barberini) says: 
depopulatt sunt fere totum Palatium maxime res et bona Papae, et 
ejus familiarium, multor. Cardinalium, FPraelator, mitras et res 
sacras et in Capella et Sacristia et in S. Petro Altaria, 
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bewailed the utterly purposeless sack, and exhorted 
Clement to become reconciled to the great emperor, 
who did not desire to rule over Italy, although 
it belonged to him by ancient imperial rights. 
Moncada restored the silver papal staff and the 
tiara, which he had taken from the robbers, and 
from his hand these desecrated insignia appeared 
symbols of imperial investiture. The Pope bitterly 
lamented Vespasiano’s breach of faith; he did 
not mention Pompeo’s name, or only did so with 
irony. Yielding to necessity, he consented to 
a treaty, hoping for a reconciliation with the 
Emperor. 

On September 21 the foreign envoys were 
summoned to S. Angelo, and here Moncada drew 
up the following agreement: a four months’ truce 
was concluded between Clement and Charles; the 
Pope recalled his troops from Lombardy, his fleet 
from Genoa; the Colonna, to whom a full pardon 
was granted, retired to Naples! In concluding this 
treaty, Clement, as one of his confidants openly 
avowed, had no intention of keeping it? But 
Moncada had succeeded in his aim of detaching 
him from the league. He triumphantly informed 
the Emperor of his master-stroke; he did not 
hesitate to advise him to affect anger at the 

1 Molini, i. 229. 

2 Con animo perd di non osservare cosa che prometesst, perche sendo 
forzato non era tenuto: Vettori, Sommario, p. 369. On September 
27 the Council of the Ten charges the Orator Venier to thank the 
Pope for determining to continue the war in Lombardy after the 


disgrace inflicted upon him: Venice Archives I., Secret. Conszdez, x. 
fol. 88. 
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occurrence in order to give the Pope some satis- 
faction.! On the other hand the Colonna were 
angry with Moncada; they would have liked to 
storm the fortress, carry the Pope away a prisoner, 
and see Rome in revolt; they upbraided the 
Spaniard as a traitor who had been bribed. Their 


troops laden with spoils left the Baths of Diocletian, The 


where they had been encamped, and withdrew to ass 


Grotta Ferrata on the morning of September 22, 
while, according to treaty, Moncada carried Filippo 
Strozzi, the husband of Clarice Medici, as hostage 
with him to Naples.?, Clement was furious at the 
attitude of the Romans. “I will let them see,” he 
said, “what the absence of the Pope means to 
Rome.” His intention was to leave the city for 
a period.? 

Even before Charles learnt of the conclusion 
of the treaty, he had issued a manifesto to the Pope 


from Granada on September 17; it was his answer y 


to Clement’s letter of June 23, and his justification 


1 Me parece que V. Mod deve mostrar mucho sentimzento de lo 
acaescido a su santidad en esta jornada, . . . Mignet, ut supra, p. 35. 
According to Castiglione’s letter to Schomberg, Granada, November 
11, 1526, Lettere di Nigozz, ii. lib, 6, p. 97, the Emperor’s indigna- 
tion was genuine (that is to say, that he only disapproved of the Sack). 

2 They departed on the morning of September 22: Despatch of 
Matteo Caselli.to the Duke of Ferrara: Este Archives in Modena. 
According to Attilius (Baluze, Azsce//., iv. 517) Pompeo had the 
twelve silver statues of the Apostles in S, Peter’s removed to Cervara, 
—Strozzi had shown himself very unwilling to serve as hostage, and 
Clement never forgave this. 

3 Havendo mi detto che la lz fara conoscer di ch’ tmportantia sera 
il non haver Papa in Roma, che tl dissegno de S. St era dt far la 
vita sua almeno per un tempo fuort de guz: Gonzaga’s despatch, 
Rome, September 25, 1526, 
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against so many accusations, especially in regard 
to his dealings with Sforza. He therein designated 
Clement, and with perfect justice, as the author 
of the war, and threatened to summon a council. 
On October 6 he also wrote to the Cardinals, that 
the Pope, forgetful of his duties, had rejected the 
proposals of peace and only thought of war, con- 
spiracy and revolt against him, the emperor, to 
whom he owed so much; they cught to summon 
a council, since without a council the Lutheran 
movement could not be quelled; on the con- 
trary Germany would be torn from the Catholic 
Church. 

It was here seen how close were the relations 
between the German Reformation and the war, 
which Clement had so thoughtlessly invoked; he 
himself drove the emperor to look for allies in the 
Lutherans. Could Charles V. uphold the Edict 
of Worms in favour of a Pope, who made war upon 
him with all the weapons of treachery and force, 
who wished to deprive him of Naples, and, were 
he victorious, of the imperial crown also? The 
States had requested a council at Nuremberg, and 
when the imperial diet assembled at Speyer in 
June 1526, the party hostile to the Papacy already 

Decrees of formed the majority, and with the consent of the 
eee at ‘drchduke Ferdinand, the momentous resolution 
ee was passed, that until a general council of the 
Church was convoked, each state, as regards the 
Edict of Worms, should bear itself as responsible 


* Charles’s apology in Goldast, i. 479, Goldast, Polit. Jmp., 990. 
Sleidan, De PEstat de la Religion et République, p. 41 sg. 
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to God and to the imperial majesty. The edict was 
thus not actually revoked by the emperor, but the 
Reformation was left to the States, and the terri- 
torial separation of the Church was thereby legally 
introduced. A revolution that could not be con- 
trolled overthrew the hierarchical constitution in 
the German empire and severed the centre of 
Europe from the Catholic faith. At the same time 
the Turks. became masters of Hungary, whose 
young King Lewis II., brother-in-law of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, was killed at Mohacs on August 
29, 1526. When the Pope looked on this general 
conflagration and reflected on his own case he 
must have despaired. After having driven the 
European powers to war with the emperor, he 
was himself disarmed in a few hours by an igno- 
minious attack, and all his statecraft rent asunder 
like a spider’s web, The emperor had contemptu- 
ously allowed him to receive a blow that warned 
him that he was dependent on the imperial favour. 
If he, the head of the entire undertaking, re- 
ceded from it, must not the liberation of Italy 
also fail? 


Clement 
recalls his 
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2, CLEMENT VIOLATES THE TREATY OF SEPTEMBER— 
FRUNDSBERG COLLECTS LANDSKNECHTS — THEIR 
Marcn TO ITaALy — CLEMENT ATTACKS THE 
CoLtonna — Lannoy Lanps aT GarETA — THE 
CoLONNA AND LANNOY ADVANCE TO FROSINONE.; 
FRUNDSBERG TO THE PO—FALL OF GIOVANNI 
MeEpDiciI—BourBON IN MiLAN—HE Joins FRUNDs- 
BERG — THe UNITED FORCES MARCH AGAINST 
PaRMA—FERRAMOSCA AS INTERMEDIARY IN ROME 
—VICTORY OF THE PAPAL TROOPS AT FROSINONE 
—EXPEDITION OF THE ARMY AND FLEET AGAINST 
Naples — THE ArRMy DiIsBANDED — MARCH OF 
Bourson’s TRoops—TuMULT IN HIS CAMP—ILL- 
NESS OF FRUNDSBERG — TREATY BETWEEN THE 
PorpE AND LANNOY—LANNOY TRIES TO ARREST 
THE ADVANCE OF BouRBON’s ARMY—IT MARCHES 
AGAINST ROME. 


The league achieved some measure of success 
after Saluzzo arrived to lay siege to Milan.  Cre- 
mona and Pizzighettone surrendered. Genoa was 
besieged by the fleet under Doria, and the fall of 
Hungary made it impossible that German auxil- 
iaries should be sent to Italy. News arrived of the 
conclusion of the treaty of September, and im- 
mediately the Duke of Urbino hurried to Mantua 
to spend his days with his wife in idleness; Guido 
Rangone went to Modena and Saluzzo remained 
in Asti. Clement ordered Guicciardini with his 


troopsfrom infantry to retire across the Po, but left Giovanni 
Lombardy. Vedici with 4000 men of the army engaged in 


besieging Milan, under the pretext that he was 
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in the French pay. Guicciardini implored the Pope 
not to observe the treaty ; this would be the over- 
throw of the whole national enterprise. “Rather 
would I die,’ he wrote to Giberti, “than live in 
such disgrace.” He delayed his withdrawal, but 
it was inevitable; on October 9 he was already 
at Piacenza. 

When Clement informed the Cardinals that he 
intended going to Barcelona to conclude peace with 
the emperor, his words were merely the expression 
of his despair and his indignation with the Romans. 
He submitted the idea, which he had previously 
formed, to the kings of France and England, who 
urgently dissuaded him and encouraged him to 
break the treaty that had been forced upon him? 
Clement speedily resolved to adopt their counsel, 
and the day following the conclusion of the treaty 
sent Langey to France with an explanation declar- 
ing it null? And yet the tranquillity with which 
Francis I. learnt of the attack on the Vatican should 
have served as a warning. Giberti bitterly com- 
plained of the indifference of the French Court; 
each side overwhelmed the other with reproaches. 


1 Vorret prima mortire mille volte che vivere con tanta indignite ; 
che maladetto sia chi ha pin paura de pericoli che del male. Al 
Datario; September 26, 1526, Of. zmedzte, iv. n. 140; and similar 
letters in the same collection, and in the Lett. de Princ., ii. 14 sg. 
On October 5 he writes: wz pare la torre di Babel. 

2 On October 18, 1526, Clement informs the King of Portugal of 
the attack made by the Colonna, on account of which he had been 
unable to carry out his idea of going to Spain. He proposes a 
congress and sends Don Martino to Portugal. £f. Sadoletz, 
iv. n, TIO, 

3 Guiseppe de Leva, ii. 379. 
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The Pope accused the French of negligence, since 
it had only been in full confidence of support that 
he had made war; he in turn was reproached with | 
indecision.! The reproaches were well founded ; for 
Clement invariably adopted half measures, and thus 
always allowed the right opportunity to escape. 
When he ordered his troops to retreat across the 
Po he nevertheless wished that the war should be 
continued in the Milanese territory, and determined 
secretly to encourage it. He brought cavalry under 
Vitelli, the Swiss and the infantry of Giovanni 
Medici to Rome. Affairs assumed an increasingly 
threatening aspect. The treaty of September only 
remained good for four months; if nothing were 
settled within that time, the war might be turned 
against Rome itself. For precisely at this crisis 
the emperor sent fresh forces to Italy; the fleet 
with 7000 Spaniards and Germans under Alarcon 
was made ready, and with it Lannoy sailed from 
Carthagena to Naples on October 24. At the 
same time an army of landsknechts collected in 
Tyrol with the object of descending on Milan, 
which Bourbon had difficulty in defending against 
the allied army. Frundsberg, the chief captain 
of the county of Tyrol, the most celebrated German 
soldier of his time, was to lead this army into Italy. 


1 Giberti to Canossa, Lett. dz Princ, ii. 30. The learned Count 
Lodovico di Canossa was born in Verona in 1476, He came to 
Rome under Julius II,, was made Bishop of Tricarico in 1511, 
frequently served as nuncio to Leo X., was nominated Bishop of 
Bayeux by Francis I., entered the King’s service in 1520, and was his 
ambassador in Venice in 1526 and 1527. © Giov. Orti Manara, 
Intorno alla vita ed alle gesta del Conte Lod. di Canossa, Verona, 1845. 
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The entreaties of Ferdinand and of the imperialists, 
who were reduced to dire straits in Lombardy, had 
prevailed on the already elderly hero once more to 
march for the honour of the emperor to the country, 
where since 1509 he had performed so many glorious 
deeds. He magnanimously banished from his mind 
his discontent ; for his great services, especially those 
before Pavia, had never obtained adequate reward. 
Since, owing to the fall of Hungary, the Archduke 
was unable to send money or troops to Lombardy, 
Frundsberg mortgaged his own castles and property, 
even Mindelheim itself, and raised 38,000 florins, 
with which to pay a troop of soldiers. On October 26 
he went to Tyrol, and collected thirty-five companies, 
12,000 men strong, in Botzen and Meran. These 
were commanded by valiant leaders, his son Melchior, 
his brother-in-law Lewis count of Lodron, Count 
Christof of Eberstein, Alexander count of Cleven, 
Niclas lord of Fleckenstein, Albert of Freyberg, 
Conrad Boyneburg or Bemmelberg, called the 
little Hess, Claus Seidenstiicker, Hans von Biberach 
and Sebastian Schertlin. 

The formidable force, which was called “the pious The lands- 
landsknechts,” at this time constituted the pith of ae 
the German army. They had originally been raised 
by Maximilian; Frundsberg had perfected their 
organisation and had imbued them with warlike 
spirit. They had arisen out of the disruption of 
chivalry, and since Kaiser Max himself had borne 
the lance on his shoulder, noble lords no longer 
disdained to serve in the ranks of the infantry. 
The force, raised from time to time in market 
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places and squares, was like the ancient companies 
of condottieri, an ordered military republic; and 
the commanding Colonel was a man of power. 
The articles of service contained the list of their 
duties and rights, their laws and their customs. 
Discipline was maintained by a large body of 
officials, quarter-master and commissary, magistrate, 
provost and sergeant, they were even provided with 
an executioner. The Colonel had his lieutenant. 
Captains commanded the companies or bands, 
of which ten, of more than four hundred men each, 
formed the regiment. The heavy banners were 
carried by ensigns. The brave and jovial lands- 
knechts fought with long lances in serried ranks. 
Before their “hedgehog” the French sommes 
d’armes often receded, and the Swiss, hitherto the 
strongest infantry in Europe, met in them their 
superiors. Some squadrons used muskets, but 
weapons of every kind — halberds, maces and 
hammers—were seen among them. A short sword 
hung from their girdle. Their clothing was not 
uniform. They marched in varied and fantastic 
attire, wearing coloured doublet, wide hose, leather 
jerkins, and coats of mail; on their heads helmets, 
spiked or otherwise, or hats with plumes.’ 

These landsknechts of Frundsberg, Swabians, 
Franconians, Bavarians, Tyrolese, young vigorous 

1 Concerning the landsknechts, see Barthold, Georg von Frundsberg 
oder das deutsche Kriegshandwerk zur Zet der Reformation, Hamburg, 
1833. In the State Library in Munich is preserved the ‘‘ Lands- 
knechisordnung,” compiled by Conrad von Bemelberg in 1544. With 


regard to this celebrated leader, see E. Solger: Dex Landsknechis- 
obrist Konrad von Bemelberg, der kleine Hesz. Nordlingen, 1870. 
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men from the mountains and country, under noble 
leaders who had won fame in Italy or in the 
Peasants’ war, were urged no less by thirst of 
adventure and spoil than by fierce national hatred 
to cross the Alps and make war on the perjured 
enemy oftheemperor. They were mainly Lutherans. 
Frundsberg himself leaned towards the new doctrines ; 
it was said that he brought a cord woven with gold 
for the Pope’s neck, and although his secretary 
Reissner declares the statement to have been a 
calumny, he nevertheless admits “that Frundsberg 
often said, that if he went to Rome he would 
hang the Pope.” The march to Rome was a fixed 
idea in the mind of the German general; that which 
had been prevented by Lannoy’s weakness after 
the victory of Pavia he would now accomplish. 
Neither the warning vision of his brother Adam, 
nor the exhortations of the Bishop of Trent, nor 
afterwards those of Cardinal Bernard of Klosz, 
availed to dissuade Frundsberg from the dangerous 
expedition. He replied with his proverb, “many 
enemies, much honour; with God’s help he would 
succeed in saving the emperor and his people.” 
His object was to join Bourbon in Milan, but to 
reach Milan was a difficult task. For the allied 
army occupied not only the defiles near Verona, 
but all the remaining Alpine passes. Frundsberg 
would be obliged to cross the most untrodden 
mountains, and when he reached the Lombard 
plains his exhausted forces would be awaited by the 
enemy with artillery and cavalry. On November 12, 
1526, with adventurous courage, he left Trent, 
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Frundsberg turned to the right among the mountains of Sarca 


leads the 
lands- 
knechts 
into Italy, 
Noy, 1526. 


above Lodron, and encamped opposite the gorge 
of Anfer, as if determined to storm it and open 
the pass to the Lago D’Idro. Then on November 
16 he climbed the wild and high mountains between 
the lakes of Idro and Garda, his brother-in-law 
Lewis, Count of Lodron, acting as guide. The 
general, who was a corpulent man, was pushed 
forward by stalwart soldiers; while others formed 
with their spears a railing between him and the 
precipices. The troops thus reached Aha, the first 
Venetian village! On November 19 they descended 
into level country at Gavardo in the district of 
Brescia, and here encountered the first troops 
of the astonished enemy. Wading through the 
rushing water, the landsknechts advanced through 
the Venetian province, beating the enemy off with 
their muskets, in the hope of reaching Milanese 
territory. 

While the storm of war broke over Lombardy, 
the Pope in Rome gathered courage to form fresh 
resolutions. The war party urged him to break 
the treaty. If he lost the support of his allies, 
he dreaded falling defenceless into the power 
of the emperor. For the moment the affairs of 
the league were prosperous; its army of 35,000 
men was the stronger, the imperial forces in Milan 
were in sore distress. Frundsberg might easily 
be driven back to Tyrol; from Genoa Navarro 


1 The author of the article ‘‘Georg Frundsberg,” Oesterr, Revue, 
ii., 1864, holds the village of Aha mentioned by Reissner to be the 
present Hano. 
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and Doria might easily close the passage against 
Lannoy’s vessels, for never before had a stronger 
fleet been collected. The campaign against Naples 
might finally be undertaken from Rome, and in 
Naples the intention was cherished of putting 
forward a new pretender of the Angevin house, 
René Count of Vaudemont, a brother of the Duke 
of Lorraine. 

But what chiefly troubled Clement was the insult 
that he had suffered at the hands of the Colonna. 
He must do something to restore his prestige. 
On November 7 he issued a monitorium against 
Pompeo ;! then as Pompeo at Naples appealed to 
a council in Germany, and even caused a citation 
thereto to be posted up in Rome, the Pope pro- 
nounced the ban against him and all the members 
and adherents of his house. He raised troops; he 
commanded each of the cardinals at his own cost to 
equip 100 men.” Several of the Orsini, the Count 
of Anguillara, Francesco of Gravina, Giampolo, and 
Ranuccio Farnese obeyed the Pope with alacrity, 
for the question was that of crushing their hereditary 
enemy. 

The general of the papal army was Vitello Vitelli, 
and Cardinal Trivulzio was to accompany the ex- 
pedition as legate. As early as the beginning of 


1] have seen the Monitorium in the type of the period in the 
Chigi Library; likewise that issued against the Colonna on 
November 10. Documents of this kind were printed in a small 
format and circulated as pamphlets. 

2 Caselli to the Duke of Ferrara, Rome, December 8, 1526. Este 
Archives in Modena. 
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Clement November Clement ordered an attack on the pro- 
ke “*" perty of the Colonna, untroubled by any considera- 


Colonna. tion for the fate of his relation Strozzi, who was in 
the fortress at Naples as hostage for his fidelity. 
Marino, Zagarolo, Gallicano, Montefortino, Genaz- 
zano and Subiaco, some fourteen places were for the 
most part reduced to ruins. Only in Palliano and 
Rocca di Papa were the Colonna able to hold their 
position” Clement thus broke the treaty of 
September, while he repaid the faithless barons in 
their own coin. He formed new hopes, when he 
heard that the French fleet, sailing from Marseilles 
with Vaudemont and Renzo da Ceri, had reached 
Savona; Genoa, however, where Doria had renewed 
the blockade, was nearing its fall. He reckoned 
on the defeat of the Viceroy, who had sailed from 
Spain, but he was soon to learn that, although with 
heavy losses, Lannoy had succeeded in reaching — 

es Corsican waters. When the Pope heard that he had 

wil e 


fleet arrived in the harbour of San Stefano, whence he 


tector’ menaced at the same time Tuscany and Rome; 


Tuscany, 

1 Francesco Gonzaga to the Marchese Gonzaga, November 6, 
1526. Archiv. Stor., App. ii. 294. Further, reports by Capino da 
Capo in the service of the Pope. On November 2 Capino made an 
expedition from Rome against Cave, and caused the fortress there to 
be demolished. The Pope assured the Imperialists that he would 
not touch Naples, but Capino writes to Calandra, Gonzaga’s secretary 
(Rome, November 2, 1526), that this assurance was only a mask. 
According to Jovius (Vita Pomp.) the castle in Genazzano was 
spared, u¢ elegantiorib, Vespasiani aedibus, guas Prosper extruerat, 
dissimulanter parceretur: out of consideration for the danger to 
Strozzi’s life in Naples. His wife Clarice strove to win over 


Vespasiano. Vita di Filippo Strozzi scritta da Lorenzo suo 
Sratello, apud Graevium, viii. ii. 20, 
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when he was informed that Frundsberg had crossed 
the Alps, he fell a prey to the utmost terror. From 
San Stefano, however, the Viceroy sent the knight 
Pignalosa with assurances of the emperor’s good 
intentions towards Rome; he then put to sea and 
reached Gaeta on December 1. He was here met 
by Pompeo and Ascanio Colonna, who, thirsting 
for revenge for the destruction of their towns, im- 
plored him to march without delay to Rome. He 
gave them troops and they speedily occupied 


Ceprano. 
The landing of the viceroy produced the utmost 
consternation in the Vatican. “We are on the 


brink of ruin,” wrote Giberti to Gambara, the Nuncio 
in England ; “fate has poured all its evils upon us 
and has nothing more to add to our misery. It 
seems to me as if we had already received sentence 
of death and were only awaiting its execution,”! 
The Curia cried for peace ; Schomberg, an adherent 
of the emperor, urged the Pope to conclude a treaty. 
He sent to the Viceroy the General of the 
Franciscans Quifionez, who had returned from 
Spain bringing him the emperor’s proposals ; but 
Lannoy required a separate peace under conditions 
that would have ruined the Pope.” In order to give 
emphasis to his demands, the viceroy crossed the 
Liris. Rome rose in commotion; people began 
to hide their property in places of safety. To 


1 Rome, December 7, 1526. Lettere di Princ., ii. 20. 

2 Lettere di Princ., 1. 182, and Lannoy’s Instructions to the 
Secretary Giovanni Durante, when he sent him from Siena to the 
Emperor on May 17, 1527. Text in Lanz, Corresp., i. 693. 
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Clement himself it seemed as if he had no alter- 
native but flight or surrender into the power of the 
emperor. On December 20 Lannoy stood before 
Frosinone, a strongly situated fortress, which was 
defended by the Bande Neri in the pay of the Pope, 
while Renzo da Ceri and Trivulzio encamped with 
their main forces near Ferentino. 

Ruin approached nearer and nearer from the 
South, and slowly from the North also. The 
audacious march of Frundsberg’s landsknechts, 
without horses or artillery, without supplies or 
money, first over the mountains of the Italian 
Tyrol, then through Lombardy and on into the 
centre of Italy, amid the rains of winter and hard- 
ships indescribable, presents a spectacle so strange 
as to carry us back to the dark times of the bands 
of wandering mercenaries, if not to those of the 
race-migrations.! When the Italians allowed this 
errant people to traverse their country, they were 
indeed ripe for servitude. Frundsberg, unable to 
reach Milanese territory from Gavardo, turned into 
the Mantuan district to gain the Po, and from this 
side to effect a junction with Bourbon. After 
having cut his way by Lunato, Solferino and Goito, 
he entered the Seraglio, the strongly fortified 
territory of Mantua. He was enticed hither by the 
treacherous Marchese Gonzaga, under pretext of 
assisting him across the Po, since the Pope had 
formed a treaty with the emperor. That the 
landsknechts enclosed within this district escaped 


? Machiavelli compares them with the companies of mercenaries, 
Spediz. II, a, Franc. Guicciardini, Opp. x., Furlo, April 13, 1527. 
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destruction is the strangest feature in the whole 
expedition, and it is scarcely intelligible how 
Urbino’s army did not succeed in overthrowing 
them in the marshes of Mantua or the passage of 
the Po. In reading the naive account of their 
dangers by Reissner, we seem to see before us the 
march of the Ten Thousand under Xenophon. 
Francesco Maria and Giovanni Medici had come to 
the frontier with 1600 cavalry and gooo foot to 
drive the audacious enemy from the small dyke 
that divides Borgo-forte and Governolo: “the 
landsknechts, however, stood with their muskets 
like a wall; whenever the enemy appeared they 
showed their faces, and made them turn and drove 
them behind.” On November 24, eight times 
between morning and evening did they repel the 
attacks of the enemy; at length they reached 
Governolo on the Mincio, where they rested a day. 
Here messages and aid arrived from Ferrara. 
Clement’s greatest error was that of having failed 
to make Duke Alfonso join the league, as Venice 
and France had urgently desired. The Pope had 
long carried on negotiations with him through 
Guicciardini, but to the Duke’s demand for the 
restitution of Modena he had yielded too late and 
under conditions too difficult. Alfonso, who at Alfonso of 
heart always leaned to France, feared for his ete 
territories and gave ear to the proposals of the avec 
emperor. By a diploma of October 5, 1526, which 
the viceroy brought with him from Spain, Charles 
V. ratified him in possession of Modena, Reggio 
and all his other states, appointed him his captain- 
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general, and allotted him in return the revenues 
of the county of Carpi. The covetous attacks of 
Julius II. and Leo X. on Ferrara were thus avenged. 
For had Alfonso joined the league, the followers 
of Frundsberg would infallibly have perished on 
the Po. True, that the Duke had not yet declared 
himself, had not yet received investiture; but he 
already showed that he was in favour of the emperor. 
He sent some boats laden with provisions and 
money, also. twelve pieces of artillery, to Frunds- 
berg at Governolo. 

The second shot from one of these guns went 
straight to the Pope’s heart ; for on November 25 
Giovanni Medici fell mortally wounded in an attack 
which he was making on the landsknechts at the 
bridge of the Mincio. This savage soldier, the last 
hope of Italy and also of the Pope, who had in- 
tended summoning him to Rome, died on November 
30 at Mantua, whither he had been conveyed; a 
characteristic figure of the decadence of Italy, a 
compound of hero and satyr 

A single shot had set Frundsberg at liberty, and 
while the Duke of Urbino lay quietly in Mantua 
and all the enterprises of the allies came to, nought, 
he advanced unhindered. On November 28 he 
crossed the Po, near Ostiglia by boats to Revere, 
and again supplied by Alfonso with money and 

1 He died in the arms of Pietro Aretino. See the letter dated 
Mantua, December 10, 1526, to Franc. degli Albizzi, Lett. di Giov. 
de’ Medict: Arch, Stor. nuova, Serie ix., Disp. ii., 1859.—Married 
in 1517 to Maria, daughter of Jacopo Salviati and Lucrezia Medici, 


he left a son Cosimo, afterwards first Duke of Florence, who was 
born on June 12, 1519. 
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artillery, proceeded against Guastalla. Here he 
threatened Parma and Piacenza, whither Guicciar- 
dini and Guido Rangone had retired with the papal 
troops. Urbino, urgently summoned thither, pre- 
ferred to remain on the other side of the Po, 
in order to cover the Venetian states. “The 
good fortune of the emperor,’ said Guicciardini 
at the time, “is unbounded, but it reaches its 
zenith in the circumstance that his enemies have 
neither the intelligence nor the desire to use their 
forces.” 

On December 1 Frundsberg was joined by 
Philibert, Count of Chalons and Prince of Orange, 
whom the Peace of Madrid had released from his 
French prison at Bourges; for the young prince, 
the last of his house, had quitted the service of the 
King of France for that of Charles V. Coming 
from Spain by sea, he had been made prisoner 
by Andrea Doria near Villafranca in July 1524. 
He now arrived with a few hundred mercenaries, 
whom he had skilfully conveyed across the Lago 
di Garda, and Niccolo Gonzaga also appeared with 
500 Italian musketeers. Amid torrents of rain 
the army crossed the Taro, and on December 14 
successfully reached Firenzuola between Parma 
and Piacenza. From here Frundsberg informed 
Bourbon in Milan “that in face of great dangers, he 
had crossed high mountains and deep waters, had 
spent two months in the country, enduring poverty, 
hunger and frost ; that owing to the great patience 
of his soldiers and with the help of God, he had 
divided and driven back the enemy; he lay there 
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in the enemy’s country, attacked every day, and 
desired further instructions.” 

Bourbon first sent Robert of Cajazzo with 600 
horse to Firenzuola, where Frundsberg encamped 
for sixteen days, at constant war with the papal 
troops, and in no small danger between the two 
strong towns. Saluzzo too had at length crossed 
the Po, to defend the papal territory: If Bourbon 
failed to appear, the landsknechts would be caught 
in a net, as at Mantua. Bourbon’s departure was 
prevented by the mutinous Spaniards, who refused 
to march until they had received their pay. The 
distress in Milan was indescribable; the city was 
reduced to the last extremity. On the Constable’s 
arrival thither from Spain he had sworn to the 
despairing citizens, that, on the receipt of 30,000 
ducats, he would remove the troops from the city. 
“If I break my oath,” he swore, “may the first 
shot in the field kill me.” The money was given; 
the oath was broken. In order to raise funds, Milan 
was squeezed to the last drop of blood. In this 
extremity Morone, condemned to death, purchased 
remission of his sentence for 20,000 ducats, Pes- 
cara’s tempter henceforth became Bourbon’s com- 
panion and private secretary.! 

The Constable left the command in Milan to 
Leyva and Gaspar Frundsberg, departed with his 
troops on January 30, 1527, and joined Frundsberg 
near Pontenuro on February 7. Spaniards, Italians 


1 Privilegium, gratia et restitutio clar™ Com. H. Maroni, executed 
by Bourbon, Milan, January I, 1527. (Dandolo, Rzcordz, p. 209.) 
Bourbon appointed him Commissary-general for Southern Italy. 
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and Germans together formed an army of more 
than 30,000 men, on foot and horseback, but with 
few pieces of artillery... In the circumstances of 
the age the army was extraordinarily large, and the 
strongest that the emperor ever put into the field. 
Beside the German leaders there were also the 
Spaniards Juan d’Urbina, Vergara, Catinaro, the 
Count of Giara, and the Italians Fabrizio Mara- 
maldo, the Count of Cajazzo, Federigo Caraffa, two 
Gonzaga and the Marchese del Vasto. It was a 
formidable host of veteran soldiers, whom a hundred 
battles had made hard as steel, and whom no hard- 
ship could bend: Catholics and Lutherans all fired 
with the same fierce hatred of the Papacy and im- 
pelled by the same thirst for spoil. Want com- 
pelled them to remain twenty days at Piacenza, 
A council of war was then held in the open field, 
and it was decided to proceed to the Romagna. 
Florence or Rome was to be the goal of the 
expedition. With banners erect the army set 
forward on February 22 and advanced against 
Parma. 

Meanwhile as usual in Rome the war and the 
negotiations with the Viceroy were carried on at 

1 Schertlin gives their strength as follows, ‘‘in January 1527 we 
left Posto Novo (Ponte Nuro) near Placentia, what with soldiers, 
cuirassiers, Spaniards and light horses 16,000 strong, with our leader 
the Duke of Bourbon, to march to Rome and through the Pope’s 
country, round Bologna and elsewhere, destroying and burning 
everything.” ‘‘Lebensbeschreibung des beriihmten Ritters Seb. 
Schertlin von Burtenbach.” Frankfort, 1777, p. 19.—Giuseppe de 
Leva, ii. 397, gives as the strength of the entire army 16,000 German 
soldiers, 5000 Spaniards, 2000 Italians, 500 Hommes d’Armes and 
about 1000 light cavalry. 
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the same time. France and Venice urged the 
Pope onwards, and for the moment his affairs in 
the Campagna seemed promising. His army had 
been reinforced; Renzo had arrived in December 
to conduct the expedition against Naples and 
Vaudemont was expected, On January I, 1527, 
the Pope released Orazio Baglione from his three 
years’ imprisonment in S. Angelo and took him 
into his pay.1 Nevertheless, dismayed by the death 
of Giovanni Medici, Clement shrank from, continuing 
the war. The Florentines trembled at the approach 
of the landsknechts; they besought the Pope to 
make terms with the Viceroy, and would willingly 
have paid the sum of 150,000 ducats which he 
demanded. Clarice Medici with tears and lamenta- 
tions daily implored the release of her husband 
from his. prison in Naples, and the Pope, assailed 
on all sides, resembled a vessel tossed on a raging 
sea.” Some advised him to summon a council 
without delay; others, his. coffers being empty, to 
create cardinals in return for money. He refused 
the latter suggestion from honourable and conscien- 
tious scruples. He told the Venetian ambassador 
that “rather would he sell the property of S. Peter.” 
He exhorted Venier to apply to the Republic 
for a sum of money, with which Frundsberg 
might be bribed; but the ambassador replied, 
that a general who had mortgaged his own 


1 Memorie Perugine di Teseo Alfani, Arch. Stor., xvi. 2, Pp. 309. 
Orazio had been imprisoned with Gentile on January 27, 15243; the 
Pope, however, had soon restored the latter to liberty. 

2 Franc. Gonzaga to his master, Rome, January 10, 1527. 
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estates in the emperors cause was not to be 
bought.t 

The Romans meanwhile were stirred to activity 
by. the danger that menaced them; they recalled 
the fact that in the days of their republic they 
possessed a civic militia. The captains of the The civic 
regions held musters, and it was found that each mute. 
quarter could provide 1000 men, The levy was Rome. 
begun, and it was calculated that a civic militia 
of from 12 to 14,000, among them many nobles, 
might be raised.” 

On January 20 Cesare Ferramosca arrived at 
Gaeta. Ferramosca was sent by the emperor to 
the Pope to lay before him the conditions of a truce 
in which France. and Venice were included? For 
Charles sincerely desired peace. Accompanied by 
Quifionez and Schomberg, who had been holding 
negotiations with Lannoy, the imperial plenipo- 
tentiary came to Rome on January 25, while the Ferra- 

6 mosca 
viceroy and Moncada allowed the army to, advance holds 
to Frosinone to create an impression on the Pope. Prsena 
Clement was so terrified that he was at once ready Rome. 
to accept Lannoy’s hard conditions; ze, the pay- 
ment of 200,000 ducats to satisfy the landsknechts, 

1 Dom. Venier to the Ten, Rome, December 27, 1526. Venice 
Archives, 

2 Despatches of Franc. Gonzaga, Rome, January 21, 29, 1527. 
Assat bella gente, he says of the militia, Juan Perez (Despatch of 
January 26) calls them ‘‘ gente de bien y luzida,” and adds: mas yo 
creo que st la gente cesarea viene con furia y victoria, gue no hallaré 
aqut mucha reststencta (in Villa, Memortas, p. 59). 

3 On November 23, 1526, Charles informs the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Ferramosca’s. mission : Lanz, Correspond., n. 97; n. 99, Account 
of. the embassy to the Emperor, from Ferrara, April 4, 1527. 
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the surrender of Ostia and Civita Vecchia, of Pisa 
and Leghorn, of Parma and Piacenza, the restora- 
tion of the Colonna and others. The cardinals 
opposed the terms, but on January 28 the Pope 
concluded a treaty, according to which weapons 
were to rest in Latium until an answer arrived 
from Venice. Ferramosca hastened with these 
articles to Frosinone ; but a day before his departure 
Giberti sent secret orders to Trivulzio, empowering 
the general by a stroke of arms to bring the Pope 
to a better frame of mind.1 On January 31 Ferra- 
mosca handed over the articles to the cardinal- 
legates, whom to his surprise he met on the march 
to Frosinone. Trivulzio pocketed the letter and 
courageously attacked the imperialists. They 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Bande Nert. 
Frosinone was relieved and the viceroy was obliged 
to retire on Ceprano, when Cardinal Pompeo saved 
the artillery. Once again a soldier, the Cardinal 
applied himself to remove the cannon. Here at 
Ceprano, Lannoy met the English envoy Sir John 
Russell, who strove to negotiate a truce.” 


1 Evidences of this are the letters of Giberti to Trivulzio of January 
28, 1527: Correspondenze segrete di Giamm. Guiberto col Card, 
Trivulzio del? A, 1527, edited by Gualterio, Turin, 1845, n. 17 sg. 
il sig. Cesare col vescovo Aprutino partiranno di qui domani. Se 
avanti che loro giungano, zl disordine che s’intende essere nel campo 
det nemict vi presentasse occastone di far qualche bello effetto, spere che 
le Signorie V. non la perderanno—Non Ja esorto a cosa con temerita, 
nua non le lego le mani per pratica niuna. 

2 Lannoy’s Instructions to Durant. On February 3, 1527, the 
imperialists withdrew from Frosinone, as Trivulzio thence writes on 
this date to Giberii: ¢ pot che Dio ct mostra la vittoria habbiamlo 
deliberato usarla se ct mandasst V. S, mille brevi et lettere in contrario 
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The victory at Frosinone threw Giberti and the 
Pope into transports of joy. “I do not know,” 
wrote the former to Trivulzio, “ whether his Holiness 
has ever experienced so much pleasure in your 
obedience, as in the disobedience with which you 
replied to the brief, which would have suspended 
the course of victory.”! The retreat of the viceroy, 
the arrival of French and English supplies of money 
and the exhortations of the ambassadors misled the 
dazzled priests, without breaking off negotiations, 
into trying to extract the greatest amount of profit 
from the trivial success. Just at this time the 
Pope escaped a great danger. One of his favourites Conspiracy 
was the young and restless Napoleon of Farfa ABEOLOE 
(son of John Jordan Orsini by his first wife, piste a 
natural daughter of King Ferrante), who carried Pope. 
on incessant lawsuits with his step-mother Madonna 
Felice on account of the family property. He was 
taken into the imperial pay and promised the 
daughter of Vespasiano in marriage. In return 
he undertook to open his fortresses, especially 
Vicovaro, to the imperialists, and by this route 
Ascanio Colonna and Lannoy were to march with 
their troops to the gates of Rome. At the same 
time he was himself to appear with a force in the 


non volemoin mo alcuno N.S. paghi li 200" ne inclind la Mi Apost. 
asi vile giogo quanto li era proposto e non piglt ma dia la legge come 
é dover. Florence Archives, Carte Strozz., filza 363, fol. 83. Capino 
gives a minute description of the occurrences to the Marchese of 
Mantua, Frosinone, February 9, 1527: Gonzaga Archives, which 
contain reports received from him written from Rome and the 
Campagna from January until April. 
1 Correspondenze segrele, ut supra, N. 22. 
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Vatican as the deliverer of the Pope, in order not 
only to give entrance to the enemy, but to seize 
his Holiness. The plot was discovered by the 
Count of Anguillara; the Abbot of Farfa was 
taken a prisoner at Bracciano and brought to 
S. Angelo} 

On February 1 the young Vaudemont, an utterly 
impecunious adventurer, also arrived in Rome. It 

Enterprise was decided to attack Naples. Renzo marched 

nies to the Abruzzi, where he occupied Aquila and all 
the country as far as Sora, while Trivulzio pushed 
on to S. Germano and Vaudemont tempted fortune 
with Doria’s vessels. Molo di Gaeta, Torre del 
Greco and Sorrento surrendered. The city of 
Naples itself feared that the enemy would land 
there. 

The Pope could have hoped nothing more from 
this undertaking than to obtain more favourable 
conditions from the Viceroy,? and the successes 
gained were soon to meet with an unexpected end. 
Scarcely ever has a war been waged with such 
slender resources as was on both sides the Italian 
war of 1527. The impossibility of raising sums 
of money, which, compared to the immense war 
taxes now paid by conquered cities and nations, 
seem insignificant to absurdity, then produced 
disasters of serious importance in history. In 
March the unpaid papal forces refused further 


1 Franc. Gonzaga, Despatches of February 5, 6, 10: Quando non 
se fosse scoperto il trattato—era la rovina del mondo, The project had 
been to murder the Popé and eight cardinals. 

2 This is shown by the correspondence between Giberti and 
Trivulzio. 
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service, and began to disband; Renzo was con- The land 
sequently obliged to retire to Piperno. Clement ipo Pore 


now found himself in the greatest perplexity ; he seer 
was terrified by the advance of Bourbon, who 
threatened Florence; and he despaired of rescue 
at the hands of Venice or France. Guillaume 
du Bellay, the ambassador of Francis I., who was 
eagerly expected with a sum of 20,000 ducats, 
did not arrive until March 11, and brought with 
him the request that the war with Naples should 
be continued, as it was proposed that a son of 
the King of France should receive the Neapolitan 
crown and marry Catherine Medici.1 On the same 
day, however, arrived also Ferramosca and Seron, 
envoys of the Viceroy, who had retired to Gaeta 
and who sincerely wished to make terms. 

For five days Clement remained irresolute, until Negotia- 
on March 15 he decided for the Viceroy.2 The {ons >e 


tween the 
same day Renzo hurried to Rome to prevent the hope pee? 
treaty, but it was too late® Lannoy reduced his March,’ 
conditions, not only on account of the attack on *®?” 
Naples, but also because Bourbon had written that 
his position was desperate. On setting forth on 
February 22 the Constable had turned against 
Modena, keeping the enemy rather behind than 
before him. Instead of attacking him, the allied 


army had divided; Urbino was not even with it, 


1 He refused to give the 20,000 ducats to the Pope because the 
bank of Spina had failed: Venetian letters in M. Sanuto, vol. xliv. 

2 Lett. di Princ., ii. 60,62. Lannoy ratified the truce in the camp 
of Ceprano on March 16. Copy in M, Sanuto, vol. xliv. fol. 267. 

3 Despatch of Franc. Gonzaga of March 16. 
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having, under pretext of illness, remained in 
Gazzuolo. As general of the Venetians he held 
that his only duty was to protect the republic; but 
he coveted besides the restoration of S. Leo and 
Montefeltre, and it was evident that a man, towards 
whom the Medici had acted so badly, could feel 
no great enthusiasm for the safety of the State of 
the Church. Even Venice distrusted the Pope ; 
it was said that he was carrying on negotiations 
with the Constable, who had promised to spare 
Florence, if he were himself recognised as Duke of 
Milan. 

Bourbon’s army lived solely on plunder; but 
the unfortunate farmer everywhere kept his property 
concealed. Only at Reggio did the troops find 
some supplies. Bourbon was here joined by the 
young Ferrante Gonzaga, who a year before had 
returned from the Spanish court, a brave general of 
cavalry and afterwards a celebrated commander of 
Charles V2. The Constable hurried from Bonporto 
to Finale, where he met Alfonso. The Duke declined 
to join him or to pay a subsidy unless Modena was 
restored to him. Both from hatred to the Pope, 
and because it was important that this terrible 
army should be removed from the neighbourhood 
of his dominions, he advised Bourbon to open the 


1 The correspondence was discovered. The Pope, wrote the 
knight Landriano to Sforza, does not keep his promises, unless it is 
to his own advantage or to that of Florence. Giuseppe de Leva, ii. 
402. 

2 He was born in 1§07, was the son of Giov. Francesco of Mantua 
and Isabella of Este. See Litta on the Gonzaga. Three Gonzaga 
were serving at the time in the imperial army. 
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way to Rome. As the troops now crossed the 
Panaro, they entered the papal dominions. On 
March 7 they encamped at S. Giovanni in 


Bolognese territory. Bologna, which was Bour- Bourbog 


before 


bon’s first objective, had already been entered by Bologna. 


Guicciardini and Saluzzo; and Count Cajazzo, who, 
won by gold and promises had forsaken the 
imperialists, had joined them. Bourbon sent a 
trumpeter to Bologna demanding provisions and 
passage to Naples; his demands were refused. 
The distress of the army under torrents of rain 
and in a sacked and devastated country were un- 
speakable. 

Reports already reached the camp that a dis- 
advantageous truce had been made in Rome, owing 
to which the march thither would have to be 
abandoned. The troops demanded payment. On 
the night of March 13 the Spaniards rose in in- 
dignation ; they wished to kill all the commanding 
officers; Bourbon himself escaped with difficulty 
to Frundsberg’s lodgings, where he hid himself in 
a stable. The mutineers pillaged his quarters; 
the Duke’s coat of gold mail was found in the 
morning lying in the city moat. Tumult prevailed 
throughout the entire camp and spread to Frunds- 
berg’s landsknechts Nevertheless the enemy in 
Bologna did not risk a blow, they themselves being 

1 The tumultuous scenes in the camp are described by Reissner, 
p. 98. The date of the mutiny is confirmed by Guicciardini, Letter to 
the datary, Bologna, March 14, 1527: Of zmedize, v. n. 134; further 
Girolamo Naselli, envoy of Alfonso of Ferrara, in a letter to his 
master, March 13, in castel S. Joanni (Balan, Mon. saec, XVI, hist, 
allustr., Pp. 410). 
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in like case. In their great distress the leaders 
sent envoys to the Duke of Ferrara. When they 
returned empty-handed, Frundsberg on March 16 
caused the drums to be beaten; the German troops 
were drawn up in a ring; he entered it and begged 
the landsknechts, his children, to have patience a 
month longer and their miseries would be ended. 
They answered with an angry shout, “ Money ! 
Money!” and pointed their halberds threateningly 
at their colonel. This broke the heart of the aged 
hero, and brought on an apoplectic seizure ; he sank 
down on a drum, spoke no further word, and was 
conveyed to his lodgings on his ass. On March 22 
he was taken by boat on the Po to Ferrara, where 
he was tended by Alfonso for a year until he was 
able to return to his castle of Mindelheim. Thus 
ended the career of the celebrated leader of the 
landsknechts, the greatest German general before 
Wallenstein. He fell a victim not to the sword 
of the enemy, but to grief at the rebellion of his 
own troops. 

Meanwhile despite the representations of Renzo, 
Russell and the Venetian ambassador, the Pope 
concluded an eight months’ armistice with Lannoy. 
It was stipulated that all the conquered territory 


* Reissner has described the episode with exquisite simplicity. He 
compares his hero to Romulus and Caesar; he calls the apoplectic 
seizure the illness of Hercules. The physicians of Ferrara ordered 
Frundsberg a bath of oil in which a fox had been boiled. He returned 
to Mindelheim on August 12, 1 528, and died there on August 20, 
“Until late in the seventeenth century Frundsberg’s age was to 


German mercenaries the golden era of military discipline.” Oesterr, 
Revue, ii., 1864, p. 147, 
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was to be surrendered, the Pope was to pardon 
the Colonna, to recall his ships and troops from 
Neapolitan territory ; Naples was to remain to the 
emperor, Milan to the Sforza. The Pope was to 
pay Bourbon’s army only 60,000 ducats, on which 
it was to leave Italy if Venice and France 
acceded to the treaty; the army in any case was 
to leave the papal states. The viceroy was invited 
to come to Rome to ratify the treaty.) But in Treaty 
: c between 

Rome the war party were furious ; they complained the Pope 
that the Pope had disgracefully surrendered himself eee 
into the hands of the imperialists and the Colonna, 
by whom he was invariably betrayed ; he abandoned 
the allies only in order to save Florence and the 
State of the Church; never would the emperor 
withdraw his troops from Italy, and if Bourbon 
halted on his march, it was only to turn against 
Venice. Taken altogether, they regarded the treaty 
as nothing but a treacherous snare. On the other 
side, the articles appeared too favourable to the 
Pope, too unfavourable to the emperor. Pompeo 
Colonna in particular was furious. 

Great was the surprise when shortly before the 
entrance of the viceroy the Pope released the Abbot 
of Farfa from S. Angelo. The conspirator pledged 
himself to retire into exile at Pisa, Florence or 
Venice; to give as security a deposit of 100,000 
ducats, and to arrange matters with Madonna Felice 
by a division of the property. 

1 Contract of March 16, 1527, printed in Bucholtz, iii. 604. 

2 Despatch of Franc. Gonzaga of March 23. Renzo and Giberti 
interceded in favour of the prisoner. 
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A gloomy feeling, as if of some terrible disaster, 
pervaded Rome. A singular madman, a Siennese 
called Brandano, ran about the streets, like the 
lunatic who foretold the fall of Jerusalem. He 
preached to the people that the wrath of God would 
visit Rome, and punish the sins of the priests. On 
March 25 the viceroy arrived, accompanied by 
the Duke of Amalfi and the Prince of Grossa Villa. 
He was received by the foreign ambassadors, the 
datary and Jacopo Salviatii The day was dark ; 
the rain poured in torrents. A storm burst over 
the Vatican. People remembered that a similar 
tempest had occurred when the same viceroy 
arrived in Rome in Adrian’s days.’ 

Lannoy’s presence inspired Clement with con- 
fidence; he believed the viceroy’s influence to be 
greater than it actually was. Lannoy also intended 
loyally to execute the articles of the treaty. In order 
to conclude the peace, Clement decided to send the 
datary Giberti to England and France, and to bring 
Guicciardini as his representative to Rome? He 
recalled his vessels from the coast of Naples, and, 
misled by Armellino’s advice, dismissed his troops, 
with the exception of 100 horse, 2000 Swiss, and 
2000 of the Bande Neri, in order to save 30,000 
scudi a month. The only question that remained 


! Caesar Grolierus Lugdun., Historia expugnatae et direptae Urbis 
Romae per exercit. Caroli V. Imp. di VI. Maji MDXXVII. (Paris, 
1637, p. 37.) Lett. di Princ., ii, 68.—Franc. Gonzaga writes of the 
entry of the Viceroy in his despatch of March 25. 

2 Tl Guicciardini verra a Roma partendosi il Dattario, et luc farra 
le faccende, come sustituto di esso Dattarto, et medesiamente stara nelle 
sue stantie, Despatch of the same, Rome, April 1, 1527. 
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was to force Bourbon to accept the treaty. Im- 
mediately after March 15 Ferramosca arrived for 
the purpose, and with letters from the viceroy and 
plenary powers from the emperor was despatched 
to the Constable’s camp. 

The anger of the Spaniards there had been 
appeased by 6000 ducats which the Commissary- 
general Morone had raised in Ferrara; but their 
feeling was still so excited that Ferramosca could Ferra- 
not have appeared at a less opportune moment. Caries on 
Midway on the march to Florence or Rome, where eo 
it was hoped to receive reparation for all hardships, tions with 
the envoy wished to oblige the imperial army to Paneed 
turn back, offering the articles of treaty and a**™Y: 
beggarly sum of 60,000 ducats. When he an- 
nounced his mission, the generals ordered the 
captains to question their men. The Spaniards 
ironically explained that they were almost all 
heavily laden with sins, and must consequently 
seek absolution in Rome. All demanded their 
arrears of pay in case of retreat, and loudest of 
all the Spaniards protested against retreat. In 
vain del Vasto strove to change their determina- 
tion. Spaniards and Germans all vowed they 
would never renounce the expedition. Del Vasto 
therefore left them on March 28 to obey the 
orders of the emperor.) Ferramosca escaped the 
fury of the troops by flight to Ferrara, where he 


1 Despatches of Sigismondo della Torre, agent of Mantua with 
Bourbon’s army, March 28, 1527, dal felzctsstmo campo Imperiale 
presso S, Giovannz. Gonzaga Archives, Despatch of the Abate de 
Nagera to the Emperor from S. Giovanni, March 28 (in Villa, p. 74). 
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sent the emperor an account of the results of his 
mission.} 

Bourbon, himself powerless to control the temper 
of the army, wrote to the viceroy on March 20, that 
necessity compelled him to advance,? and notified 
the same intelligence by messenger to the Pope. 
His resolve made the fulfilment of the treaty 
impossible; but the treaty itself gave Urbino a 
pretext for re-crossing the Po to Casalmaggiore ; 
he could there protect the Venetian states, which 
the enemy might invade if persuaded to retreat. 
In fact the only concern of the Venetians was to 
avert the storms of war from their frontiers. They 
trusted the Pope as little as the King of France 
trusted him Nothing but confusion reigned in 
the allied army. Guicciardini, who was in Bologna, 
foresaw the disaster. “Three things,” he wrote to 
Giberti on March 29, “remain to you: to yield 
everything in a fresh treaty; to fly; or to defend 
yourself to the death; the most honourable is to 
perish like a hero.” 4 

On March 31 the imperialists burnt their camp 
at S. Giovanni and marched to the bridge of the 
Reno. Their intention was to gain the Apennines 

1 Comme Parrivai avec la paix, ils parurent furieux comme de 
lions: Lanz, Corresp., n. 99. 

* To the Bishop of Pola, Bologna, March 29, 1527: Guicciardini, 
Op. ined., V. 1. 153.—On April 6 Bourbon’s messenger entered 
Rome, gual fa intendere non esservi modo di acquietar It lancechenechi, 
se non cum wl pagarli dt 200™ ducati, et che tutta via veneano inant: : 
Despatch of Franc. Gonzaga, Rome, April 7. 

5 Again on May 4 the king told Accajuoli that he would act with 


greater energy, if he could trust the Pope. Desjardins, ii. 491. 
4 Guicciardini, wt supra, n. 152. 
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and to descend on Florence by Sasso, but as the 
roads in this direction were in bad condition, they 
advanced instead, burning and pillaging, along the 
Flaminian way. The troops were in a state of 
terrible demoralisation, which Bourbon was unable 
to check... Rangone and the utterly incapable 
Saluzzo, however, made but a feeble pursuit, and 
when the Duke of Urbino had been persuaded to 
return to the Romagna, he held it the best tactics 
invariably to march at a distance of twenty-five 
miles behind the enemy. The allies followed him 
“as servants their master”; they defended only 
some of the greater cities. Codognola and Meldola, 
however, were taken by assault and sacked. The 
army advanced with great difficulty, horses and 
carriages sticking in the muddy roads. To ease 
the march the artillery had been sent to Ferrara. 
Bourbon, advancing through the valley of the 
Ronco from Civitella and Galeata, ascended the 
Apennines, which here divide the basin of the 
Arno and the Tiber from that of the rivers that 
flow to the Adriatic. He thence intended to 
proceed to Florence, after he had received the 
envoys from Siena, who promised him supplies of 
money, provisions and ammunition. 

When the advance of the imperial army became 
known in Rome, the Pope implored the viceroy to 
repair in person to Bourbon. He also sent a 
German, John Blankenfeld, Archbishop of Riga, 


1 An anonymous writer to an anonymous correspondent. Dal 
Campo Cesareo da Solarola, April 8, 1527. (M. Sanuto, vol. xliv. f. 
319.) 
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to act as mediator, but Blankenfeld was afraid to 
venture beyond Florence.! Lannoy, already on bad 
terms with Bourbon on account of the removal of 
King Francis to Spain, left Rome on the 3rd and 
reached Florence on the 6th of April. Here he 
received La Motte, Bourbon’s envoy, and with him 
came to the following terms: that the army should 
receive 150,000 ducats in instalments, and should 
undertake to depart within five days of the first 
payment. La Motte agreed to these terms in the 
name of the Constable. It was now the turn of 
the Florentine signory to fear the approach of the 
imperialist army, and consequently months before 
they had sent Machiavelli to Guicciardini and 
the Duke of Urbino entreating them to defend 
Tuscany. The Signory consequently undertook 
to pay the first instalment, and to raise money 
caused the plate of the churches and the Palazzo 
Communale to be melted down. Scarcely had the 
viceroy announced the terms of the contract to 
Rome, when the Pope, believing that all danger was 
over, in his parsimony dismissed the Bande Neri 
and left himself utterly defenceless. Renzo warned 
him in vain; in vain the Marquis of Mantua also 
sent warning. On April 11 Francesco Gonzaga 
wrote to his master from Rome: “The Pope, it 
must be said, has surrendered himself to the 
discretion of the imperialists. The whole world is 


1 See ‘‘ Ein deutscher Bericht iiber die Eroberung Roms . . . von 
dem Augenzeugen Ambrosius von Gumppenberg,” which I found in 
the Munich State Library and published in the Sitzumgsber, der 
baier Akad, der Wissenschaften, 1877. 


Oe Se 
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astonished at his conduct ; it has undoubtedly been 
so ordained by the will of God in order to ruin the 
Church and its ruler.” The Marquis in just dread 
begged his mother Isabella to return to Mantua; 
she replied that she would leave Rome when the 
landsknechts really entered. “This court,’ wrote 
Negri from Rome, “has become a poultry yard. 
We put our hopes in the fidelity of the viceroy ; 
if in malice or impotence he leaves us in the lurch, 
then are we undone.”? Vaudemont also, who had 
come to Rome, at the Pope’s desire took ship for 
Marseilles, peace having been made with the 
emperor. 

Meanwhile Lannoy set forth on April 13 to meet 
Bourbon, who, in spite of the treaty, continued his 
advance, and informed the viceroy that he awaited 
him at S. Pietro in Bagno at the foot of the 
Apennines on April 18. Lannoy was accom- 
panied by the Florentine commissaries with 80,000 
ducats, who purposely led him by devious paths to 
meet Guicciardini, so that the allies might have 
time to arrive to defend Florence. The indignant 
peasantry, however, threatened all the leaders with 
death; the Florentines, without arriving at Bourbon’s 


1 Jl prudente racordo dato per tl s” al Papa di non disarmarse 
anchorche fossée segnita gsta tregua, st come mt havette scritto in 
ziphara per una de le vre d. XXVIII era tanto necessario quanto 
laudabile, ma——WNon sia fort di dubio che cost non sta determinata et 
absoluta volonta de Dio per ruinare questa chyesa e chi la governa, 

2 Negri to Michieli, Rome, April 15, 1527, Lett. dé Princ., ii, '72.— 
Machiav. to F. Vettori, Furli, April 16, 1527: 2on credo che maz st 
travagliassino t pir difficild articolé che questi, dove la pace é necessaria, 
é la guerra non st pud abbandonare, Op. xi. 276. 
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camp, hastened to carry their money to a place of 
safety, while Lannoy owed his escape to the fleet- 
ness of his horse, and only reached the Constable at 
Pieve di S. Stefano on April 20.1 Bourbon received 
him with every honour, and kept him three days, 
but increased his demand to 240,000 ducats. He 
sent letters of a friendly tenor to the Pope, but 
explained that for strategic reasons he must 
advance further with the army. That this did 
not accord with the wishes of the viceroy can 
scarcely be doubted; that the Constable was 
forced by necessity to prolong his march, and 
that he intended to disarm the Pope, cannot be 
doubted either.2 On April 19, from S. Pietro in 
Bagno he wrote a letter to Leyva in Milan, which 
was intercepted and deciphered. Therein he said: 
“I have arrived at S. Pietro in Bagno with this 


Advance of fortunate army, and will not delay my advance a 


Bourbon 
and his 
army. 


single hour in the hope that the opportunity may 
prove favourable ; for in consequence of the treaty 
with our good viceroy the enemy are unprepared, 
and can scarcely find time to take precautions. 


? Lannoy was accompanied by the Bishop of Vaison. I found the 
Bishop’s account of the journey in the Gonzaga Archives: Copia di 
una dt Mons. di Vasone dat. da campo Salvado presso alla Spessa allt 
19. Ap. 1527. The prelate, wounded by the peasants, believed 
that Bourbon was the instigator of the attempt. Concerning this 
meeting, see the Instructions to Durand, already quoted. 

2 L. Guicciardini (Sacco di Roma, p. 123) and Vettori (Sacco dz 
oma) do not believe in Lannoy’s treachery. Busini, Lett. ad Varchi 
(Pp. 99), says: Quanto a Borbone, ci st gettd alla volta di Roma per 
marcia necessita, mancando @ogni bene, con animo, se non gli riusciva 
pigliar Roma, gettarsé alla volta del Regno, ¢ di quivi rinfrescato, far 
la guerra al papa. This is true. 
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The distress of the army is indescribable, but it 
is willingly borne, since the soldiers think it a 
thousand years until this accursed sack of Florence. 
We shall therefore march straight towards it.” ! 
The emperor himself desires Bourbon’s advance, 
in order that his troops may be paid in Florence 
or Rome, and that he may extort more favour- 
able terms. If he ratified Lannoy’s treaty, he 
did so only on condition that Bourbon could not 
extort something better. Charles, too, regulated 
his conduct according to circumstances; as in 
December the Pope, in spite of the treaty, had 
commanded his legate at Frosinone to try the 
fortune of arms, so did the emperor adopt a like 
course with his generals. He would not hear of his 
troops leaving Italy; even if France and Venice 
agreed to the treaty, Bourbon was to keep his 
forces in Venetian territory or on the frontier. 
Above all, nothing was to be done until money 
had been paid.* 

After a three days’ sojourn in the camp of the 
imperialists, the perplexed Lannoy had gone to 
Siena, which he entered with fifty horse on April 
25, and where he awaited the Pope’s answer to 
his own report and to Bourbon’s letter. Clement, 
to whom the French envoy Martin du Bellay 
brought from Florence the news of Bourbon’s 

1 Dezifrato de lre di Bourbone ad Ant. de Leva da S. Petro in 
Bagno allé 19. de Aprile 1527. Gonzaga Archives. 

2 Bucholtz, iii. 58, 59, 66. Charles to Lannoy, February 5, 1527. 
To Bourbon, March 31.— Lanz, ut supra, p. 704. 

3 Charles’s letters of May 12, 1527, to Bourbon and Lannoy. 
Bucholtz, iii. 67, 68. 
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advance, was utterly astounded and indignant: 
he refused to consent to the increased demand. 
The fate of the Papacy and Rome probably 
depended on the payment of 250,000 ducats, but 
how was this sum to be raised?+ The Pope, re- 
cognising that the imperial general merely wished 
to betray him, passed from weakness to impotent 
defiance. He answered the viceroy, that with the 
help of the Romans he was resolved to defend 
Clement himself, and as carly as April 25 by a new treaty 
ee with the ambassadors of France, England and 
the alliance Venice he returned to the league. He required 
powers, large sums of money for its support, but neither 
Aptl'25- France nor Venice would give them ; the republic 
on the contrary rebuked its ambassador Domenico 
Venier for the overhasty promises he had made 
to the Pope? The same day (April 25) the com- 
panies of infantry were reassembled and captains 
appointed. The Pope himself conceived the design 
of sending the newly collected army under command 
of Renzo to meet the enemy and offer them battle 
at Viterbo. Although the report spread through 
Rome that Clement intended flight to Pisa or 
Avignon, he nevertheless showed himself full of 


1 The gold florin or gold ducat was then equivalent to 7 Lire ; the 
lira to 20 soldi. 

? The document in which the Pope announces his return to the 
league is given in M. Sanuto, vol. xliv. f. 369. Spes salutis statudt 
cum praefatis confederatis principib. ad conventionem foederis redire et 
praedictas indutias cum hostib. factas prout sunt pro irritis et nullis 
habere. The envoys promised subsidies; beyond the 30,000 ducats 
Stipulated by treaty, the Venetians promised another 15,000. ta 
promitto.... A. Carpen. D. Venerius Orator. Rosellus et 
Gregorius Casales, 
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confidence. The Romans also roused themselves; 
they offered him 60,000 ducats to raise troops, and 
declared that they would rather die than surrender 
to the enemy, since in the latter case the city would 
inevitably be sacked.1 

An inexorable fate urged the imperial troops March of 
onwards against Rome. When they angrily ane 
demanded to continue their march, Bourbon amid pees 
unspeakable difficulties led them across the snow- 
covered Apennines to Arezzo, while at the same 
time and on the same 25th April, the Duke of 
Urbino, assailed by the entreaties of Guicciardini 
and the Florentines, reached Barberino.2 The allied 
army, which ravaged the country with the same 
ferocity as the imperialists, endeavoured to protect 
Florence, on which the imperialists appeared to 
be moving. For the Constable artfully took up 
a position that threatened at the same time Rome 
and Florence. Owing to the miserable rule of 
Cardinal Silvio Passerini, who conducted the 
government for the boyish Ippolito, Florence, 
drained by the Medici, was deeply incensed against 
the family. On April 26 an attempt was made Revolt in 

i % orence 

to overthrow Medicean rule and re-establish the suppressed. 
republic. The attempt failed, since the allies under 


Urbino and Saluzzo entered the city the same day. 


1 Despatches of Francesco Gonzaga, Rome, April 26, 27, Non si 
potria dire quanto siano caldé (¢ Romant) a questa tmpresa essendo 
tutti per lassarli la vita pit presto—sapendo che, quando facessero 
altramente ogni cosa andarta a sacco et ruina. 

2 Despatch of Benedetto Agnello, Agent of Mantua in Urbino’s 
camp. Barberino, April 25, 1527 : Gonzaga Archives. 
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The Florentines even allowed themselves to be 
persuaded to join the league against the emperor. 

Bourbon, who crossed the Arno southwards at 
Arezzo on April 25, turned by Montevarchi 
towards Siena, always making it appear as if he 
would march against Florence, in order that the 
enemy might be detained there. They rendered 
an attack on Florence impossible, but by keeping 
them there he gained valuable time. Now, obliged 
to take the road to Rome, he laid before his captains 
the state of the case and his own plan, namely, to 
march forward and take Rome by assault. The 
troops were furious; they had hoped for the sack 
of Florence ; they believed Rome to be impregnable, 
and that Bourbon would conclude a treaty with the 
Pope. With difficulty the Constable quieted the 
revolt.1 When Vitelli, who with the Bande Neri 
remained in Arezzo, now learnt with certainty of 
the departure of the imperialists for Rome, he sent 
information of the fact to Florence, where a council 
of war, assembled at Castello on April 30, resolved 
that Guido Rangone with 8000 men and 500 horse 
should immediately set forth and gain the Roman 
road at Perugia, in order to forestall the enemy, 
while on May 1 the entire allied army should follow 
by the Arezzo road.” 

The Constable, having received some supplies 
from Siena, sent the last pieces of field artillery 
there, in order to travel the more lightly. Lannoy 


1 Letter of Sigismondo de la Torre to the Marquis of Mantua, from 
the Vatican on May 11, 1527: M. Sanuto, vol. xlv. fol. 151, 
® Despatch of Agnello, Castello near Florence, April 30. 
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was there, in continual correspondence with the 
Colonna. Pompeo and Moncada wrote to him 
at the end of April, that they had prepared for 
an insurrection in Rome on May 10, on which 
day they would appear before the city with 10,000 
foot and 20,000 horse, when the Porta del Popolo 
would be opened to them. Cardinal Monte had 
been won to their side and initiated into their 
plans But meanwhile the Constable’s march 
forestalled the execution of the design. In hot 
haste he pushed forward past Sinalunga and Torrita 
to Montepulciano, The army suffered torments 
of hunger, since no supplies were forthcoming in 
the district; the landsknechts tore the unripe 
almonds from the trees and greedily devoured 
them. Radicofani they left on the right ; in gangs 
of thirty, and holding one another by the hand, 
they swam across the swollen Paglio at Centino. 
Montefiascone they reached in the darkness of 
night and amid torrents of rain, and sacked it. 
Thence the Via Cassia leads through the Patrimony 
to Rome. On May 2 the army reached Viterbo, 
which owed its exemption from pillage to the 
Knights of Rhodes, on whom, soon after his ac- 
cession, Clement VII. had bestowed it, and for 
the time being assigned it, as a residence. The 


1 Ritrato di avist di Siena fino a mercordi a sera a di 1, Maggio 
1527 (M. Sanuto, vol. xlv. f. 23): Dice ancora chel card, Monte he 
soldato per loro et che di ogni cosa elt tiene riguagliate per tanti che li 
tenga avisati di hora in hora sul camino di lanachinecht azio sappino 
dove fare la unione et pit li avisa chel papa non havia fatto ancora 
2000—et git confortava. Is the Cardinal Monte thus revealed as a 
traitor to the Pope? 
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Knights, the grand-master at their head, came to 
meet the Constable and gave food to the troops. 
On May 4 the army arrived at Ronciglione, where 
they drove away a papal force under Ranuccio 
Farnese. Messengers came from the Colonna 
promising support; they would descend from the 
Latin Mountains with 2000 men, while their ally 
Mario Orsini of Monterotondo would hold Rignano. 


3. PREPARATIONS FOR THE DEFENCE OF ROME—RENZO 
DA CERI AND OTHER CAPTAINS—BLINDNESS OF THE 
ROMANS—THE PROPHET BRANDANO—CREATION OF 
CARDINALS ON May 3—BOouRBON BEFORE THE CITY 
Watts ON May 5—ATTACK ON THE LEONINA, May 6, 
1527—-DEATH OF BOURBON—THE LEONINA TAKEN— 
FLIGHT OF THE Pope TO S. ANGELO — THE 
TRASTEVERE TAKEN BY STORM—THE CITY TAKEN. 


Clement now bemoaned his unfortunate blindness. 
Too late he sent Lorenzo Toscana to France and 
Sir John Russell to England, to invoke the aid of 
the two courts. Although a muster of the Roman 
populace showed several thousand fighting men 
from sixteen to fifty years of age, the citizens never- 
theless hesitated to enrol themselves in numbers 
under the banner of the Pope.2 The zeal which 

1 The knights of Rhodes had full jurisdiction in Viterbo, which 
they had acquired in January 1524. Bosio, ii. ii, 25. After the 
Sack of Rome they removed to Corneto, in order to be nearer the sea ; 
then to Villafranca and Nice, until Charles V. gave them Malta in 
1530. 

2 Vettori (Sommarto, p. 380) reckons 30,000 fighting men in 


Rome; this estimate is, however, exaggerated, since the inhabitants 
only numbered 85,000. 
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they had earlier displayed seemed to vanish at the 
approach of danger. 

Edicts of Leo X. and Clement VII. had pro- 
hibited the bearing of arms, and de Rossi, the hated 
governor of the city, had cruelly punished every 
transgression of the law.1. In 1527 the descendants 
of those Romans, who had formerly driven mighty 
emperors from their walls, retained not a trace 
of either the liberty or the virtues of their valiant 
ancestors. This horde of servants and sycophants 
of prelates, of writers of bulls, of pharisees, this 
populace nourished in idleness—a refined but cor- 
rupt burgher class, devoid of self-reliance—the lazy 
nobles and the thousands of vicious priests resembled 
the Romans of the days when Alaric encamped before 
Rome. 

Defenders were collected from among the artisans, 
the servants and grooms of cardinals and monsignori.? 
From the upper class Clement demanded fresh 
supplies of money, with which to collect troops 
for the defence of their native city. But in truth 
even with the best will money was difficult to 
raise ; and where, as among cardinals and courtiers, 
it was plentiful, greed and avarice kept it concealed. 
The wealthy Domenico Massimi is said to have 
offered 100 ducats.2 The English ambassador 
George Casale magnanimously pledged his own 


1 Bernino, Storza di tutte Pheresie, iv. 370. 

2 The so-called ‘‘ families” of the Cardinals in Rome amounted 
in 1663 to 2465 men, and in 1675 had increased to 3351. Statistics 
in the Archives of the Capitol, Cred, xiv. Tom. 42. 

3 Guicciardini, xviii, 237. Belcarius, xix. 593. 
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valuables, and thus raised 1600 scudi. Guillaume 
du Bellay did the same. Mercenaries belonging 
to the Bande Neri—who were still in Rome, where 
the majority had already sold their arms—were 
recalled. Several nobles, however, by engaging 
them to protect their own palaces, reduced the 
number of the defenders. These palaces they 
barred, walled up and provided with artillery.” 
A few thousand arquebusiers and some light cavalry 
under Valerio and Giampolo Orsini, the latter 
a son of Renzo of Ceri, formed the entire army. 
To Renzo the Pope entrusted the supreme command 
of the united forces. 

Renzo had long served the Venetians and had 
acquired celebrity in the defence of Marseilles ; 
his prestige, however, had been diminished in his 
last campaign in the Abruzzi. The unfortunate 
Orsini, summoned to act as the Belisarius of Rome, 
ordered the Vatican to be hurriedly entrenched, 
the walls of the Leonina to be strengthened and 
provided with cannon. But a fatal blindness 
obscured the judgment of the Romans. To them 
their city seemed invulnerable. How was it possible 
that the “barbarian army,” half wasted away and 
without artillery, could storm the strong walls 
of Rome? Defeated, it must disperse of itself 
of hunger within two days, and meanwhile the 
allied army would arrive. 

For a moment Clement meditated flight on Doria’s 


1 Casale to Wolsey, May 2. Raumer, Briefe aus Paris, i. 253. 
? Thus for example Benvenuto Cellini with 50 youths (den pagaté 
é ben trattatt) guarded the house of Alessandro del Bene: Via, c. vii. 
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vessels now in Civita-vecchia; he was, however, dis- 
suaded by Giberti and Salviati’s representations 
that there was nothing to fear. Many prelates had 
already taken flight. During the early days of May nignt of 
the roads to Civita-vecchia and Umbria were thronged Sishen 
with fugitives. “To-day,” said a letter written on 
May 4 from Collescipoli near Terni, “there have 
passed Cardinal Egidius, the Bishops of Volterra, 
Bologna and Pesaro, the court of Cardinal Campeggi, 
Signor Constantino Greco and Messer Baldassare 
of Pescia, all of them flying from ruin ; so hopeless 
seems the rescue of the city.”1_ Among those who 
fled shortly before the catastrophe was Filippo 
Strozzi with his wife Clarice Medici and his children. 
Just returned from his seven months’ imprisonment 
as hostage in Naples, he embarked on the Tiber 
on May 4 and hurried by Civita-vecchia to Pisa.? 

The prophet of evil cried woe to Rome; from Prophecies 
the statue of S. Peter on Easter day the insane (evuin 
but true prophet of Siena had publicly foretold the of Rome. 
fall of the city, and even in prison, where he was 
thrown by the Swiss guards, he was not reduced 
to silence. Prophecies of the ruin of Rome and the 
Papacy were here and there affixed to the walls.® 

1 Zettere di Princ., ii. 74. 

2 Vita di Filippo Strozaz¢, apud Graevium, viii., ii. 

3 Ingeme, collachryma, luge, Saturnia tellus, . 
Perniciem intendunt astra maligna tibi, 

Excidium et clades, et diva incendia Trotae 
His collata tuts pauca fuere malts, 

Me a superis missum tibi Jonam crede superba 
Moecha caput scelerum, Roma velut Ninive, 


In Reissner ; the lines are evidently put into the mouthjof the prophet 
of Siena. 
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Signs, such as heralded the capture of Rome by 
Alaric, were not wanting; the fall of houses, 
fatalities by lightning, meteors and the like. Papal 
Rome was as steeped in sin as the pagan city in 
the last days of the empire, and it was now believed 
that the time had come when the ancient prophecies 
were to be fulfilled. The saints of the Minorite 
order, S. Bridget, S. Francesca Romana, and a 
hundred others had for centuries prophesied the 
destruction of the city by fire, the fall of the 
Church and its final reformation. 

Like an avalanche Bourbon’s army had burst 
into the centre of Italy and opened a way to Rome. 
Neither mountains, rivers, impassable roads, neither 
snow, nor winter rains, neither gnawing hunger, nor 
the enemy who harassed them on every side, had 
availed to check the march of his troops. They 
were driven onwards, said the Lutherans, by the 
dispensation of God to chastise sinful Rome, over 
which fate now folded its sinister wings. On May 

Bourbon's 4 the army encamped at Isola Farnese on the site 
gs of ancient Veii, where in former days so many 
at Veil. emperors had rested on their way to Rome. No 
messenger from the Pope or the city appeared, a 
fact that aroused Bourbon’s surprise, for Rome was 
within a three hours’ march. No enemy showed 
himself. Owing to forced marches of incredible 
rapidity, the imperialists were in advance of 

1 In Germany it was believed that an Emperor would execute the 
judgment ; consequently prophecies of this kind were uttered im- 
mediately after the election of Charles V. Déllinger: Der Weiss- 


agunesclaube und das Prophetentum in der christl. Zeit. (Histor. 
Taschenb., v. Folge i.) 
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Rangone’s cavalry, and so little concerned was 
Urbino for the Pope’s safety, that he was still 
lingering at the lake of Trasimene when the Con- 
stable arrived within sight of the walls of Rome. 

Great was the commotion when on May 3 it 
was known in the city that the enemy was close 
to Isola) Many carried their possessions to S. 
Angelo; others to other places deemed secure, 
especially to the houses of Spaniards and Germans. 
On the morning of the 3rd the Pope created some Creation of 
cardinals for money (40,000 ducats for each hat), Sareea 
a now useless measure. The new dignitaries were 
Benedetto Accolti and Niccold Gaddi of Florence, 
the Genoese Agostino Spinola, Ercole Gonzaga and 
Marino Grimani of Venice. The same day Renzo 
repaired to the Capitol, where Aldello de Placitis 
of Siena was senator. Nearly 3000 citizens Municipal 
assembled in Aracoeli, and the governor exhorted saps 
them to defend Rome and the Pope, who had Ppitol. 
entrusted them with the care of S. Angelo and his 
own person, for he intended to retire to the palace 
of S. Marco. The Romans resolved to defend them 
to the last extremity. They were of good courage, 
for already the infantry in the city numbered 4000, 
and it was hoped that it might soon amount to 
7000.! In the afternoon the Pope rode through the 
entire city, to thank the people and show his con- 
fidence. He was greeted with loud applause? In 


1 Despatch of Francesco Gonzaga, Rome, May 3, 1527. 

2 Venerdi passato N.S. cavalcd per tutta roma con gran plauso di 
populo, ... Letter of Jo. Bap. Massario locotenente di Spoleti al 
molto magn. S. M. Capino dé Capo da Mantua, Spoleto, May 7, 
1527 : Gonzaga Archives, ; 
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the evening Camillo Orsini crossed the Ponte Molle 
to gain intelligence; but meanwhile the panic in 
Rome increased with every hour. In order to 
prevent the depopulation of the city by flight and 
to check the discouragement of the citizens, on the 
same 3rd of May it was proclaimed that no one 
should leave the city under penalty of loss of his 
property. People, such as the Florentine merchants, 
who wished to remove their possessions to vessels 
on the Tiber, were not even allowed to do so. All 
the gates were closed. Only to a few was exit 
granted. Isabella Gonzaga herself declared her 
willingness to remain in Rome, and by letters 
informed Bourbon and her son Ferrante of her 
intention. 

On May 4 the Pope issued a summons for a 
crusade against the imperial army, the Lutherans 
and Sons of Moors, who with deadly ferocity were 
marching against the sacred city.1 Renzo strength- 
ened him in the opinion that Rome was sufficiently 
secure, and that the Romans would remain faithful 
to their promises. He said that on the evening 
of May 3 Rangone must have reached Viterbo, and 
behind him came the army of the duke, which 
would arrive before the walls within four, or at 
latest six, days. So befogged was this experienced 
general himself by the atmosphere of Rome, that 
even on May 4 he caused Giberti to write to 
Rangone, that he might retur’ to the allied army, 


' With the promise of eternal bliss ; come 2 redicolo costume in 
simtlt accidenti de’ Pontefict, says on, this occasion L. Guicciardini, 
Sacco dt Roma, ed. Milanesi, Florence, 1867, p. 175. 
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sending only 500 marksmen and 4oo light cavalry 
to the city.1 The regionary captains were to be 
diligent in raising soldiers; one of them, it is true, 
accused of treachery, was quartered on May 4. 
That very evening one of Bourbon’s heralds 
appeared before the gate, sent to Renzo as Com- 
mandant of Rome, to demand free passage and 
supplies for the emperor’s army. His request was 
refused with scorn.” The enemy’s light cavalry 
already scoured the country as far as Ponte Molle, 
and German landsknechts even attempted to cross 
the Tiber in two boats. Orazio Baglione, however, 
who kept guard at the spot, drove them off, and 
Roman horsemen brought some prisoners to the 
city. In his measures for the defence, Renzo was 
aided by Langey, whom Francis I. had sent to 
Italy to watch over the interests of the league.® 
Several Roman captains and other prominent 


l Guicciardini to Card. of Cortona, Ponte a Carnajuolo, May 16, 
Op. ined., v. n. 176.—Sepulveda, who was in Rome at the time, 
also speaks of the confidence of the Pope, Renzo and Carpi, lib. vii. 
c. 6. Giberti to Rangone, Rome, May 4, 1527: expedisca alla volta 
di Roma 400 cavalld legteri et dot o tre compagni di fanti che ascendano 
al numero de 500. The temper of the Romans was good; they 
never doubted the ruin of the enemy: che oltre la bona disposizione 
che se ritrova nel popolo la Sta. di N.S. col consighto del Str, Renzo et 
di questi altri signori ha fatto gagliardi provistont et non é come é 
detto da temere tn modo alcuno. Florence Archives, Carte Strozz., 
filza 363. 

2 Burbon mandi hert sera un Trombetta al S. Renzo. 
Despatch of Fr. Gonzaga, Rome, May 5. 

3 Martin du Bellay, ii. 48. This writer of memoirs was brother 
to Guillaume du Bellay-Langey, whose historical work he continued. 
See M. Petitot, Collection des Mémotres relatifs a (hist. de France, 
We xvile 
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persons, officers of the papal troops or the civic 
militia, showed themselves as full of zeal as courage. 
Such were Paolo Santa Croce, Geronimo Mattei, 
Fabio Petrucci, Giambattista Savelli, Giuliano Leni, 
Ranuccio Farnese, Giulio of Ferrara and the brothers 
Tebaldi. 

Bourbon’s army stood before the walls of Rome. 
From Isola it had marched across Monte Mario to 
the Janiculum, where, in the convent of S. Onofrio, 
the Constable established his headquarters on the 
afternoon of Sunday, May 5. Some of the troops 
encamped on S. Pancrazio, others under Orange 
guarded the Ponte Molle and the Field of Nero. 
The goal of their march was reached; Germans, 
Spaniards, Italians, about 40,000 in all, encamped 
in a semi-circle, which extended from the Porta 
S. Pancrazio to the Torrione (now Cavalleggieri), 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Vatican. 
Bourbon forthwith sent a letter proposing terms 
to the Pope, and another herald tothe Porta 
Torrione, demanding supplies and free passage 
to Naples. He sent a like request to the Roman 
people. The messengers were dismissed with scorn. 

The condition of the imperial forces was desperate ; 
before them Rome, behind them the allied army, 
around them the desolate Campagna; they must 


1 Leltera scritta da un offiziale del? esercito di Borbone a Carlo V, 
in Milanesi’s collection; the letter is from Giov. Bartol. Arboreo da 
Gattinara, brother of the Chancellor, and is printed as such by Villa. 
—On the way the army had been joined by Sciarra Colonna, Luigi 
Gonzaga, and others. Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. , li, 100, says it was 
composed of 20,000 Germans, 6000 Spaniards, 14,000 Italians, 
Gumppenberg reckons 13,000 landsknechts. 
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infallibly perish if they did not scale the walls 
of Rome in the first assault; and even if they 
gained the Leonina, Trastevere and the entire 
city on the other side of the Tiber were still 
to conquer. The Constable wished to attack the 
Leonina that very evening, but the exhaustion 
of the troops was too great. A council of war 
assembled in the Church of S. Onofrio. It was 
here resolved that the attack on the Leonine city, 
which must be made without artillery, without 
ladders, with muskets and lances, should be deferred 
until morning. 

The historians of the “Sacco di Roma” have 
placed in Bourbon’s mouth speeches to his captains 
and his army such as Brennus, Alaric or Arnulf 
might have delivered in sight of Rome; and in 
truth the different periods of time seemed to close 
in a strange circle. From the Janiculum Frunds- 
berg’s landsknechts gazed with savage hatred on 
the Vatican, formerly the goal of the longings 
and pilgrimages of their ancestors ; to them nothing 
but the awful seat of Antichrist, as Luther had 
called the Pope. With justice their leaders might 
tell them that there was the great manufactory 
of those artificial politics, by which peoples and 
kings were perplexed and entangled, and driven 
into bloody wars, in order to give the Pope the 
dominion of the world. There, almost within range 
of their muskets, trembled the enemy of the emperor, 
surrounded by his courtiers; to-morrow, perhaps, 
their prisoner or dead. They themselves appeared 
as the avengers of the long-prevailing wrong, which 
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their fatherland had suffered at the hands of the 
Roman priesthood. They could now carry out 
the scheme to which Hutten had exhorted his 
followers, when he called on them to arise with 
horse and man, to overthrow the Pope, to restore 
the rights of Rome to the empire and put an 
end to the temporal power of the priesthood. The 
cupidity awakened in the Goths by the sight of 
Rome was probably less than the wild fanaticism, 
the thirst for revenge and spoil felt by Bourbon’s 
mercenaries; these men of diverse race and character 
from both north and south of Europe, who, united 
by the force of circumstances, had gathered to attack 
the stronghold of the Papacy. In the year 1527, 
as in the year 410, Rome was an object of contempt 
to brave warriors, who told one another that this 
capital of the world was inhabited solely by slaves, 
gluttons, and hypocrites, was only the lying Sodom 
and Gomorrah of all sins, was decried in Germany 
and Spain, yea, throughout the whole world. The 
city of priests numbered, it is true, barely 90,000 
inhabitants ; nevertheless next to Venice and Genoa 
it was the wealthiest city in Italy. Here stood 
countless churches, as temples had stood in the 
times of the Goths, filled with gold and _ silver 
images and vessels; here were vast and sumptuous 
palaces, replete with treasures of a luxury that 
had again become classic. No enemy had sacked 
this city; in it was preserved the wealth of 
Christendom, which the insatiable Roman Curia 
had extorted and devoured. All these treasures 
amassed by priests and courtesans, by extortioners 
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and usurers, nay, the property of the entire people, 
might according to the laws of war fall as spoils 
into the hands of the conquerors. 

At midnight Bourbon caused the drums to be 
beaten and the companies assembled. He himself 
first made confession to his chaplain Michael Fortin, 
to whom he entrusted a document containing his 
last will, to be given to the emperor in case of 
his death. In the dawn of Monday, May 6, the The © 
signal was given to advance. The attack was ea 
to be made principally at two places; the lands- oo 
knechts, thirty-five companies strong, now headed 
by Conrad of Bemelberg, Frundsberg’s lieutenant, 
were to make a dash against the Porta Torrione 
by the Campo Santo; further on the Spaniards 
and Italians were to storm the Pertusa, where 
the walls were ruinous and low. The bridge tower 
of Ponte Molle was watched by Sciarra Colonna, 
as if he meant to enter there; another company 
apparently threatened S. Paul’s. The Romans mean- 
while wished to send other mediators to Bourbon, 
but Renzo would not allow their envoys, Angelo Cesi, 
Jacopo Frangipane and Pietro Astalli, to leave the 
gate. They went therefore to the Pope, when 
Cardinals Valle, Cesarini and Jacobazzi decided that 
Frangipane and Marcantonio Altieri, with the young 
Margrave Gumprecht of Brandenburg, who had long 
been resident in Rome, should repair to Bourbon.! 


1 This we are told in a remarkable letter: Buffalini to Vitello 
Vitelli from the fortress on May 11, printed in a book, which has 
become rare: Lettere di divers illustr. signore et repub. scritte all’ 
Tlimo Ste, Vitello Vetellz, Firenze, 1551, p. 141. 
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Without artillery, without even ladders, or only 
with such as had been hurriedly formed from stakes 
in the vineyards, with lances in their hands, the 
imperialists stormed the walls of the Leonina, A 
morning mist, such as frequently arises from the 
Tiber in May, slowly rolled towards the Vatican, 
shrouding the walls so that the gunners there and 
in S. Angelo could only fire at random. In this 
circumstance the Germans recognised the assistance 
of heaven,! 

The first detachments were repulsed, and six 
banners were even captured by the Romans; the 
Spaniards now advanced against the Campo Santo, 
the Germans against S. Spirito. Philibert of Orange 
endeavoured to gain the Pertusa by assault, and 
Melchior Frundsberg with five companies remained 
between the Porta S. Pancrazio and Settimiana to 
avert an attack. Little could be seen on account 
of the fog; the Spaniards in. mistake fired on the 
Germans. Anyone who mounted a ladder was 
thrown down. The Constable, wearing a coat 
of mail worked in silver, high on horseback, sprang 
to and fro urging on the soldiers. If the attack 
failed, his ruin was inevitable. Seeing Spaniards 
and Germans driven back, he dismounted, seized 
a ladder, planted it against the wall of the Campo 
Santo, set his foot upon it and beckoned with his 
hand. A shot struck him in the stomach. He 


' Benven. Cellini, c. vii. Densisséma nebula—omnem illum locum 
quast divinitus occupante: Sepulveda, vii. 7. God, however, mani- 


festly protected them, for whenever an advance was made there fell 
a thick fog: Reissner. 
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fell shouting: “Ha, notre Dame, je suis mort!” Bourbon 
One of his attendants caught him in his arms potas 


and laid him on the ground. The Prince of Orange wounded 
before the 


covered him with a cloak. He was carried dying walls. 
into an adjoining Chapel. 

When the fall of the Constable became known a 
shout of joy rose from the walls, in which the entire 
city soon joined; it was said that the enemy was 
in full flight. The death of the general, however, 
only incited the besiegers to greater zeal. They 
threw themselves with fury against the walls of 
the Campo Santo. A moment after two Spanish 
ensigns appeared carrying the standards high in 


1 Cellini and Jovius prove that the spot where Bourbon fell was 
in front of the Campo Santo. Proge portam Torrionis: Diar. Blasit 
de Cesena. The chapel stood in the clay pits of the Vatican. 
Report in Mignet, p. 377. Torrigio, Le sagre xrott., p. 260, calls 
them dez Gozadini or del Refugio, and says that an inscription there 
in the Vigna of Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci read: Quz¢ ¢ morto Borbone. 
According to Cancellieri (AZercato, p. 242) it was afterwards called 
**Borbone.” Bourbon confessed there and died about 2 o’clock. 
Account in Raumer, Briefe aus Paris, 1. 254. Ferronus says: 
delatus est jam mortuus in praetorium Ang. Chigt (Farnesina), 
which could only have taken place after the fall of the Borgo. 
Alfonso’s agent with the imperial army (Letter of May 14) says 
that Bourbon died in half-an-hour: Hormayr, Avchzv. (1812), p. 436. 
Brantéme heard in Rome that he had been shot bya priest. The 
Orbis R. Expugnatio in Schardius, ii., believes the shot to have 
been due to a blunder on the part of an imperialist. Bellay and 
Beaucaire believe it premeditated. The braggart Cellini claimed 
the honour of the successful shot. According to Torrigio it be- 
longed to Francesco Valentini, a Roman. It was also claimed 
by Giovanni of Udine: Cancellieri, Mercato, p. 242. See also 
Grolierus, p. 62. Du Bellay, Mem., iii. 75. Montrichart’s 
account in the Bulletin de TP Acad. Royale des sciences... de 
Bruxelles, xii. 477. 
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air; they were hurled to the ground.1 Meantime 
the landsknechts made an attack at S. Spirito, 
above the garden of Cardinal Armellini. The pro- 
vost Niclas Seidenstiicker, his great sword of battle 
in his hand, was the first to gain a foothold on the 
walls. He was followed by Michel Hartmann of 
Altkirch and others. They seized the guns, turned 
them and fired against S. Angelo. “Ifthe Germans 
had not won the guns, the Spaniards would again 
have been driven back.” 

Almost simultaneously the walls were scaled 
at various places. In the fury of the attack, and 
in the midst of the fog, it was difficult to say when 
and where an entrance had been forced. It would 
appear, however, that it had been mainly effected 
beside S. Spirito, where a little house adjoining 
the walls afforded an opening overlooked by the 
defenders.” 

As this army of raging fiends, with drawn swords, 
dashed bellowing into the Leonina, the civic militia 
stationed at the Porta Torrione turned in flight ; the 
troops of Ponte and Parione, who under Camillo 
Orsini defended these walls (the aged Cardinal 


1 According to Brantéme the first to ascend the walls was Don 
Juan de Avalos, who was killed. 

2 Grolierus, Guicciardini, Jovius, Vita Pomp. Bellay, ii. 50. 
Vettori, 77 Sacco di Roma. The besiegers entered near S. Spirito, 
below the Armellini or Cesi gardens. The bastions have now altered 
the locality. Venier also says: a/ giardin del R™ Cesis dove man- 
chava tl muro della cita—there Bourbon fell. Letter to the Doge, 
May 20. At the Church of S, Spirito still stands the memorial tablet 
to the goldsmith Bernardino Passerio, who fell there; occUBUIT 
PR, N. MAI. MDXXVII. 
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Pucci encouraged them in person), were cut down 
or dispersed. The Romans here defended them- 
selves in desperation. Of the 1000 militia of the 
Parione quarter scarcely 100 remained; the com- 
pany of Lucantonio was reduced to ten; the captain 
Giulio of Ferrara was killed with his entire com- 
pany ;1 the Swiss guards, with the exception of 
a small remnant at the Vatican obelisk, fell after 
a gallant resistance.” With the shout of “Spain! 
Spain! the Empire!” the enemy, cutting down the 
armed and the defenceless alike, poured into the 
Borgo, which was forthwith sacked. In their 
ferocity, or in order to inspire terror, a swarm 
even pillaged the hospital of S. Spirito and slew the 
patients there. Houses were set on fire, and the 
dwelling of Alberto Pio of Carpi was burnt. Several 
fugitives rushed to the Field of Nero, where they 
escaped by boats across the river. So little had 
Clement dreamed of the possibility of the Leonina 
being taken, that during the attack he descended 
to S. Peter’s, and there, as Jovius ironically tells 
us, made vain appeal to the angry gods. The 
enemy had already forced a way into the cathedral ; 
the Swiss who had fled there for shelter were 
massacred almost in sight of the Pope. Clement 


1 Buffalini to Vitello Vitelli from S. Angelo on May 11. 

2 The Swiss guard numbered from 200 to 300 men. In 1523 the 
Venetian orator says of them : ¢uttd vestite di una livrea bianca, verde 
e gialla gente fiorita e di extrema belleza: in Albéri, p. 43.—Venier 
says: 22 povero popolo qual ha facto il dovere ma come inexperto et 
veduta la fuga delli capitanet li quali come intendo furono li primi a 
ritirarst, st pose a fugire. 

3 En el proprio altar de San Pedro y por toda la iglesia murieron 
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now fled to S. Angelo. Provisions collected in 
the neighbourhood were brought in to the fortress. 

From the windows of the covered passage Clement 
gazed with horror on the terrible spectacle of flight 
and murder. Jovius threw the episcopal mantle 
over him that he might remain unrecognised ; other- 
wise, as he crossed the wooden bridge which con- 
nected the passage with S. Angelo, a bullet from 
a Lutheran’s musket might easily have gone straight 
to the Pope’s heart. Giberti, Jacopo Salviati, 
Schomberg, cardinals and courtiers, ambassadors, 
merchants, nobles and priests, women and children 
also rushed to S. Angelo. The crowd blocked the 
bridges, where many were trampled under foot. 
Giambattista of Arezzo, head chamberlain to the 
Pope, met his death here. When the drawbridge 
was lowered more than 3000 were rescued ; those 
who were excluded rushed with lamentations into 
the city. The aged Cardinal Pucci, the most in- 
fluential man in the Curia, fell from his horse in the 
flight, was ridden over, and wounded in the head 
and half-suffocated was conveyed through a window 
into the fortress. Armellini was drawn up in a 
basket. Thirteen cardinals had sought refuge in 
S. Angelo; only Valle, Aracoeli, Cesarini, Siena 
and Enkefort had remained in their palaces, since, 
being of imperialist sympathies, they had no cause 
of fear. Thousands fled to the houses of Spaniards, 
Germans and the Colonna, while others hid them- 
selves in their dwellings. The French envoy 


mas de XXX hombres. Report of the Abbot of Nagera to the 
Emperor; Rome, May 27 (in Villa, p. 122). 
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Alberto Pio, and the English ambassador Casale, 
fortunately reached S. Angelo.! 

The artillery alone prevented the imperialists 
from taking the fortress. A band of Spaniards 
had forced their way to the Torre di Nona, but 
had.turned back. In the course of three hours 
the enemy had captured the Borgo with the loss 
of only 400 men, while 3000 Romans had fallen. 
Bourbon meanwhile had been carried to the Church 
of the Campo Santo, where he could still hear the 
shouts of victory of his soldiers. He gave orders 
that he should be buried in Milan, and died with 
the words “A Rome! a Rome!” upon his lips.? 
His remains, borne to the Sistine Chapel of 
S. Peter’s, were laid on a bed of state. He had 
been beloved by the army; on the march the 
Spaniards had sung songs in his honour, and when 
hardship made them rebellious, they nevertheless 
acknowledged that he was as poor a knight as 
themselves.2 His companions likened him to 


1 Sepulveda, who with Alberto Pio fled to the fortress, there beheld 
Renzo, who was one of the first to fly ; me vedente et audiente, atque 
hominis sive stupor tlle fuit, sive ignavia demtrante, vii. 10, It 
appears, however, that Renzo left S. Angelo again to attempt the 
defence of the city. 

2 MM. de Bourbon termina de vie par mort, mars avant icelle fist le 
debotr de bon chretien, car tl se confessa et rechut son créateur, requist 
gu il fust porté en Milan, et dit-on qwil avait en son entendement 
Rome, pour ce quil disoit toujours: A Rome! &@ Rome: Report in 
Mignet, p. 377. 

3 Brantéme gives some songs : 

Desia les, més Segnores, yo soy pobre cavaliero ; 
Y tanbien, como vos otros, no tenga un dinero. 
And the stanza on his fall: Quand le bon Prince @Orange, etc. 


Ocuvres, V. 225. 


VOL. VIII. 2P 
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Epaminondas or Codrus. The Romans, on the 
other hand, might have said that the avenging 
hand of heaven had hurled this traitor to his 
master, like an impetuous Titan, against the walls 
of Rome. His life, darkened by the consciousness 
of guilt and the disillusion he had suffered at the 
hands of the emperor, could have had no grander 
or more tragic end. Many believed that had he 
lived, he would have set up as King of Naples, 
and it is possible that he might have undertaken 
the mission that Pescara had formerly declined. 
He was only thirty-eight years old, a tall and 
robust man, of fair and florid complexion, an 
accomplished cavalier. His death was a misfortune 
for the Pope as well as Rome; for as Bourbon’s 
desire was limited to the capture of the Vatican, 
to extorting large sums of money and favourable 
terms of peace from the Pope, in order that he 
might turn against Naples or Venice, he would 
probably have spared the city.? 

Clement was no sooner in S. Angelo than he 
thought of negotiations. He sent Don Martino 
to the officers in the Borgo. They demanded 
Trastevere and Ponte Molle before they would 
condescend to discuss further terms.2 The Pope, 


1 Beaucaire, Comment. rer. Gallicar., xix. 594. 

2 [bid., and the revelations of Bourbon’s confessor Michael Fortin, 
in Bucholtz, iii, 82. When Charles V. heard that Bourbon stood 
before Rome, he wrote from Valladolid on June 6, telling him to 
make a favourable peace with the Pope, and then to conduct the army 
to Venetian territory: Zézd., iii, 72. 

3 Letter of Bartol, Gattinara to Charles V., in Milanesi and in 
Villa. 
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encouraged by Bourbon’s death and believing it 
would probably be followed by the utter de- 
moralisation of the army, refused the conditions. 
For great as were the first successes of the imperial- 
ists, their present position was in reality desperate. 
Exposed to the guns of the fortress, threatened by 
the allied army, enclosed within the destitute Borgo, 
they found themselves in almost greater danger 
than before the walls of the city. Clement well 
recognised the state of things: Bourbon’s death, 
and the news that the enemy despaired of taking 
the city, decided him to renounce the thought of 
flight to Ostia. The imperialist generals, at whose 
head Orange had placed himself, meanwhile held 
a council of war; they resolved to follow up the 
victory without further delay, for Rome must be 
taken before the bridges were destroyed and before 
Urbino’s arrival, otherwise it would be too late. 
They had captured twenty cannon in the Borgo, 
and these they now turned against Trastevere and 
Rome. 

In the afternoon, four hours after the capture 
of the Borgo, Bemelberg attacked the Porta S. 
Spirito, and advanced through the Lungara against 
Trastevere. The defenders were driven from the 
walls; by means of beams the Porta Settimiana was 
broken down from within, the Porta S. Pancrazio 
from without. The Italians now descended by the 
Monte d’Oro to the river, led by Luigi Gonzaga, 
the young general of cavalry, who was called 
Rodomonte on account of his gigantic strength. 

1 He belonged to the branch of Sabbioneta, was nephew of 
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The whole of Trastevere was captured, while the 
papal troops retreated across the Ponte Sisto. A 
mysterious destiny seemed to hinder the defence 
of the capital of the world; like Jericho it fell 
before the spears of the landsknechts and the blasts 
of the enemy’s trumpets. 

The Ponte Sisto, that of S. Maria and the island 
bridge formed the approaches to Rome from 
Trastevere. Were these bridges destroyed even 
at the last hour, the city might be saved; Rangone, 
who was already drawing near would have time to 
enter by the Salara. But this precaution was un- 
accountably neglected. It was said that the 
Trasteverines had prevented Renzo from destroy- 
ing the bridges, as they wished the whole city to 
share the same danger as themselves! The Ponte 
Sisto was only defended by barricades, and swept 
by the guns of S. Angelo. The Roman Alberini, 
who, a boy at the time, had fled with his father 
to the Cancellaria, tells us that looking down from 
the roof of the palace he saw the entire population 
move as if by instinct towards this bridge. Crowds 
of people surged to and fro, but terror soon drove 
them back to the city. The bravest men of Rome, 
Gianantonio, Camillo and Valerio Orsini, Girolamo 
Mattei, Giambattista Savelli, Ranuccio Farnese and 
the brothers Pierpaolo and Simeone Tibaldi, with 


Federigo da Bozzolo, was born in 1500, and had been educated in 
Spain. The most fabulous tales are told of his physical strength. 

? Bernini, wt supra, iv. 371. The Romans showed greater prudence 
in 1867, when I saw the chain bridge at the Lungara thrown down 
after Garibaldi’s forces had taken Monte Rotondo. 


=. 
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a few hundred horse held the entrance to the Ponte 
Sisto. The youthful Giulio Vallati unfolded a red 
banner bearing the words, “Pro Fide et Patria,” 
and if ever Rome had need to remember Horatius 
Cocles, it was in this terrible hour. Renzo Orsini 
and his son Giampolo were also present. Before, 
however, the imperialists made an attack, the young 
Margrave Gumpert of Brandenburg, one of the 
envoys previously sent by the Romans, went to 
them, accompanied by the conservators from the 
Capitol, who with several other Roman gentlemen, 
100 horsemen strong, and preceded by four 
trumpeters, advanced to the Ponte Sisto in order 
to propose terms to the enemy. But scarcely had 
the cavalcade reached the bridge when the im- 
perialists furiously rushed forwards, and _ the 
mediators were obliged to seek safety in disordered 
flight.1 Pierpaolo Tibaldi, Vallati and Savelli fell 
bravely fighting on the bridge.. Renzo himself and 
Orazio Baglione gave up all for lost and fled through 
the city to S. Angelo.” The imperial troops entered 


1 Gumppenberg, who accompanied the young Margrave to the 
Ponte Sisto, has given a clear account of the occurrence. He 
sheltered Gumpert in his house ; he was, however, seized there, but 
was afterwards released. The prince was son of Frederick, and 
brother of Casimir. See Annals of Kilian Leib, vol. ii. 510 of the 
Beitrige sur Polit., Kirchl. umd Culturgesch. der 6 letzten Jahrh., 
by Doéllinger. ‘‘ Warhafftige Bericht” in Buder, NMztzl. Samml., 
p- 545. 

2 Buffalini to Vitello Vitelli, with whom agrees Za Presa di Roma, 
by Celebrino. The Roman Marcellino Alberino, at that time 16 
years of age, afterwards author of a Dzrscorso sopra al Sacco dt Roma, 
erected a monument in honour of Tibaldi. The last of the ancient 
Ghibelline family of the Tibaldi was Simone, who fell at Barletta in 
1528 and was buried in the Minerva,—Alberino’s father, imprisoned 
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Capture of Rome across the Ponte Sisto. It was after six 
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o'clock in the evening. 

The fall of Rome at the hands of an enemy, 
who neither surrounded the huge city, besieged it, 
reduced it by famine, nor even terrified it by a 
bombardment, was an event without parallel, and 
a disgrace both to the papal government and the 
people. Rome had sunk into an effeminate city 
of priests; the inhabitants were demoralised by 
servitude and the cultured luxury of Leo’s court. 
The Romans moreover hated the papal government, 
and many desired its fall on any terms, hoping that 
henceforward the emperor would take up his abode 
in the city... But when they surrendered themselves 
like a docile flock to the enemy, they must have 
been prepared for a fate a thousand times worse 
than death. Brescia, Genoa, Milan and Prato had 
shown what Rome had to expect. While the 
imperialists thronged the streets, slaying all within 
their reach, crowds rushed to the altars of the 
and robbed, died of the pestilence in June, as likewise several of 
his children. His son’s diary begins with Leo X. and ends with 
1535. It deserved publication. 

1 Vettori, Sacco di Roma, p. 435. Ranke (iv. c. 3) says with regard 
to these observations of Vettori: ‘‘ Rome had no strong citizen class, 
bound together by hereditary rights, such as at that time probably 
existed in every other city in Europe; her inhabitants were for the 
most part people who had settled there only a few years before.” 
But is it possible, that but for a few colonists who found their way 
there under Leo X., Rome had almost become depopulated? True, 
that the political autonomy of the city had vanished ; her citizens, 
however, had always remained in possession of their municipal con- 
stitution; the council of the people on the Capitol with its elective 


system, the captains of the Regions, the guilds, all survived in their 
traditional forms. 
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impotent saints; thousands fled to the palaces 
of the nobles; thousands to the gates to seek exit, 
while others again wandered bewildered to and 
fro or hid themselves in the vaults of the ancient 
ruins. 

From the fortresses in which the last defenders 
had sought shelter, the trembling priests looked 
down on the Campagna, where no sign of ap- 
proaching deliverance showed itself. Count Rangone, 
indeed, with a few light cavalry and 800 muskets, 
had arrived from Monte Rotondo during the attack ; 
he reached the Ponte Salaro in the evening, and 
here learnt that he was too late In dismay he Rangone 
retired to Otricolii Gods and men had _ alike tho potte 
deserted Rome, and the predictions of the prophet S#laro. 
of evil were fulfilled. 

Terrible hours passed until midnight; for until 
then the imperialists, dreading an attack, stood 
under arms ; the landsknechts disposed in formidable 
bands on the Campo di Fiore, the Spaniards on the 
Navona, Ferrante Gonzaga with his cavalry opposite 
the bridge of S. Angelo. Terror of death reigned 
supreme within the barricaded houses; every beat 
of drum, every shot fired from S. Angelo, every 
trumpet blast caused thousands to shiver. About 
midnight the ranks on the Navona dispersed, those 
on the Campo di Fiore followed, and 30,000 soldiers 
rushed with savage fury to pillage the city. 

1 Guido Rangone was son of Nicolo (who died in 1500) and 
Bianca Bentivogli; his brother Cardinal Ercole was in S. Angelo, 
Other brothers were Annibale, captain of the papal guard in the time 


of Leo X. and Lodovico. Concerning this family, which still survives 
in Modena, see Litta. 
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4. THE “Sacco pi Roma ”—UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 
OF THE ALLIED ARMY TO RELIEVE ROME. 


The city The morning of May 7 revealed a sight too 
or hor ena terrible for words; streets covered with ruins, with 


devastated. dead and dying; houses and churches in flames, 
and re-echoing with cries; a hideous tumult of 
robbery and flight; drunken soldiers laden with 
spoils or dragging prisoners after them. According 
to the laws of war of that period not only was 
a conquered city abandoned to pillage, but its 
entire population was exposed to the sword of the 
enemy. No landsknecht could have understood 
that it was inhuman to treat defenceless citizens 
as slaves of war. The man who loved his life 
was obliged to redeem it by purchase. With brutal 
naiveté the knight Schertlin wrote in his memoirs: 
“On May 6 we took Rome by storm; put 6000 
men to death, took everything that we could find 
in the churches or on the ground, and burnt a 
great part of the city.”! 

Nothing and no one was spared. The houses 
of Spaniards and Germans were sacked as well 
as those of the Romans. Hundreds of men of 
every grade had fled to the palaces belonging 
to the partisans of the empire. The Spaniards 
burst open these buildings, burnt or sacked them. 

1 Lebensbeschr., p. 19. Ifa great military leader, who had studied 
at Tiibingen, was so inhuman, what must his “‘ pious ” landsknechts 
have been? Schertlin’s heartlessness in the midst of such terrible 


suffering is also noticed by Theod. Herberger in his edition of the 
letters of the knight to the city of Augsburg. Augsburg, 1852. 
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Such was the fate that befell the palace of the Sack ana 
Marquis of Mantua the first night, and that of the Sevaste# 
Portuguese ambassador, where, if we may believe Palaces. 
it, spoil was collected to the value of 500,000 ducats.! 
Cardinal Andrea della Valle sheltered some hundreds 
of persons in his vast palace, which, on payment of 
several thousand ducats to Fabrizio Maramaldo, was 
exempted from sack. As in all such cases, the sum 
was guaranteed by legal document, the people who 
sought refuge pledging themselves to pay the 
owner of the palace in proportion to the value 
of the property which belonged to each.? 

More unfortunate was the fate of those palaces 
which ventured on resistance; these were blown 
up with gunpowder and a tower on the Capitol 
thus perished. The Palazzo Lomellina on the 
Campo Marzo attempted defence; the soldiers 
took it by assault ; the owner was shot by musketeers 
while letting herself down by a rope into the 
courtyard in the endeavour to escape.? Churches The 
and convents yielded the richest spoils, not only rere 
their own property, but the property of the fugitives Conven's 
who had sought shelter within them. They were 
indiscriminately sacked ; neither the “ Anima,” the 

1 A Spanish account in Villa (p. 147) estimates it even at a million. 

2 Della Valle’s deed (May 8) is signed by 390 persons. It is printed 
in the Sac de Rome par Jacques Bonaparte, translated from the Italian 
by the brother of Napoleon III., Florence, 1 830. I read the document 
in complete form in the MS, Barberini, n. 1248, xxxii. 138, where the 
proportional payments for each individual are also recorded; thus 
the Cardinal paid 7000, the Patriarch of S. Croce 1200, the Arch- 


bishop of Sorrento 400 ducats. 
3 Relatione di diverst cast curiost successt tn Roma nel Sacco di 


Borbone: MS. in the Angelica. 
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national church of the Germans, nor S. Giacomo 
on the Piazza Navona, the national church of the 
Spaniards, whither Bourbon’s remains had been 
conveyed, escaped. S. Maria del Popolo was com- 
pletely ransacked and the monks massacred. The 
nunneries of S. Maria in Campo Marzo, S. Silvestro 
and the convent on Monte Citorio were the scenes 
of untold horrors. Wherever an entrance was forced 
into a convent of the poorer orders and no spoils 
were discovered, the intruders revenged themselves 
with savage brutality. 

We must picture to ourselves the wealth of sacred 
vessels in order to comprehend the amount of spoil ; 
everything was stolen, destroyed and profaned.? The 
heads of the Apostles in the Lateran, S. Andrew’s 
head in S. Peter’s, that of S. John in S. Silvestro 
all shared the same fate. A German soldier affixed 
to the shaft of his own spear the so-called Sacred 
Lance-head ; the Handkerchief of Veronica passed 
through a thousand hands and every tavern of 
Rome. The great Cross of Constantine from 
S. Peter’s was dragged through the Borgo and 
lost. The Germans preserved many relics as 


1 In Galetti (Mscr. Vatican. 7933) I found some extracts from the 
MS. Chronicle dd Orsola Formicini del Monistero di S. Cosimato in 
Mica aurea (which extends from 807 until 1607), among them some 
notices relating to the sack of this convent and the flight of the nuns. 

2 I formed some idea of such scenes in November 1867, when I 
saw the church of Monte Rotondo, which Garibaldi’s volunteers had 
made their quarters, 

° Jt volto santo é stato robbato et passata per mille mani et andato 
hormaz per tutte le taverne di Roma: From the Lettere di M. Urbino 
dato a Nepi a di 21.. Mageio a la Signora Duchessa di Urbino: 
M. Sanuto, vol, xlv. f. 122. 
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memorials, but the most ridiculous trophy was 
probably the thick cord, twelve feet long, with 
which Judas had hanged himself. Schertlin took 
it from S. Peters and carried it to his home 
Even the most sacred of chapels, the Sancta 
Sanctorum, was sacked. 

Not even the Saracens had dealt more outrageously 
with S. Peter’s.2, The Spaniards ransacked the very S. Peter's. 
graves, the grave of S. Peter itself, as the Moors had 
formerly done? The dead Julius II. was robbed in 
his coffin, and the remains of Sixtus IV. were only 
protected by the solidity of the bronze monument. 
Soldiers played dice on the high altar and drank with 
prostitutes from the chalices. Horses were stabled 
in the transepts as well as in the Vatican palace. 
Bulls or manuscripts which had been collected by 
humanistic popes were used instead of straw. It The 
was with difficulty that, having made his dwelling Mice 
in the palace, Orange rescued the Vatican library.* 4978" 


1 It was seen by M. Crusius in 1538 in the church of Schorndorf 
(‘thick enough for the neck of a Polyphemus”) with a label, which 
announced that Schertlin had acquired the rope in Rome: Aznales 
Suevict, lib. xi. p. iti. 600, 

2 Torrigio, Le Sagre grotie, p. 255, concerning the valuable objects 
then taken from S, Peter’s. Relics were afterwards bought back. 
On November 26, 1528, Clement caused several to be restored to S. 
Peter’s. The most curious fate befell the so-called Praeputium 
Christi, on which a book was printed and is still extant. 

3 ‘The cross on the gilt doors of S, Peter’s Cathedral was broken 
off; search was likewise made for gold in S, Peter’s grave” 
(Sebastian Frank, Chronzka). 

4 Faustus Sabaeus afterwards addressed an Elegy on the Vatican to 
Clement VII. The library itself speaks to the Pope and calls itself 
Tityo mutilatior and a monstrum : Quirini, Specimen variae liter, in 
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The streets were strewn with shreds of documents 
and registers of the papal chanceries. 

Many archives of convents and palaces were 
destroyed—an irreparable loss to the history of 
the city in the Middle Ages; and only by this 
sack can the present dearth of documents in the 
archives of the Capitol be explained. 

Several works of art were also lost. Raffaelle’s 
Flemish tapestries were stolen and sold, and the 
beautiful painted glass of Guillaume de Marcillat was 
shattered. Foolish national hatred, however, has 
undoubtedly attributed to the landsknechts many 
outrages of which they were guiltless. Raffaelle’s 
frescoes were not even blackened by the smoke of 
their torches, and the odious accusation brought 
against the Germans — that of having wantonly 
destroyed the finest statues—is amply refuted by 
the survival of the greatest masterpieces of ancient 
and Renascence sculpture.” 
urbe Brixia, ii. 173.—Schelhorn, Amoenttat, Literat., vol. vii. 
Dissertatio Historica de libris combustis, pp. 120 to 122. 

1 In general the destruction or incompleteness of private and 
convent archives in Rome is traced to the Sack. In the statute of 
the Company of the Gonfalone I found the Brief of Gregory XIII. of 
April 26, 1579, in which it is expressly said, that the Archives of the 
confraternity were destroyed 2 expugnatione urbis. 

® This accusation is made by Belcario, xix. 595, probably on the 
authority of Jovius, Vita Pomp., also by Capella, De dello Mediol., 
Vil, 135: tfsa etiam in marmora et antiguas Romanor. statuas 
Saevitum est. Brantéme also, v. 230, and in agreement with him 
Tarcagnota or his continuator, iii. lib. ii. The imperialists, however, 
fell far short of those Vandals who ruined the Castle of Heidelberg 
and the Cathedral of Speyer, or who all but destroyed Leonardo’s 


Last Supper; nor in the Sacco di Roma was there a trace of that 
Herostratus-like Vandalism shown by the Parisians in 1871. Reissner 


Leo 
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After three days the Prince of Orange forbade 
all further plundering, and ordered the troops to 
retire to the Borgo and Trastevere; but no one 
obeyed.! The soldiers continued to make prisoners, 
and sacked every house down to the poorest water- 
carrier’s dwelling. Peasantry from the Colonna 
estates also thronged to the city, gleaners following 
the traces of the troops. In his greed, Pierluigi 
Farnese, a second edition of Caesar Borgia, and 
the hideous bastard son of the Cardinal, who as 
Pope afterwards raised him to greatness, also came 
to Rome. Thirsting for plunder, he had joined 
the imperialists, and with spoils valued at 25,000 
ducats he left Rome for the Patrimony, intending 
to conceal his booty in one of the fortresses 
belonging to his family. The people of Gallese, 
however, robbed the caravan.? 

For eight days the palaces of the cardinals Valle, 
Cesarini, Enkefort and Siena were spared, owing 
to their owners having sheltered Spanish troops, 
and having each paid 35,000 ducats and upwards 
for exemption. The landsknechts however, per- 
ceiving that the Spaniards had seized the best 
oddly says that the group of the Laocoon was broken in the Sack. 
That the arm of Laocoon had been missing long before is shown by 
the account of the Venetian orator in the time of Adrian VI. 

1 Despatch of Francesco Gonzaga, May 9, 1527, in which he 
briefly describes the horrors of the Sack. Orange’s edict is dated the 
same day. See besides : Copia a’una lettera del Card. di Como a uno 
suo segretarto, data a Civitavecchia 24. Maggio 1527, in Milanesi’s 
Collection: // Sacco di Roma, p. 471. The Cardinal is Scaramuccia 
Trivulzio. 

2 Despatch of Benedetto Agnello to the Marchese of Mantua, Nepi, 
May 21, 1527. 
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houses, were furious; for four hours they laid 
siege to the palace of the Cardinal of Siena, sacked 
it, made prisoners of all who were in it and carried 
Cardinal Piccolomini to the Borgo. The other three 
cardinals immediately fled to Pompeo’s palace, when 
the landsknechts also sacked their houses. The 
spoils in Valle’s dwelling were estimated at 200,000 
ducats, those in Cesarini’s at a like sum, and 
Enkefort’s at 150,000, to say nothing of the ransoms 
of the prisoners.? 

Isabella Gonzaga succeeded in escaping from 
these horrors. On May 5 she had obtained from 
the Pope the red hat which she had purchased for 
her son Ercole, and adroitly had it conveyed to her 
at the Palazzo Colonna, whither she had removed, 
after having previously dwelt in the Palazzo Urbino 
beside S. Maria in Via Lata. Warned long before 
by her second son Don Ferrante, the general of 
artillery in Bourbon’s army, the Marchesa had 
provided the Colonna palace with supplies and 
arms, and had caused the walls to be strengthened. 
She therein sheltered 3000 fugitives, among them 
Domenico Massimo. Four Italian ambassadors 
had fled to her for refuge, Francesco Gonzaga the 
plenipotentiary of Mantua, the representatives of 
Ferrara and Urbino, and the Venetian envoy 
Domenico Venier, who had been unable to reach 
S. Angelo. During the first terrible night Count 


1 The Cardinal of Como, wt swzpra. The Cardinals Pancrazio and 
Jacobazzi had also fled to Enkefort’s palace, 

2 The Palazzo Massimi was burnt ; it was consequently rebuilt by 
Pietro, son of Domenico, after Peruzzi’s design, Another son 
Giuliano was killed in the Sack. 
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Alessandro of Nuvolara, whose beautiful sister 
Camilla was already with the Marchesa, and Don 
Alonso de Corduba, a relation of the Duke of Sessa, 
to whom Bourbon had entrusted the charge of the 
noble princess, also fled thither. These two officers 
were drawn by a rope into the palace; each de- 
manded 50,000 gold florins for himself, 10,000 from 
the Venetian fugitives and the same sum as the 
share of Don Ferrante. Ferrante himself, hurry- 
ing from the guard of S. Angelo, which. had been 
confided to him, only arrived at the second hour 
of the night.2 Nuvolara and Alonso, however, 
refused him admittance, until he had promised not 
to exempt any one, his own mother excepted, from 
taxation. “It was difficult,” wrote Ferrante after- 
wards to his brother in Mantua, “ to effect Madame’s 
escape, for report in the camp said that more than 
two millions’ worth of valuables were concealed in this 
palace, and this was owing solely to the compassion 
of Madame, who had given shelter to more than 
1200 noble women of Rome and 1000 men.” All 
remaining prisoners were obliged to purchase their 
release with a sum of 60,000 florins.? Venier, who 


1 Andreas Lanceolinus Adamo Reisnero Llimt Georgii a Frunsperg 
a literts politiorts Doctrinae studiostsstmo, Ferrarae pridie Calend. 
Julii 1527. The writer received shelter with the Marchesa and after- 
wards accompanied her on her flight. I found his letter in the Cod. 
Monacensis lat. 506. 

2 Vero e che essendo Lo con la bataglia alla guardia del Castello non 
pote lassar per mio honore la impresa prima de le due hore dt notte, 
Ferrante Gonzaga to his brother the Marchese, Rome, May 31, 1527 ; 
autograph letter in the Gonzaga Archives. 

3 It was said that a part found its way into Ferrante’s pocket. He 
writes, however: et lo non hebbe un quatrino. Letter, ut supra, 
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had given himself into the hands of Nuvolara, had 
to pay 5000, Marcantonio Giustinian 10,000 ducats. 
Spanish guards defended the palace according to 
the terms of the agreement. But the landsknechts 
threatened to storm it, and it was with difficulty 
that Orange and Count Lodron were dissuaded 
from the idea. Isabella in terror left the palace 
on May 13 with her court and the Italian envoys, 
and escorted by her son embarked in a boat on the 
Tiber for Ostia. Thence the fugitives, among them 
Venier, disguised as a porter, went by horse to 
Civita-vecchia.! 

Venier met other fugitives in Ostia, Caraffa and 
Tiene with the Theatines. After much il]-treatment, 
endured first in the house of their order on the 
Pincio, and afterwards as prisoners, they had 
escaped by boat down the Tiber. The ambassador 
persuaded them to take ship on a Venetian vessel, 
and the Theatines thus reached an asylum in 
Venice.2 To Civita-vecchia had also fled Domenico 


1 From Civita-vecchia Venier wrote to the Doge: et fortom? esso 
conte fora dt roma hoggt otto giorni, insieme cum—prefata Madama. 
They remained six days in Ostia; on the 19th Venier came to 
Civita-vecchia (in M. Sanuto, vol. xlv. fol. 139).—Isabella only left 
Ostia, in a vessel belonging to Doria, on May 23. Despatch of Sig. 
della Torre, Vatican, May 23, 1527. Gonzaga Archives. From 
Velletri Don Ferrante congratulates his mother: zon ho voluto 
tardar piu in basargli la mano et in alegrarme con let che habia hauto 
gratia de partirse da qsta miserrima et infelice Roma, la qual dopot la 
ruina haula da soldati, dio no resta de flagelarla con fame et peste. 
.. . Ln Vellitro adi 23, de Zugno 1527. (Autograph letter in the 
Gonzaga Archives.)—Concerning Isabella’s fortunes see also the 
Chronicle of Daino in the Arch. Stor., App. ii, 234. 

2 Silos, i. 83. The first house of the Theatines was not far from S. 
Nicolaus ad Campum Martium ; in 1526 they bought from Giberti a 
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de Cupis, the Cardinal of Trani, with the sons of 
Madonna Felice Orsini, who in Enkefort’s house 
: had been obliged to pay a heavy ransom. They 
had journeyed several miles on foot before reaching 
the harbour, which was protected by Doria’s vessels. 
Here was also Cardinal Scaramuccia Trivulzio, who 
had left Rome shortly before the catastrophe, in- 
tending to proceed to Verona.1 Here too was 
Machiavelli, whom Guicciardini had sent to Andrea 
Doria.” 

The same Cardinal Caetano, who had shown 
himself so high-handed in his treatment of Luther 
at Augsburg, had been dragged through Rome by 
landsknechts, sometimes driven forward by kicks, 
sometimes carried, a porter’s cap upon his head. 
He was thus hustled about to money-changers and 
friends in order to procure a ransom. Weeping, the 
Pope besought the Germans “not to extinguish the 
light of the Church.” The aged Cardinal Ponzetta Il-usage of 
of S. Pancrazio, who was of imperial sympathies, “""*'S 
was first robbed of 20,000 ducats which he had 
buried, and then with his hands bound behind his 
back was dragged through Rome. Four months 
later he died in misery in his empty house.t 


house and Vigna on the Pinco near S. Felice, the spot afterwards 
occupied by the Villa Medici. 
1 The same Cardinal of Como who wrote the letter already quoted. 
2 His last letter to Guicciardini, written exactly a month before his 
death in Florence, is dated Civita-vecchia, May 22, 1527, at the end of 
the Spediztone LI, a Franc. Guicciardini. 
3 He is the Cardinal whom Hutten satirises in the ‘‘ Anschauenden.” 
4 He is buried in the Ponzetti chapel, which he founded, in the 
Church of S, Maria della Pace. Here stand the tombs of the 
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Cristoforo Numalio, the Franciscan cardinal, was 
torn from his bed, laid on a bier and carried in 
procession. Accompanied by landsknechts bearing 
tapers and chanting the obsequies in derision, he 
was thus conveyed to Aracoeli, where his tormentors 
set him down and delivered a funeral oration. 
They opened a grave in which they threatened to 
bury him unless he produced the required sum. 
The cardinal offered all that he possessed; his 
tormentors carried him back to his home, thence 
again to drag him the round of all those houses 
from which he could hope to obtain money. 

The sack of Rome in the barbarous times of 
Alaric and Genseric was humane in comparison 
to the horrors inflicted by the army of Charles V. 
We may recall the triumphal procession of the 
Christian religion in the midst of the city plundered 
by the Goths, but we can discover no such act of 
piety in the year 1527. Here nothing meets the 
eye but Bacchanalian troops of landsknechts, 
accompanied by half-naked courtesans, riding to 
the Vatican to drink to the Pope’s death or 
imprisonment. Lutherans, Spaniards and Italians 
all amused themselves in parodying the sacred 
ceremonies. Landsknechts, attired as cardinals, 
rode about on asses, a soldier disguised as a pope 
in their midst, and thus passed and _ repassed 
S. Angelo, where they shouted that now they would 
only make popes and cardinals of pious men 


family, among them the beautiful monument to the children Beatrice 
and Lavinia Ponzetti (1505). 
1 Bernino, wf supra, p. 376. 
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obedient to the emperor, who would wage no 
further wars. They even proclaimed Luther pope.! 
Drunken mercenaries dressed an ass in the sacer- 
dotal vestments, and while the animal lay on its 
knees, tried to force a priest to give it the Com- 
munion. The unfortunate man each time swallowed 
the Host, until his oppressors tortured him to death. 
Amid cruel sufferings other priests were compelled 
to listen to confessions of genuine or fictitious 
crimes.’ 

The condition of Rome during the first weeks 
of the sack might have moved stones to pity, but 
no pity was felt by the inhuman soldiers. Grolier, 
a Frenchman, who had fled to the house of the 
Spanish bishop Cassador, frequently mounted to 
the roof of the building, and in the following words 
describes the things which he there heard and saw. 
“ Everywhere cries, the clash of arms and the shrieks 
of women and children, the crackling of fire and the 
crash of falling roofs; we were numb with fear and 
held our ears, as if we alone were preserved by fate 
to look on the ruin of our country.” Like a second 
Job in sack-cloth and ashes, Clement VII. in S. 
Angelo might sigh to heaven, since so terrible 


1 Halosis Romae, stve narratio Historica, guo pacto urbs Roma VI, 
die Majo Mensts A. 1527 ab exerctitu Caroli V. Imp. oppugnata . 
in Hoffman, Mova Coll., i. 538. This good account was edited in 
1623, and again in 1627, by Caspar Barth at Frankfort. I may 
observe that a complete parallel to the Sack of Rome is furnished by 
the Sack of Thessalonica by the Normans in 1185, as described by 
Eustathius: De Thessalonica urbe a Latinis capta narratio (Eustathiz 
Opuscula, ed, Tafel). 

2 Relazione di divers? casi curiost: MS. in the Angelica, p, 258. 
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a day of judgment had broken on the Papacy, 
sunk in its self-idolatry.1. He looked on the flames 
of his beautiful villa on Monte Mario, to which, in 
revenge for his burnt castles, Cardinal Pompeo had 
set fire; but what was that in comparison to the 
columns of flame that ascended from Rome? 

In order to defend themselves from attacks from 
S. Angelo, the imperialists in front of the bridge 
had thrown up a trench which extended from the 
Torre di Nona to the Palazzo Altoviti, and from this 
they kept up an incessant fire? The fortress pre- 
sented a scene of indescribable confusion. More 
than 3000 men had fled there for shelter, the Pope 
and thirteen cardinals in their midst. On its 
summit beside the angel of peace waved the red 
flag of battle, every now and then veiled in smoke 
from the thundering cannon. Ninety Swiss and 400 
Italians formed the garrison ; the artillery was com- 
manded by the Roman Antonio Santa Croce, under 
whom Benvenuto Cellini served as bombardier. 
Provisions there were none. The flesh of asses 
was a delicacy reserved for bishops and cardinals. 
The Spaniards barred all means of communication ; 
they shot some children found in the trenches of 
the fortress tying vegetables to cords for the 
starving men above, and with his own hand a 
captain hanged an old woman, who had brought 
thither a little salad for the Pope. 


1 Quare de vulva eduxisti me? qui utinam consumptus essem, ne 
oculus me videret. Luigi Guicciardini thus represents him as appeal- 
ing to heaven with streaming eyes; and Reissner places in his mouth 
an excellent soliloquy of self-accusation. 

2 Gumppenberg, p. 358. 
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On May 10 Pompeo, Ascanio and Vespasiano Pompeo 
arrived with troops. The sight of his native city Con"? 
laid waste drew tears from the revengeful cardinal; Rome 
he found the entire Roman populace stretched, as 
it were, on a single rack; thousands of unburied 
corpses filled the air with pestilence. He took up 
his abode in the Cancellaria, which he made an 
asylum; 500 nuns all found shelter crowded into a 
single room. Of the Santa Croce family, by whose 
means his father had been murdered, he gave shelter 
to a matron and her beautiful daughter, both of 
whom he ransomed. Jovius has depicted the 
Cardinal, who had been accessory to the calamity, 
as an angel of deliverance, and it is probable that 
his appearance may here and there have mitigated 
the outrages. Military and civil authorities were 
appointed. La Motte was made governor of the 
city and Philibert of the army. Bemelberg, Nagera, 
Lodron, Urbina, Pompeo and Vespasiano, Morone, 
Gattinara and others formed his council. They 
had enough to do; jealousy divided the different 
nations of which the army was composed, and sword 
in hand they fought for the spoils. One day the 
Germans brought cannon into the Campo di Fiore, 
to give battle to the Spaniards, and it was with 
difficulty that the leaders averted a general fray. 

The actual sack lasted for eight days, so short 
a time sufficing to remove all the spoils that long 
centuries of rapacity had amassed in the sacerdotal 


1 La Motte issued edicts with the following formula: Per parte di 
Monsig. della Motta, governatore dell’ Alma Citta di Roma, per la 
inclita Cesarea Maesta ; the Cardinal of Como, ad jin. 
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city. Vessels, clothes, draperies, pictures, a whole 
world of objects of Renascence art were piled up 
and treated like rubbish. ‘Spaniards and lands- 
knechts divided pearls with shovels; the poorest 
soldier acquired from three to four thousand ducats.” 
Groups of landsknechts might have been seen in 
squares and streets, playing dice on boards or the 
bare ground. At ridiculous prices the Jews removed 
the wealth of Rome to the Ghetto.1. The spoils of 
the city were valued at twenty million gold florins.? 
And for 250,000 ducats at the right moment the 
Pope might have averted the unparalleled catas- 
trophe. After the houses had been emptied the 
troops ransacked the gardens, the sewers, the very 
graves. With their own hands illustrious Romans 
were obliged to clear out cloacae, since even there 
gold might be concealed. Many treasures escaped 
the plunderers, without, however, being recovered 
by the owners, who had been snatched away by 
death.® 

As soon as the first savage desire for murder was 
gratified, a ransom was imposed on the prisoners ; 
their greatest because their most protracted torment. 
“In the whole of Rome,” says one account, “there 
was not a living soul over three years of age who 


1 It is recorded by a Spaniard that he saw ten magnificent tapestries, 
embroidered in gold, sold for 450 ducats (in Villa, p. 139). 

2 This is too high an estimate ; on May 24, however, the Cardinal of 
Como reckoned the losses of Rome at from seven to eight million ducats. 
Ulloa, Veta di Carlo V., p. 110, states them at fifteen millions in gold. 

3 When excavations were made near the Palazzo Verospi in the 
Corso, in 1705, a hoard of 60,000 scudi belonging to the time of the 
Sack was discovered. Moroni, Dzzzonarzo, vol. 59, p. 19. 
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was not obliged to pay a ransom.”! The Spaniards 
did not even exempt their own compatriots ; Perrenot, 
the afterwards celebrated Granvella, the emperor’s 
secretary, was valued at 2000 ducats. Several 
purchased their release many times over. The 
Bishop of Potenza, a partisan of the emperor, was 
appraised three times and finally put to death. In 
hundreds the miserable victims were dragged about 
by ropes; were sold, or tossed for in the camps, 
or tortured with hideous cruelty. Many committed 
suicide. The Florentine Ansaldi snatched the 
dagger from his tormentor, stabbed him and then 
plunged it into himself. Girolamo of Camerino, 
Cibo’s confidant, with a heroic effort threw himself 
backwards out of the window on the street. Many 
languished in prison. Thousands who had pur- 
chased their release left Rome, a veritable hell of 
suffering, to seek for mercy in other cities of Italy 
as their forefathers in Alaric’s time had sought it. 
Under the very eyes of husband or father, 
illustrious women fell victims to the brutality of 
the first soldier who crossed their path. When this 
fate overtook the daughter of Domenico Massimo, 
men perceived the just punishment of her father’s 
avarice. In vain noble Roman women clung to 
the altars of the convents; they as well as the nuns 
were torn away and carried to the camp of the 
drunken soldiery. Glorious creatures, types of ideal 
beauty, such as inspired Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo, were dragged naked and weeping through 
the streets by soldiers, while on the other hand 


1 Halosis Romae, and ‘‘ Warhafftige und kurtze Bericht ” in Buder. 
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courtesans, clad in purple mantles or the gold- 
embroidered vestments of the mass, were seen 
parading the streets with shouts of laughter, and 
priests dressed in women’s garments were dragged 
along by landsknechts. ‘“ Marchionesses, countesses 
and baronesses,” says Brantéme, “now served the 
unruly troops, and long afterwards the patrician 
women of the city were called ‘the relics of the 
sack of Rome.’”! We may imagine heroic women 
seeking death by hurling themselves from a balcony 
or bridge, and it is probably merely in malice that 
a historian of the sack says, “that of such Lucrezias 
he could not mention one by name.”? The Germans, 
more humane than the Spaniards, were satisfied 
with moderate ransoms, The avarice and sensuality 
of the Spaniards were unbounded; they outraged 
even little girls of ten. In many cases the Germans 
stabbed these demons. No contrast could be greater 
than that between the demoralised mercenaries of 
north and south: the Spaniards short, with black 
hair and yellow, bearded faces, were cunning and 
cruel, greedy and avaricious; the Germans tall, 
strong and fair, their hair cut short and wearing 


1 De sorte que long-temps apres on appelloit les grandes Dames les 
religues du sac de Rome. Oeuvres, v. 233. 

? Luigi Guicciardini: cons¢derato quanto si trovi al presente quella 
citta corrotta.—Et au diable il wy en eut pourtant pas une qui se 
tuast pour telles violences, comme Lucrece, laquelle ne fit pas 
bien, says Brant6me with frivolity. Byron, who created the 
figure of Olympia in ‘‘The Deformed Transformed,” had nobler 
conceptions. We prefer to believe with Giraldi Cinthio that fathers 
stabbed their own daughters to save their honour, Introduction to 
the Hecatommitz. 
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only mustachios, were drunken gluttons and reck- 
less gamblers.1 

The history of mankind scarcely affords so terrible 
an example of the change of fortune as this sack 
of Rome. A man such as Poggio, when writing 
his book, De Vartetate Fortunae, could not even 
dream of its possibility. Redundant prosperity 
was at once transformed into piteous misery, 
tattered poverty into ostentatious wealth. The 
troops of Frundsberg and Bourbon, who like 
famished wolves descended amid rain and storm 
on the provinces of Italy, now stalked through 
Rome in purple raiment, their pockets filled with 
jewels, sparkling bracelets on their sinewy arms; 
their necks encircled with gold ornaments, the 
property of noble women or holy madonnas. 
Landsknechts were seen with costly pearls inter- 
woven in their beards. They feasted in magnificent 
halls, on the gold and silver services of cardinals, 
attended by trembling nobles. In one single night 
the radiant mantle had fallen from Rome, and, 
as in the mediaeval dramas called Moralities, the 
voluptuous form of Roma stood revealed to light, 
a mouldering skeleton, an image of naked vice! 
What was now this swarm of pharisees and 


1 Thus Grolierus ; see also what Jovius (Vzta Pomp.) says in favour 
of the Germans. L,. Guicciardini expresses the following opinion of 
this nation : azmostré essere per natura pir benigna, meno avarae piu 
trattabile assai che la ispana, e (italiana, Kilian Leib, Annales, ii. 
512, says, that Fabio Arca of Narni, who lost his brother during the 
Sack and afterwards became professor of law at Ingolstadt, was 
accustomed to say ; 27 2/lo nostro urbts exctdio mali fuere Germani, 
pejores Itali, Hispani vero pessimt. 
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courtiers, cardinals, bishops, monsignori, proto- 
notaries, generals of orders, judges, barons and 
signors, all these fine gentlemen and servants of 
gentlemen nurtured in the pomp of etiquette, who 
had been accustomed to consider themselves the 
flower of the universe, and to look on non-Romans 
with contempt! Ragged and crushed they tottered 
about, lay stretched on racks, or served the rude 
soldiery as cooks, grooms or water-carriers in their 
own devastated palaces. 

From the tomb of Hadrian, Clement looked with 
as eager longing for his deliverer as Gregory VII. 
had looked in former days. If the Duke of Urbino 
—such at least is the opinion of contemporaries— 
had only appeared the third day, the utterly de- 
moralised troops would undoubtedly have been 
defeated. But the Duke had only left Florence 
on May 2, after S. Leo and Majolo had been 
surrendered to him by Guicciardini. While Guido 
Rangone and Count Cajazzo advanced by forced 
marches to the relief of Rome, the allied army 
moved slowly onwards in three divisions; the 
Venetians under Urbino, the papal forces under 
Guicciardini, and the French under Saluzzo1 On 
the night of May 4 the Duke of Urbino reached 
Montevarchi, on the 6th Aquareta near Arezzo. 
He was met here by messengers from Rome, who 


1 With the aid of the despatches of Benedetto Agnello, agent of 
Mantua at Urbino’s headquarters, I can follow the march of the 
allied army day by day. These papers I found in perfect condition 
among the Gonzaga Archives. The plenipotentiary begins his 
despatches on April 6, 
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implored him to make haste, since the landsknechts 
had already reached Viterbo. On May 6, when 
Rangone should have appeared before Rome, the 
Duke arrived at Cortona, where he remained over 
the 7th. On the 8th he encamped at La Magione 
near Perugia, where he received from a messenger, 
who had ridden in haste from Viterbo, the following 
appalling note: “Illustrious generals of the league! 
Your excellencies have not a moment to lose, for, 
as you will perceive from this letter, the enemy have 
taken the Borgo by assault. Monseigneur Bourbon 
has been killed by a shot from an arquebus, and 
a man has just arrived here who was present at the 
removal of the body. More than 3000 of the enemy 
have fallen; Your Excellencies must make haste, 
since the enemy are in the greatest confusion. 
Quick! quick! without loss of time. From Viterbo 
on May 7, 1527, Guido Bishop of Motula, Commis- 
sary to his Holiness.” 

When the Duke had read the letter, he exclaimed, 
“If the Borgo is taken, then is Rome in evil case, 
even if the city holds out until our arrival.” His 
intention was still to relieve Rome from the Porta 
S. Lorenzo. The French, who had burnt Borghetto 
near Perugia and committed a thousand atrocities, 
were ordered to march onwards by Orvieto. The 
Duke himself encamped near Deruta on May 9g, 
and here fugitives brought him tidings that the 
entire city was in the hands of the enemy. The 
news seems to have paralysed his movements, for 
he remained motionless in Deruta) On May I1 

1 Copy in the Gonzaga Archives, 
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Pietro Chiavaluce, a nobleman in the Pope’s service, 
arrived, sent from S. Angelo with urgent entreaties 
that Urbino would hasten to the relief of the 
fortress. If he did so, then would the Pope remain 
steadfast and refuse the demands of the imperialists, 
namely, that his Holiness should go to Spain, 
should pay 300,000 ducats, and surrender S. Angelo.’ 
A council of war was held; the Duke refused to 
set forth until Gentile Baglione had left Perugia, 
where he was collecting troops with hostile intent. 

While Urbino wasted valuable time at Deruta, 
in order to overthrow a tyrant and to help in raising 
Orazio Baglione, this tyrant’s cousin, to the govern- 
ment, Saluzzo’s vanguard reached Ponte a Grana- 
juolo on May Io, and there heard of the fall of 
Rome. On the 11th Saluzzo decided to march 
from Orvieto and attempt the relief of S. Angelo. 
His bravest officers, Federigo Gonzaga of Bozzolo 
and Count Ugo Pepoli, set forth with cavalry and 
infantry; he himself was to follow. 

Meanwhile Urbino succeeded in procuring the 
banishment of Baglione from Perugia, and at length 
on the morning of May 13 left Deruta for Marsciano. 
He was joined here by Camillo Orsini, who had fled 
from Rome and was already believed dead. He 
sent him as governor to Spoleto. On the 14th 
the Duke reached Orvieto. The papal governor 
of the city refused supplies to the troops unless they 
marched to the relief of the Pope ; he even rendered 
useless the mills in the district—a measure which 
was attributed to secret orders from Guicciardini. 


1 Agnello’s despatch, Deruta, May 11, 1527. 
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The unfortunate statesman, in the service of the 
most unfortunate of popes, had gone to Monte- 
fiascone the same day (the 14th), to urge on the 
French and Swiss, in the hope that the Duke would 
follow... On the 16th he came to Urbino in the 
camp before Orvieto. The angry Duke went to 
meet him, overwhelmed him with reproaches, told 
him that it was owing to his advice that the Pope 
had been brought to his present straits, that he 
was to blame for the failure of the entire enterprise, 
and that he now wished to ruin him (Urbino) 
also. In his indignation the Duke even accused 
Guicciardini of having trafficked with the corn in- 
tended for the army.” Guicciardini, deeply offended, 
went to Orvieto, where for 1000 ducats he persuaded 
the governor to supply grain to the troops. 

In the evening the Marchese Saluzzo came to the 
camp. Messengers from Doria arrived from Civita- 
vecchia, offering supplies for a month and 500 
arquebusiers for the relief of the Pope. Other 
messengers arrived, announcing the failure of 
Federigo da Bozzolo’s attempt to effect the Pope’s 
escape from S. Angelo. Gonzaga and Pepoli, 


1 Va sua Excell. e deliberato di non moverst de gui sin tanto che 
non habbi parlato seco et col Sr. Marchese di Saluzo, qual e andato con 
1000 archibusiert solamente a far spalle al Sr. Federigo, The same, 
Orvieto, May 15. 

2 The Duke: Usando mille arti per tirar Sua Ex, dove li pareva, 
ma che st inganava molto perche Let non e per far se non quanto 
ricercava la ragion de la guerra.—Guicciardini: che luc non fu mat 
mercadante et quelli che havevano fatto tal relation a Sua Exc. chel 
facesse mercantia di grani, et di pane dicevano tl falso. Agnello’s 
despatch, Orvieto, May 16. 
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advancing only during the night, had already 
reached the neighbourhood of Rome, when Gonzaga 
and his horse fell in a copse near Baccano. Break- 
ing both arm and leg, he had to be carried to 
Viterbo. Pepoli and the others rode at daybreak 
to Ponte Molle, whence they sent four horsemen 
to reconnoitre in the neighbourhood of S. Angelo. 
They were taken prisoners and Pepoli turned back." 
Without the Duke’s knowledge, solely on his own 
responsibility, but with Saluzzo’s sanction, Gonzaga 
had undertaken this foolhardy enterprise, which was 
now blamed as folly. The imperialists in con- 
sequence now surrounded the fortress more closely 
than before, and 6000 infantry were stationed in 
the surrounding vineyards. 

On May 17 a council of war was held in Orvieto, 
and it was determined that the army should set 
forth in separate detachments on the following day ; 
the French with Guido Rangone were to advance 
by way of Bracciano, the Venetians by Nepi, the 
collective allied armies were to effect a junction 
at Isola beside ancient Veii. The Duke already 
despaired of all possibility of success.” After 
having taken six noble hostages from Orvieto, he 
marched on the 18th to Civitella; on the roth 
to Casale near Nepi, where he remained till the 


1 Copia di una lettera di nuntio Vergerio data al campo apresso 
voma a di 24 Marzo 1527. Vergerio had gone with them. (M. 
Sanuto, vol. xlv. fol. 130.) 

2 Tl sig. Duca st diffida di poter dar ajuto alcuno al Papa, non di 
meno se va avantt per mostrar dt non mancar dal canto suo in cosa 
alcuna et se dispera della pazzta che ha voluto far il sig. Federico, 
Bened, Agnello, Orvieto, May 17, 1527. 
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2Ist. On the 21st arrived Monsignore Siponto, 
chamberlain to the Pope, to demand a safe conduct 
for the viceroy, whom Clement, forced by necessity, 
summoned from Siena to Rome to conclude a treaty, 
in case the allied army was unable to relieve him. 
Filippino Doria with a few companies of infantry 
also arrived from Civita-vecchia, but at the same 
time brought a request from his uncle Andrea for 
4000 men for an enterprise against Naples. 

On May 22 the Duke's troops, the French and 
the papal forces met at Isola, nine miles from Rome. 
A muster was held ; the united infantry amounted 
to 15,000 ment Several Roman nobles arrived 
as fugitives at Isola, and with them the captain 
Lucantonio, the pupil and friend of Giovanni 
Medici, whom Luigi Gonzaga had set at liberty in 
Rome. 

Clement had long been carrying on negotiations 
with the imperialists; as early as May 7 he had 
summoned Bartolomeo Gattinara, one of their pleni- 
potentiaries, to S. Angelo and explained with tears 
that he had been reduced by fate to such a pass, 
that he no longer thought of defence, but would 
surrender himself, the cardinals and his states, to 
the magnanimity of the emperor.” In spite of the 


1 Ma per il vero sono tutti una bella et bona gente, Agnello’s 
despatch, Isola, May 23. Guicciardini gives the same number, 15,000 
men, not counting cavalry. See his information concerning the march 
of the allies, in vol. ix. of the Of. zned, 

2 Letter of Bartol. Gattinara to Charles V. While entering the 
fortress he was wounded by a bullet. With him were the plenipo- 
tentiaries Vespasiano Colonna and the Abbot Manriquez di Nagera, 
See his report to the Emperor of May 27, in Villa, p. 122. 
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opposition of the landsknechts, a treaty had already 
been drawn up, when letters of Guicciardini to the 
Pope from Viterbo announced the speedy arrival of 
the allied army at Isola. On the advice of Alberto 
of Carpi he then broke off negotiations. At Isola 
Guicciardini exhorted the Duke to advance quickly 
to Monte Mario and relieve the besieged fortress, 
with which he was in communication by signals. 
For in spite of the investment correspondence was 
kept up by secret messengers. 

Urbino held a council of war. Saluzzo and the 
Venetian provveditori were in favour of the relief. 
Letters and envoys from S. Angelo represented it 
as easy of execution, but the Duke believed it im- 
possible. Discipline among the imperial troops had 
indeed become so lax, that when the light cavalry 
from Isola one day ventured as far as the Cross 
on Monte Mario and the call to arms was sounded 
in Rome, not a third part gathered to the banner. 
Nevertheless experienced judges Had reason for the 
belief that the troops of the allies were insufficient 
for the undertaking. The Duke made _ recon- 
naissances, but soon abandoned the idea of en- 
camping on Monte Mario. From Isola, Guicciardini 
raised a despairing appeal for help to England and 
France; he accused the Duke of treachery or 
incapacity.? Urbino’s mistakes, his ineptitude and 

1 Grolierus, p, 97. 

2 Tl quale o per avere piacere che NV. S, st perda, o perché giudicasse 
troppo pericoloso lo accostarst, ha temporegyiato tn camino studiosa- 
mente—coll usare mille arti e dilaziond : Guicciardini to Acciajuoli, the 


Nuncio in France, from Isola, on May 28: Of. zmed., ix. n. viii., and 
similarly in n, vi. 
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procrastination rendered him the caricature of 
Fabius Cunctator, and to these defects he added 
the memory of the wrongs which he had endured 
from the Medici, so that the sufferings of Clement 
never disturbed his repose. He finally explained 
that without a reinforcement of 20,000 Swiss 
he could hazard no attempt. Hardships and 
epidemics. already decimated the army, while the 
discord that prevailed between. the generals, the 
suspicion and jealousy they entertained of one 
another, made all concerted action impossible,' 
The soldiers grew demoralised: on May 26 it was 
found that 3000 had deserted their flag. Entire 
companies, both of horse and foot, went over to 
the enemy’s camp; the Orsini especially sought 
to save themselves from the inevitable ruin. Count 
Pepoli returned to Bologna. 

In vain Cardinal Egidius came from Viterbo 
to the camp at Isola; in his zeal he had collected 
a band of troops; which would now be called 
a volunteer corps, and out of his own coffers 
promised a month’s payment to 3000 men. In 
vain through his envoy Stefano Colonna the 
Pope implored the Duke at least to remain at 
Isola. On May 31 the council of war decided Retreat of 
to retire to Viterbo. The Pope was thus left rte 
to his fate. And on June 2 the allied army * *5?7- 
quitted the camp at Isola and began the retreat. 


1 71] Duca é in la maggior rabia del mondo et da tri di in qua 
alcuno non li puo parlare che non gli voglia dir villania et tra molti 
altré ha molto impaurito tt Proveditor veneto: Agnello, Isola, 
May 26. 

VOL. VIII. 2R 
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Clement now resolved to seek his safety in the 
renewal of negotiations. 


1 Quanta vergogna Sera all’ esercito d la lega, di ni haver almen 
tentato di ajutar un papa, ridotto im tanta calamitda; Canossa to 
Saluzzo, Venice, June 3, 1527: at the Orti Manara,—vzta—del conte 
Lod. Canossa,—Appendix V.—Retreat on June 2 to Monterosi; to 
Vetralla, where Urbino heard of the treaty with the Pope ; to Viterbo, 
where he remained three days ; to Bolsena, to Orvieto. Letters from 
the Camp (in M. Sanuto, vol. xlv. fol. 261 sg.). What an inex- 
haustible mine are these volumes of Sanuto’s Diary, the original of 
which has now returned from Vienna to the Marciana ! 
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PESTILENCE raged in Rome and the troops grew 
riotous; from England and France arose threaten- 
ings of war. Prince Philibert in consequence wished 
to make peace with the Pope. But the army would 
not hear of treaties. The greater part of the 


pillagers were again in a state of beggary, and th 


many others in weariness and satiety even com- 
mitted suicide. The prophet of Siena, whom they 
kept with them, had prophesied truly when he 
said: “Dear comrades, now is the time, rob and 
take all that you can find; you must, however, 
yield everything up again; the property of priests 
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clamoured for their arrears of pay. They demanded 
the Pope as hostage, and permission to sack S. 
Angelo, in which they believed that the treasures 
of the world were collected. Orange tranquillised 
the mutineers by promising to yield himself as 
security for their demands, and so strangely had 
circumstances altered, that the pillagers, choked 
with their spoils, found themselves in yet worse 
condition than their enemies in S. Angelo. 

Even before the withdrawal] of the allied army, 
Clement had summoned Lannoy from Siena to 
Rome to afford him the support of his authority ; 
for Lannoy still remained faithful to the Pope, 
and was still carrying on negotiations with friends 
and enemies, with the allies and’ the imperialists 
at the same time. When the viceroy arrived 
on May 28 the soldiers threatened to murder him, 
and he fled from Rome. A mile outside the city 
he met Moncada, the Duke of Amalfi, del Vasto, 
Alarcon, and Don Enrico Manriquez, who had 
come from Terracina with a few thousand men, 
and with them he returned to Rome the same 
day. 

No one paid heed to him any longer; Philibert 
conducted the negotiation by means of pleni- 
potentiaries. When on May 31 the Prince was 
wounded by a shot from S. Angelo, whence the 

1 On May 25 Ferrando de Alarcon wrote to Camillo, Gaetani: Zz 
la Campagna apreso terracina: Li signori Don Ugo et Marchese 
de Gasto et to sono arrabatt qui Interracina questa sera passata.. 
he asks for bread for 7-S000 men, Original in the Gaetani Archives, — 


On May 29 Sigismondo della Torre writes from the. Belvedere.ofi the 
arrival, the flight and the.return of the Viceroy. Gonzaga Archives, 
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besieged continued firing on the trenches, the 
imperialists threatened to storm the fortress and 
to kill the Pope and cardinals. Cannon had 
already been planted on Monte Mario and trained 
on S. Angelo A mine, which reached the founda- 
tions, had also been laid from the gate of the 
fortress, and if driven to extremities the troops 
threatened to blow up the Pope and all the cardinals 
and prelates.® 

On June 1 the Pope sent Schomberg to the oe 
imperialists; he also—and this was his bitterest | leven 
resolve—sent for Cardinal Colonna. He compared nee 
Colonna—his most uncompromising enemy—to the cerning the 
lance of Achilles, which wounded and healed at Peed 
the same time; he appealed to the Cardinal’s 
compassion and magnanimity and asked him for 
assistance. Together they bewailed the sufferings 
of Rome and their own imprudence which had 
caused them. Pompeo now strove to alleviate 
these sufferings, and henceforward assisted the 
Pope in raising the money which he had to pay. 
Clement was finally obliged to consent to a treaty, 
for it was impossible that he could remain more 
than a week longer in S. Angelo, where hunger 
and pestilence were raging. He beheld almost 


1 Benevenuto Cellini also claims the credit of this shot. He does 
not, however, sufficiently describe the proceedings in S. Angelo. How 
much might not a man endowed with talent and a sense of truth have 
preserved for posterity from this period. 

2 One of these guns, called /a Spizmosa, 2395 lbs. in weight, 
afterwards fell into the hands of the Romans, and Torrigio saw it in 
S. Angelo (Le sagre grotte, p. 261). 

3 Gumppenberg, p. 359. 
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all his states lost to him, with the exception of 
Umbria, which was protected by the allied army. 
Venice profited by the misfortunes of her ally to 
re-occupy Ravenna and Cervia. Gismondo Mala- 
testa had entered Rimini; Alfonso was advancing 
against Modena. Even Florence, upon which the 
Pope bestowed more than half his care, had forced 
Cardinal Passerini and Ippolito and Alessandro 
to leave on May 16. Filippo Strozzi and his wife 
Clarice, to whom the elevation of these Medicean 
bastards had always been a thorn in the side, had 
borne a conspicuous part in this revolution. The 
republic was restored in Florence, and on June 1 
Niccolo Capponi, son of the celebrated Piero, 
was made Gonfaloniere! To their misfortune the 
Florentines renewed their alliance with the King 
of France. 

On June 5 Clement concluded a treaty with 


Pope, June the imperialist envoy Giambartolomeo Gattinara, 


5, 1527. 


and surrendered to Charles’s mercy. He undertook 
to pay the army 400,000 ducats in three instalments, 
and gave as securities the Archbishops of Siponto 
and Pisa, the Bishops of Pistoja and Verona, and 
his relations Jacopo Salviati, Lorenzo Ridolfi and 
Simone Ricasoli. He promised to surrender Ostia, 
Civita-vecchia, Modena, Parma and Piacenza as 
pledges, and to reinstate the Colonna in their rights. 
Until the payments were discharged he was to 
remain with the cardinals in S. Angelo, and then 
to go in freedom to Naples or further, in order 


1 Vita di N. Capponi, by Bernardino Segni, published as appendix 
to his Storie Fiorentine. 
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to conclude the peace with the emperor. Renzo 
Orsini, Orazio .Baglione and the foreign envoys 
were to have free retreat from the fortress. 

On June 7 the papal garrison left S. Angelo, S. Angelo 
and Alarcon entered with three companies of oe ae ine 
Germans, Italians and Spaniards. This officer Perlists. 
might boast that within the space of two years 
he had been jailer both of the King of France 
and of the Pope. The remainder of the Swiss 
guards were allowed to withdraw and were re- 
placed by 200 landsknechts under Schertlin. 

“ There,” wrote this officer, “we found Pope Clement 
with twelve cardinals in a small room; we took him 
prisoner ; there was great lamentation among them ; 
they wept bitterly; we were all moved.” The 
400 Italians under Renzo, who was accompanied 
by Alberto Pio, also departed with the honours 
of war, although the landsknechts suspected that 
they carried with them the papal treasures. Both 
these forces took ship for France at Civita-vecchia. 
The release of the Pope himself depended on the 
fulfilment of the treaty; his restoration in Rome 
on the will of the emperor. With a stroke of 
the pen in Madrid, Charles V. might have put 


1 The treaty Postguam felicissim. Caesareus exercttus... dat. 
Romae die 5 Juniz 1527 is signed by thirteen cardinals and nineteen 
imperialists : Phz/ibert de Chalons Princeps. Ferdinandus de Gonzaga, 
Conradus de Bemelberg. Johes de Urbina. Comes Lodovicus de 
Lodron. Joh. Bartol, Gattinara, Martinus Abbas de Nagera. 
Hieronym. Moronus. Loys Gonzaga, Petrus Ramirus. Hieron. de 
Mendoza. Loys de Vallos. Alfomsus de Gajosa, Andreas de 
Egnareta, Andreas Mendes, Michael de Artieda, N. de Alduna, 
Rodericus de Ripalta, Johes de Cefpe, 
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an end to the State of the Church. A first instal- 
ment was: with difficulty raised by loans; new 
money was coined out of gold and silver vessels ; 
the clamorous landsknechts were paid with crosses, 
chalices and other valuables of the church. The 
Pope had his tiara melted down by Cellini; and 
Clement seemed to throw the whole of his grandeur 
into the crucible. There were difficulties, however, 
in the way of the surrender of the fortresses, which 
had been stipulated by treaty, Clement himself 
having given the commandants secret orders not 
to surrender! Ostia alone was occupied by the 
imperialists. Doria refused to leave the harbour 
of Civita-vecchia until he had received the sum 
which was owed him; Francesco da Bibiena occu- 
pied Civitacastellana in the name of the league ; 
neither Parma nor Piacenza would receive the 
imperial envoys Gattinara and Lodron.  Un- 
hindered by Lodovico Rangone, brother of Guido, 
Alfonso had already entered Modena on June 6, 
The condition of Rome was terrible. The city 
seemed to be inhabited by spectres. La Motte 
having embarked for Spain, Don Pedro Ramires 
acted as governor ; 24,000 men were still quartered 
in the city, half of them Germans. In constant 
insurrection, they angrily demanded their pay, and 


1 De Rossi (Memor. stor., ii. 171) says, that he himself had advised 
the Pope to do so, and that ‘Clement followed his counsel, in spite of 
the opposition of Giberti, Salviati and Ridolfi. 

2 Guicciardini himself persuaded the governess of Parma and 
Piacenza not to render obedience to the papal briefs.—Caesar Borgia’s 
game was thus repeated. Letters of Guicciardini, Florence, 
July 2 and 7, 1527, Op. zmed., ix. n. 34, 35. 
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upbraided their officers as traitors who had deceived 
them. The Viceroy and del Vasto were obliged to 
seek safety in flight. Philibert himself was too 
young and inexperienced to fill the difficult post. 
Charles’s advisers urged that a new generalissimo 
should be sent to Rome. The emperor gave the 
post to the Duke of Ferrara, but the Duke refused 
to become the general of mutineers. 

On June 17 Ferrante Gonzaga went with the 
cavalry to Velletri. For since in Rome the famine 
was great and the pestilence deadly, the Italian 
troops wished to take up their quarters on the 
Campagna. More than 3000 landsknechts perished, 
even distinguished officers such as Claus Seiden- 
sticker and Count Christof of Eberstein. When 
the state of things became unendurable, the officers 
persuaded the army to move to its summer quarters, 
A small sum of money was raised to tranquillise 
the clamourers; three captains were appointed as 
custodians of the hostages in Rocca di Papa, and 
on July 10 the troops departed for Umbria; the The | 
Germans led by Bemelberg and Schertlin, while ae cuine 
Philibert marched with 150 horse to Siena to hold aie 
the city for the emperor. The places on the Cam- 
pagna, which the Pope by briefs had ordered to 
afford quarters and supplies to the troops, beheld 
with horror the approach of these hordes. With the Desiic: 
courage of despair, little Narni, the ancestral home Narni. 
of Gattamelata, put cowardly Rome to shame. Men 
and women defended the walls; but the Germans 
under Schertlin and Antoni of Feldkirchen attacked 
them on July 17, and the unlucky fortress was 
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destroyed by fire and sword.! That Todi escaped 
the like fate was solely due to the fact that it 
was occupied by the Duke of Urbino. Terni was 
imperialist, and in its hereditary hatred had even 
aided in the destruction of Narni. Spoleto, strong 
and capable of defending itself, sent bread to the 
camp at Aquasparta, but demanded payment. The 
Germans returned to Narni, the Spaniards to Terni 
and Amelia. Heat, penury and discontent rendered 
their camp a veritable hell. Fever carried them off 
in hundreds. And when on September 1 Caspar 
Schwegler held a review of the landsknechts at 
Narni, it was found that they only numbered 
7000. 

Messengers from Milan arrived in Rome. Leyva, 
who was sorely harassed there by the league, re- 
quested immediate help, and it was said there that 
the Pope was not fulfilling the treaty. The leaders 
in despair sent envoys to Lannoy at Naples, demand- 
ing that he should come in person to give his advice 
and take command of the unmanageable populace. 
He declined, and sent del Vasto as mediator. The 
state of things in Umbria was everywhere desperate, 
even in the camp of the allies, which, under the 
Duke of Urbino and Saluzzo, remained at Pontenuovo 
to protect Perugia. The troops suffering from 
hunger grew rebellious, and sacked and burnt the 

1 The brutal landsknecht Schertlin calmly writes again, ‘‘ We made 
the attack with 2000 soldiers without firing a shot, conquered the 
town and castle by the grace of God, and put to death 1000 persons 
in it; women and men,” See also Giovanni Eroli: J// sacco dé 


Borboni (Miscellanea Storica Narnese, Narni, 1858, vol. i.). The 
communal Archives of Narni were unfortunately destroyed in 1527. 
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unfortunate district. The Duke himself quarrelled 
with the other generals, and was distrusted not only 
by Francis I., but also by the Venetians, whom 
Guicciardini had stirred up against him. The 
Signory threatened to detain his wife and son, who 
were then in Venice, as hostages, until the Provvedi- 
tore Pisani restored peace between them! Anarchy 
reigned in Perugia, Orazio Baglione, Urbino’s 
protégé, caused his cousin Gentile and other members 
of the family to be murdered2 And against the 
imperialists, who had seized Camerino, the allies 
could only venture on petty skirmishes in the district 
of Terni, whither the landsknechts had advanced, 
while the Spaniards and Italians encamped near 
Alviano and Castiglione della Teverina. 

Clement passed hideous days and nights, buried Clement 
alive, as it were, in the terrible fortress of S. Angelo ees a 
in the scorching heat of summer, helpless, deserted 5 4"8¢!°. 
and surrounded by savage soldiery. He dwelt with 
the cardinals in the so-called Maschio of the fortress; 
the Spaniards quartered below. So closely was the 
Pope guarded, that scarcely anyone was permitted 
access to his presence. He had not been allowed 
to retain silver to the value of ten scudi? Two 


1 On July 9 Urbino in consequence wrote to the Signory of Venice 
protesting against this suspicion: dat. désotto Montebono: M. Sanuto, 
vol, xlv. fol. 317. The Gonzaga Archives contain several auto. 
graph letters of Urbino’s wife Leonora Gonzaga, written from Venice 
in May and June 1527. 

2 Benedetto Varchi, Storia Fior., iv. 97. 

3 The imprisonment of Clement VII. was not merely fictitious, such 
as that of Leo XIII, at the present day, but terribly real: ¢ ¢enuto 
non solo con li effeti ma con tutte le demonstrazioni da schietto prigione : 
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cardinals died in S. Angelo; the usurer Armellino, 
who was killed by the loss of his wealth, and the 
brilliant Ercole Rangone, who died of privation or 
pestilence.t 

From his prison the Pope sent letters to Charles 
V. and the European powers imploring his release.’ 
The imperialists offered to conduct him to Gaeta, 
but he declined. They allowed him, however, to 
send Alessandro Farnese to Madrid. This cardinal, 
afterwards Paul III., left S. Angelo, but abandoned 
his mission ; and the Pope in consequence confided 
it to Salviati, cardinal legate to the court of France. 
But neither did Salviati consider it prudent to place 
himself in the power of the emperor; he left his 
negotiations to the nuncio in Spain, the unfortunate 
Castiglione, who was utterly crushed by the dis- 
astrous fate of Rome? The State of the Church, 


Guicciardini to Roberto Acciajuoli, Dz campo 21. giugno 1527. Of. 
tned., ix. Nn. 28. 

1 Armellino is buried in S, Maria in Trastevere. The Pope 
confiscated his property. Rangone was buried in S. Agata, which 
he had restored. Attacked by pestilence in S. Angelo, the Abbot of 
Nagera, who had: acquired distinction as Charles’s diplomatic agent, 
also died about the middle of July. So writes Sigismondo della 
Torre to Maniua, Rome, July 24, 1527: Gonzaga Archives. 

2 He wrote to the people of Perugia that he had madea treaty with the 
imperial leaders : Ostiam, Civitam vetulam, Parmamque et Placentiam 
penes eos deponendas convenimus.—Habuimus praeterea a Mazestate 
Caesarea literas summae erga nos pietatis. . . . Farnese was going 
to the Emperor. . . . Wulta quippe Caesare ipso nescio nec volente 
facta sunt, He would soon be free, Dat. Romae in Arce Castri S, 
Angeli die XX. Junij MDXXVII, Evangelista, From the Decem- 
viralarchives of Perugia. (MS. Vat. 7955.) 

3 Memoriale mandato di ordineadi P. Cl. VII. a Mons. Ill. Farnese 
legato in Spagna, quando di castello voleva mandarlo al? lmp. in the 
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the very government of the Church itself, had 
ceased to exist; the cardinals living outside Rome 
were scattered; Venice wished them to assemble 
in Bologna under Cibo’s guidance, but the meeting 
did not take place. 

Meanwhile the capture of Rome was variously 
judged in the world at large. The adherents of 
the emperor greeted with joy the fall of the Papacy ; 
the Lutherans were triumphant because Babylon 
had fallen, as prophecies had long since foretold ;! 
and not only those who were in secret friends of 
the Reformation, such as the Spaniard Juan Valdez, 
but even sincere Catholics recognised a divine 
judgment in the misfortunes of Rome.2? England 
and France did not so much compassionate the 
Pope as they dreaded the greatness.of the emperor. 
These two powers — the nuncios Gambara and 
Salviati were active at one and other court — 
concluded a treaty at Westminster on April 30, 
and renewed it om May 29, with the object of 
liberating the Pope. In the summer Wolsey crossed 


Papiers a Etat du Card, de Granvelle publids par Ch. Weiss. Paris, 
1841, i, 280. 

1 On account of these prophecies Rome’s misfortunes made but 
little impression outside Italy ; so Dollinger maintains in his work, 
already mentioned, ‘‘ Der Wetssagungslaube, etc.” 

2 Dialogo en que particularmente se tratan las cosas acaecidas en 
Roma: el annode MDXXVII, a gloria de Dios y bien universal de 
la Rep. Christiana, by Juan Valdez, printed in 1527. Charles’s 
celebrated secretary was denounced by Castiglione on account of 
this violent. invective. (See the letters of both in Castiglione’s 
Lettere, ii. 167 sg.) He was obliged to fly to escape the Inquisition, 
and went. to. Naples, where he joined Occhino and Pietro. Martire 
Vermiglio. He died young in 1540. 
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to France! The English statesman passionately 
urged on the conclusion of the league. He pointed 
out to the King that the fall of the Pope was his 
personal concern, especially since it endangered the 
dissolution — ardently desired by Henry—of his 
marriage with Catherine of Aragon. Wolsey pro- 
posed that he should assemble the cardinals absent 
from Rome at Avignon, and take in hand the 
deliverance of the Church, in which assembly he 
hoped to play the leading part. He was appalled 
by the suggestion that the Pope might be removed 
to Spain, and the Papacy become Spanish.? 

The league, or rather France, was prepared for 
war, and as early as the end of July 1527 Odet de 
Foix, Lord of Lautrec, crossed the Alps to Italy. 
It was with reluctance that the brave marshal 
undertook the command on the scene of his former 
reverses. He had never been fortunate in Italy ; 
severely wounded at Ravenna, defeated at Bicocca, 
he had been driven from Lombardy. His brother 
had fallen at Pavia. He himself was never to see 
France again. The Venetians also marched against 
Milan, and the flames of war burst forth afresh in 
this territory. Its defence was a difficult task for 
Leyva, the imperial governor, owing to want of 
means. 

Charles himself had only received the news of 
the catastrophe of Rome at the end of June. The 


1 Dumont, iv. i. 483. Commissio Regis pro resarcenda Rom. sedis 
dignitate. London, June 18, 1527, in Rymer, Foedera, xiv. 198.— 
It was followed by the treaty of Amiens, on August 18, 1527. 

> Letters of Wolsey to Henry VIII., in State Papers, i. 189 sg. 
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cruel sack of the city appalled and mortified him. 

He forbade all rejoicings at the birth of his son 
Philip, and ordered public mourning. Nevertheless 

he secretly rejoiced at the good fortune that had 
delivered the Pope himself into his hands. He 
made no haste to set him free. Not until July 26 

did he write to the Romans; he lamented their 
misfortunes and promised to restore the honour and 
splendour of the Roman name. But it was only Charles 
after a strangely long interval that he sent Quifionez NE aa 
and his chamberlain Don Pedro de Veyre to the pe fall of 
Pope On August 2, he wrote to the King of 
England, that the Pope was the author of the 
entire disaster, since he had urged Francis I. to 
violate the peace and had provoked a new league 

and the war. The papal enterprise against Naples 

had made it necessary for the imperial army to 
march to the defence of the Kingdom: against 

his wishes and those of the generals the troops had 

gone by way of Rome. He regretted the atrocities 

that had been committed, he was guiltless, but he 
recognised therein the just judgment of God, who 
desired to punish the crimes of the guilty.” 


1 The Letter to the Romans: //ust. Magnifict Spectabiles et sincert 
Dilecti, salutem.... dat VIL, Kal. Aug. 1527 (in Marcello 
Alberini). He speaks therein like an ancient emperor; zdgue 
(nomen Romanor.) rursus per untversas orbis nationes clarissimum 
et celeberrimum reddere liceret, Veyre took the letter with him, but 
only delivered it three months after his arrival. After Clement had 
gone to Orvieto, it was read aloud to the Senate and was commented 
on with a violent invective against the Emperor. Oratio habtta in 
Senatu Rom., in Hoffmann, Nova Collectio, i. 550. 

2 Lettere di Princ., ii. 77. Valladolid, August 2, Che cid sia 
fatto pin tosto per giusto gtudizto dt Dio, che per forza e volonta di 
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Emperor and Pope stood facing a crisis, such as 
history has but seldom witnessed. The relations 
between the temporal andi spiritual powers might 
now suffer a radical change. Had not the time 
come utterly to abolish this papal immunity, which 
dated from Charles the Great, and which had been 
so fatal to Italy, the Empire and the Church itself? 
It seemed as if by an edict the emperor might 
make Rome again the capital of the Empire, 
conduct the Pope—as the Reformation desired— 
back to the Lateran as a mere bishop, and finally 
reform the Church by means of a Council. A 
revolution of incalculable extent must have followed 
owing to the secularisation of the Church property 
in Europe, and the fall of the papal dominion or of 
the ecclesiastical state would probably have entailed 
the ruin of the Church in patriarchates and national 
churches, which could only have obtained union in 
a federative constitution. 

Questions. of this kind forced’ themselves on 
the mind of the emperor and his. servants. An 
anonymous correspondent wrote to him from Rome 
on June 8. “We expect that your Majesty will 
give us accurate instructions, so that we may know 
how you intend governing Rome _ henceforward, 
and whether some form of apostolic chair is to 
remain or not. [ will not conceal from your 
hominz. Nor didieven Cardinal Caietanus speak differently afterwards : 
Nos Ecclesiae Praelati Romae in praedam direptionem atque cap- 
tivitatem date, non infidelibus sed Christianis justissimo Det judicio, 
guia cum im sal terrae electi essemus, evanuimus, ac ad nihilum 


utiles nisi ad externas cerimonias externague bona... . Exposit. 
Evangelit S. Matth., c 5. 
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Majesty the view of some of your servants, who 
hold that the Sacred Chair in Rome should not be 
utterly and entirely abolished. For in such case 
the King of France could immediately instal a 
patriarch in his dominions, and refuse obedience 
to the Apostolic See, and England and every 
other monarch might do likewise. It therefore 
appears advisable to your Majesty’s servants that 
the Sacred Chair should be kept in such subjection 
that your Majesty could always dispose of and 
Seales, -* 

On May 31, from Prague, the Archduke Ferdinand, 
now also King of Bohemia and Hungary, announced 
to his brother the capture of Rome, and exhorted 
Charles not to release the Pope until everything had 
been adjusted by a peace, else would Clement 
deceive him as he had deceived Francis I. ; he also Opinions 
advised the emperor to think of a Council? And sca aaee 
that Charles might force the captive Pope to con- Pe allotted 
voke a Council in order, by the imperial power, to Pope. 
reform the Church, and thus make himself its true 
head, was what the powers of the league most 
dreaded. England and France agreed not to 
recognise any Council as long as the Pope remained 
“qa slave in the power of his godless enemies,’”? 
Ghibelline ideas revived the more strongly when 
backed by the German Reformation. And_ if 
Dante’s dream of a world monarchy could ever 


1 Lettera a Carlo V., in Hoffmann, i. 515. 

2 Bucholtz, iii. 89. He begs at the same time for the dukedom of 
Milan. 

3 Treaty of Amiens, August 18, 1527: Dumont, iv. i. 494. 

VOL, VIII. ZaS, 
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have been realised, it might have been realised now. 
The prudent Lannoy, it is true, advised the emperor 
to make peace and to liberate the Pope, but he also 
wrote that now was the time to think of the reform 
of Church discipline by a Council. According to 
the advice of the Chancellor Gattinara, even 
Florence and Bologna should be united to the 
Empire. To restore the imperial power over Italy, 
but to release the Pope, was the view taken by 
Spanish statesmen. The Spanish clergy ardently 
took the side of the Pope. 

Charles V., cold and prudent, withheld his opinion. 
He determined to await the report of Veyre, whom 
he had made viceroy in August and had sent to the 
Pope with instructions which clearly expressed his 
ideas. He explained that the fall of Rome was a 
divine dispensation intended to lead to the peace of 
the world and the reformation of the Church. He 
wished the Pope to be brought to Spain, but if this 
could only be done by force, then was it his inten- 
tion to restore him to the Sacred Chair by means of 
the viceroy. The Pope’s liberty, however, was only 
to extend to the discharge of his sacred office ; and 
before he received even this, he must give the 
emperor security against any further deception. 
And finally he would oblige the Pope to summon 
a Council. 


1 Bucholtz, iii. 87. 2 Tbid., iii. 97 5g 
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2. RETURN OF THE IMPERIALISTS TO ROME, SEPTEMBER 
1527—THE HOSTAGES IN THE POWER OF THE LANDs- 
KNECHTS— VEYRE IN ROME—TREATY OF OCTOBER 
CONCLUDED IN S. ANGELO—WaR IN LoMBARDY— 
FLIGHT OF THE POPE TO ORVIETO, DECEMBER 1527 
—THE LEAGUE AND THE PopE—THE POWERS SEND 
A DECLARATION OF WAR TO BuRGOS—LAUTREC’S 
EXPEDITION AGAINST NapLes—THE IMPERIALISTS 
LEAVE ROME, FEBRUARY 1528—WaR CONCERNING 
NaApLES—THE POPE GOES TO VITERBO—DEATH OF 
LaUTREC—THE POPE DETERMINES TO JOIN THE 
SIDE OF THE EMPEROR. 


Clement VII. found himself in the same position 
as Francis J. at Madrid. He too was reduced to 
stipulate for his liberty on conditions that would 
condemn him to powerlessness in the future; he 
too received in prison letters warning him to remain 
steadfast and not allow himself to be forced to any 
unworthy step. In such terms the King wrote to 
him on September 14, holding out hopes of his 
speedy release. It was with suspicion, however, 
that the Pope watched the languid operations of the 
league in Lombardy ; he already suspected Lautrec’s 
designs on Parma, Piacenza, and even on Bologna. 
On September 16, Cardinals Wolsey, Bourbon, 
Salviati, Lorraine and Sens wrote to him from 
Compiegne. They feared the actual occupation of 
the State of the Church by the emperor; they 
protested against all the decrees with which, under 
pressure of the temporal power, the Pope might 
infringe the rights of the Church 


1 Both letters are given in Grolierus, pp. 131, 156. 
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Clement was now harassed by the return of the 
imperial troops from Umbria on September 25. 
The allies, indeed, who occupied Narni in their rear, 
endeavoured to advance into the Sabina, where 
the Spanish cavalry remained beside the Orsini 
fortresses of Monterotondo and Mentana ; but their 
plan of attacking the imperialists and cutting off 
their retreat by destroying the bridge over the 
Anio was betrayed. The army of the league made 
no attempt to deliver Rome, and was in so dis- 
ordered a condition that the imperial forces would 
have had no difficulty in driving it back to the 
walls of Florence. The landsknechts tock up their 
quarters in Rome with greater insolence than ever ;* 
they robbed and made prisoners, destroyed palaces 
and houses, the entire city seemed threatened with 
destruction. They angrily demanded the fulfilment 
of the treaty with the Pope, and would have 
strangled him had he fallen into their hands. 
Alarcon, who defended him, believed that in these 
tumults he perceived the hand of the ambitious 
Cardinal Pompeo.2 Scarcely a semblance of govern- 
ment did this general with Morone and the Colonna 
maintain in Rome, while Orange still remained in 
Spoleto, The troops no longer obeyed his com- 
mands. The hostages stipulated for in the treaty of 


1 ‘Tn September we re-entered Rome, sacked the city well once 
more, and now first found great treasures under the ground, and lay 
there six months more” (Seb. Schertlin), 

2 That he accused the cardinal of the tumult, is shown by Veyre’s. 
report to Charles, Naples, September 30, 1527, in Carl Lanz, Corresp. 
des Kaiser Carls V.,i. n. 101. 
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June, namely, the Archbishop of Siponto (afterwards 
Julius III.), the Archbishop Bartolini of Pisa, the 
datary Giberti, Bishop Antonio Pucci of Pistoja, 
a nephew of Cardinal Lorenzo, and the Florentines, 
Ridolfi and Salviati, were surrendered by the Pope 
to the Germans in the great hall of S. Angelo. A 
touching scene took place, all burst into tears. 
Alarcon conducted the hostages to the Campo di 
Fiore; they were then handed over to the lands- 
knechts, and confined in the Palazzo del Cancellaria. 
Thence they were frequently dragged, chained 
together in couples, to the meetings of the lands- 
knechts on the Campo di Fiore, and there menaced 
by the sight of newly-erected gallows, 

Meanwhile Veyre had landed at Gaeta at the end 
of September. He here learnt of Lannoy’s death, 
which had taken place on the 23rd of the month at 
Aversa, and he communicated his instructions to 
Moncada, who was now acting as governor in 
Naples. On September 30 he sent the emperor an 
account of the condition of Italy, which he found 
in such a critical state that he urgently counselled 
him to make peace, especially as Lautrec’s enter- 
prise had restored the Pope’s courage.? He then 
went to Rome in order to arrive at some decision 
with Clement. He regretted to find the Pope still 
in S. Angelo instead of in the security of Gaeta; 
in Rome he was exposed to the ferocity of the 
landsknechts. Vessels were kept ready on the 


1 Vividly described by Perez to the Emperor, October 12, in 
Villa, p. 289 ; and by Gumppenberg, an eye-witness, p. 384. 
2 Veyre’s Report. 
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Tiber, that in case of need he might escape to Ostia 
and the sea. 

Veyre, his avowed adversary, would have imposed 
upon him the severest terms, nay, would have de- 
prived him of all temporal authority ; and Seron, 
the chancellor and representative of Moncada, 
would have done the same ; the Pope, however, had 
already gained other imperial counsellors to his side. 
Quifionez he won by the promise of the purple ; 
Morone with the investiture of the bishopric of 
Modena for his son. Even Pompeo was gained, 
not so much by the grant of the Legation of 
Ancona, as by the knowledge that the Pope, with 
whom he had been at such bitter enmity, would 
finally be restored by the emperor. In _ conse- 
quence of the division of views. Veyre went to 
Moncada in Naples. Time pressed ; it was neces- 
sary to remove the army from Rome, since Lautrec 
already threatened the Neapolitan frontier. The 
Pope urged him to advance rapidly and become 
his liberator; he must, it is true, form a treaty with 
the plenipotentiary of the emperor, but he might 
obtain more favourable conditions under the pres- 
sure of the approaching French army. Francis I. 
had made the Pope’s imprisonment a pretext for 
setting the powers again in motion. The alliance 
between him and Henry VIII. concluded on 
August 18, which had been joined by Venice, 


1 This was the celebrated Giovanni Morone. He was born on 
February 8, 1509, became a cardinal under Paul III., and died on 
December 1, 1580. Joh. Georg. Frickit De Joanne Morono S. R. E. 
Card. in Scheelhorn, Ament. “itt., xii. 538. 
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Florence, and Sforza, threatened to place all the 
acquisitions of the emperor again at stake; and in 
July Charles was already aware that Wolsey, his 
deadly enemy, had formed the scheme of dissolving 
the marriage of the King of England with Catherine 
of Aragon, and of thus severing Henry for ever from 
Spain. 

The treaty with the Pope was settled in S. Angelo Treatywith 
on October 31, and was signed on November 26. Gate % 
According to it the emperor pledged himself to *5?7 
restore Clement to liberty, and even to give him 
back the State of the Church, on condition of his 
neutrality ; for which Clement was to give Ostia 
and Civita-vecchia as securities, and Cardinals 
Trivulzio, Gaddi and Pisani as hostages. He 
was, however, to pay the sum owing to the army 
at fixed dates. A general peace was then to be 
concluded, and a council was to provide for the 
reformation of the Church! In order to raise the 
required sum the imperial ministers were given 
faculties to sell the estates of the Church in the 
Kingdom of Naples, and on November 21 Clement 
created some cardinals for money.” 

Thus vanished the possibility of giving to the 
world a new form, from which the Papacy should 


1 Capitolé per la liberazione di Clem, VI1., in Molini, i. 273. 

2 For the most part unworthy, says Guicciardini: Antonio 
Sanseverino, Gismondo Pappacoda, Vincenzo Caraffa, Andrea 
Matteo Palmieri, Anton du Prat, the Spaniard Errico Cardona, 
Girolamo Grimaldi of Genoa, Pirro Gonzaga, brother of Luigi. 
Francesco Quifionez, of the family of the counts of Luna, only 
received the promised purple on December 7, 1527, or according to 
others in 1528. 
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be excluded. It was apparently within the power 
of Charles V. to abolish the Papacy, to make 
Rome once more an imperial city, and thereby 
unite Italy under his sceptre. A Spanish dynasty 
would then have ruled the entire country, and 
would have taken as firm root as the Aragonese 
had taken at Naples. The prolonged sufferings 
of Italy, which succeeded the times of Charles V., 
the sacerdotal dominion perpetuated through long 
centuries, and the crippling of the national state by 
the spiritual power, which spread its tentacles like 
a polypus throughout the entire system, may well 
lead to the opinion that Charles V. was to blame 
for not rising to the great task, nay, for even 
shrinking before his own greatness. But such 
reproaches are vain. History develops in accord- 
ance with organic laws; every political event is 
the result of conditions, and it is only superficially 
that the acts of potentates appear free. In the 
year 1527 the Ghibelline idea of the abolition of 
the State of the Church reappeared in the political 
world; it heralded a future necessity, but Charles V. 
lacked the power to carry it out. Nor was the 
power possessed even by Napoleon, who for a 
moment re-established that universal Caesarism in 
Europe which Charles V. was obliged to renounce. 
That age was not ripe for the great revolution 
which must necessarily follow the abolition of 
the temporal Papacy. Only to-day has mankind 
become ready to receive it; only now has the 
thousand years’ dominion of the Pope in Rome 
vanished away like a shadow, consumed by the 
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spirit of the age, blotted out by the mere will of 
the Italian people, and with the expressed or 
unexpressed consent of all those European powers 
who formed a league against Charles V. for the 
rescue of the Papacy. The emperor, of orthodox 
and catholic belief, feared not these powers alone, 
but also the religious passions of Spain and Sicily, 
the might of the Inquisition, and also the revolu- 
tionary character of the German ecclesiastical 
schism.. The Council of State in Spain urgently 
demanded the release of the Pope. Charles re- 
solved to reinstate him, but so humbled and with 
temporal power so limited that he could no longer 
prove dangerous. The emperor hoped to attain 
his object in the treaty of November. 

The north of Italy was already devastated with ee ae 
the horrors of war. True, that Leyva defended Lombaray. 
_ Milan and other cities with admirable courage, but 
Alessandria and Pavia, which Lautrec in revenge 
subjected to terrible ill-treatment, as well as Genoa, 
fell into the power of the French. Bologna was 
in the hands of the league, and the roads to Rome 
and Naples already lay open to the French. The 
pressure of their arms also weighed upon Ferrara. 

Duke Alfonso, allowing himself to be won over 

by the great promises of France and the Pope, 

joined the league at a congress in Ferrara on Alfonso of 
November 15.1 He was always French at heart, as 
and was now to be permanently bound to France !*8¥* 
by Renée, daughter of Lewis XII., whose hand 


1 Act in Muratori, Avzt, Estensz, ii. 341. The marriage of Prince 
Ercole, the heir apparent, to Renée, took place in April 1528. 
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was promised to his son Ercole. Federigo Gonzaga. 
also immediately renounced the emperor in favour 
of the league. 

In accordance with the treaty the imperial troops 
were to leave Rome as soon as they received the 
stipulated sum of money. But the payment of 
this was no easy matter. The landsknechts, before 
whose fury the leaders were obliged to fly to the 
Colonna at Rocca di Papa, threatened to murder 
their hostages, who, however, thanks to the aid of 
Cardinal Pompeo, successfully escaped on November 
29 from their fifty-two days’ imprisonment. With 
the assistance of the Spaniards encamped beside 
S. Maria del Popolo, they fled from Rome on 
horses kept ready for them, and in this wise Giberti, 
one of the authors of all the mischief, regained his 
liberty. 

The Pope was still so closely guarded in S. 
Angelo that William Knight, the envoy of the 
English King, who amid many dangers had arrived 
secretly at Rome, could not gain access to him and 
was obliged to take his departure.? After Clement 
had surrendered Cardinals Cesi and Orsini to the 
German captains, and with the aid of Pompeo had 
paid a part of the sum owing, he demanded his 
release. It was fixed for December 9. But as 
Moncada and Veyre made difficulties, he gained 

1 Gumppenberg has given a vivid description of all these occur- 
rences, of which he was an eye-witness, being at the time employed 
as agent and interpreter by the landsknechts. 

2 Knight wrote an attractive account of his dangerous journey and 


sojourn in Rome; Letter to Henry VIII., Foligno, December 4, 1527, 
State Papers, King Henry VIII, vol. ii. p. v. p. 16. 
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the consent of Luigi Gonzaga, colonel of the imperial 
cavalry, and Morone to a secret departure. On 

the night of December 8, 1527, disguised, borne Clement 
in Morone’s litter and surrounded by Morone’s escapes to 
servants, he quitted S. Angelo! Gonzaga received Seton 
him on the Field of Nero; on horseback he hurried 1527. 
past Cesano to Viterbo, and safe and sound reached 

the strong city of Orvieto after seven miserable 
months. He arrived on the night of December 10, 
accompanied by five cardinals. Not until he had 
made himself known was he allowed admittance. 

A few days after his departure, S. Angelo was 
handed over to the papal troops under Carlo 
Astaldi, and the spiritual government was restored 

in the city. 

The Pope established his quarters in the deserted 
episcopal palace of Orvieto, where Cardinal Ridolfi 
was bishop. On January 11, 1528, Clement thanked 
the emperor for his release and professed himself 
willing to remain loyal to him, in the confidence 
that Charles would restore the prestige of the 
Papacy. Meanwhile he regarded Lautrec as his 
real deliverer, and by letter thanked both him and 

1 In sign of mourning Clement VII. had allowed his beard to grow 
in the Vatican. Valeriano afterwards wrote an apologia Pro Sacerdotum 
Barbis to Cardinal Ippolito Medici, which was printed in Rome with 
the permission of Clement VII.: Appendix to the Venice edition 
(1604) of his ‘‘ Hieroglyphica.” He says there: Azwlae Romanae 
Critict delicatuli in nostrismet funertbus, in Italiae totius eversione, 
in Romanae urbis excidio, foedaque direptione nos moerere prohibeant ? 

2 Italian letter, Orvieto, January 11, 1528, in Lanz, n. 103. It is 
the answer to Charles’s letter from Burgos of November 22, 1527, 


in which the Emperor already congratulates Clement on his release, 
of which he had received private information through France, 
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King Francis. Soon after his arrival the Duke of 


_ Urbino, the Marquis of Saluzzo, Federigo da Bozzolo 


The Pope 
in Orvieto. 


and Luigi Pisani hurried to Orvieto to congratulate 
the Pope on his deliverance, in effecting which they 
had been so lamentably unsuccessful. The brave 
Federigo Gonzaga died at Todi immediately after 
leaving the Pope. Clement bewailed the loss of 
one of the last of the celebrated condottieri who 
had done honour to the Italian name. In truth 
the military renown of the Italians now vanished, 
and if among them any appeared endowed with 
the talents of a general, it was to serve under the 
banner of the emperor. Nothing couid have been 
more painful to Clement than his meeting with 
Francesco Maria. Even had the Duke been guilt- 
less of treachery, the indignity suffered at his 
hands must be vividly present to the Pope’s mind. 
Clement, however, received him with every honour, 
and so accomplished a diplomatist was the Pope, 
that he even held out hopes of a marriage between 
the Duke’s son Guidobaldo and Catherine de 
Medici? 

All the heads of the league besought him openly 
to declare in its favour. Lautrec, who had entered 
Bologna on December I9, sent to him Guido 
Rangone, Paolo Camillo Trivulzio, and the young 
Vaudemont. Gregorio Casale, who, though a 
Bolognese, had long been in the English service 
as diplomatist, exhorted him in behalf of England, 


1 In hac Ducum raritate: Letter to Francis I., Orvieto, December 
31, 1527. Molini, i. 287. 
2 Ugolini, Duchi ad’ Urbino, ii. 242. 
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and Stephen Gardiner and Fox soon arrived 
bearing the same commission that Knight should . 
have formerly borne to S. Angelo; namely, the 
demand for the papal sanction to the ominous 
divorce, which was soon to become the ground 
of England’s separation from the Roman Church.t 
The English envoys were surprised at the Pope’s 
pitiable position in Orvieto, where he found himself 
as badly provided for as ever in S. Angelo. The 
apartments which he occupied were ruinous and 
destitute of necessaries; the bed and furniture of 
his sleeping-room were barely worth twenty nobles ; 
famine and dire penury reigned in Orvieto.? 

Francis I. sent Longueville with congratulations The powers 
and the explanation that the league was resolved ae 
energetically to continue the war. After the con- !*#8¥* 
quest of Naples, a ruler acceptable to the Pope was 
to be placed on the throne. With his accustomed 
ambiguity, Clement resorted to his old artifices ; 
he professed himself neutral, but listened to pro- 
posals and imposed conditions.? One of these was 
the surrender of Ravenna and Cervia, for scarcely 
was he released from the fortress, when he sent the 
Archbishop of Siponto to Venice to demand the 


1 Knight executed his commission in Orvieto; thence on December 
16, 1527, Clement wrote to Henry VIIL., telling him this, and saying 
that he would do everything to satisfy the king’s wishes. State 
Papers VII, King Henry VIII, p. v. 27. Other letters of Knight’s 
show the pitiable attitude of the Pope in the matter of the divorce, 

2 Gardiner and Fox to Henry VIII., Orvieto, March 31, 1528. 
They had arrived there on March 20. State Papers, ut supra, p. 63. 

3 Lettere di Princ., ii. 82. Sanga to Gambara, Orvieto, February 


9, 1528. 


The powers 
declare war 
against 
Charles V., 
Jan. 28, 
1528, 
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surrender of these cities. This surrender he made— 
at least diplomatically—the necessary condition of 
his joining the league. Venice, however, refused 
to listen to the proposal. 

Clement, always the prey of his suspicion, was 
angry that Francis I. should have taken Florence 
and Ferrara under his protection; he refused to 
recognise the articles which had been agreed upon 
with Alfonso, and, as before, demanded Modena 
and Reggio. With distrust he saw Parma and 
Piacenza in the power of Lautrec, and the marshal 
himself in Bologna, whence, pending the issue of 
the negotiations between France and Charles V., he 
hesitated to depart. The negotiations failed, in 
spite of the moderation of the emperor, who even 
offered to renounce Burgundy in favour of peace, 
and on January 28, 1528, the ambassadors of the 
powers assembled in Burgos declared war. France 
was encouraged in this course by the early progress 
made by Lautrec. 

The Pope wished the marshal to take the road by 
Rome; Lautrec, however, chose the shorter route 
from the Romagna to the kingdom. To their 
misfortune, the Florentines had sent troops to join 
him, namely, 4000 men of the Bande Nerz, under 
Orazio Baglione. The marshal was accompanied 
by a papal nuncio, Pierpaolo Crescenzi. His march 
had the effect of restoring to Clement the possession 
of Imola and Rimini. Scarcely had Lautrec 


1 Guicciard., xix. 280. Lautrec left Bologna on January 10, 1528. 
Despatch of this date of Ludovico Ceresara, Agent of Mantua, with 
the Marshal. Agents of this kind followed the headquarters of the 
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crossed the Tronto on February 10, when the Lautrec 
barons of the Angevin party rose throughout the Nessohue 
kingdom. It now behoved the imperialists to teritory. 
deliver Naples, which was threatened, and the 
troops hurried thither from Rome. After furious 
struggles they resolved to follow the exhortations 

of Ferrante Gonzaga and Moncada’s summons. 

The Pope sent 40,000 gold florins from Orvieto, 
mostly under the pretext that the money was given 

by the Roman magistrates, and Lautrec conse- 
quently reproached him that he was equipping 

the enemy for the march on Naples. From Galera, 
where he had spent the winter, Orange came to 
Rome, and then hurried to Naples, whence he 
brought some money on February 9 to appease 

the German landsknechts. Del Vasto persuaded 

the Spaniards voluntarily to depart! The ranks of 

the imperial troops were greatly reduced; of the 
leaders, several of the foremost were missing. 
Melchior, Frundsberg’s youthful son, had died of 

the pestilence on January 13.2 A review showed 


belligerent powers as journalists do now, but in a better, because more 
official, position. Ceresara’s despatches from January to May, when 
Lautrec arrived before Naples, are preserved in the Gonzaga Archives. 

1 Morone to the Emperor, Rome, February 11, 1528 (Dandolo, 
Ricordi, p. 248). Perez kept the Emperor circumstantially informed 
of these matters. (See his despatches in Villa.) 

2 The monument erected to him by Caspar Schwegler in the 
Anima bears the inscription: Melchiort A Froindsberg Georgii 
LEquitis Splendidiss. Caesarianig, Germanict Peditatus Bello Ltalico 
Praef. Filio Qui Dum Honestiss, Ordines Duceret In Urbe did. 
Sanuartt MDXXVILTI Immatura Morte Interceplus Est XX. 
Aetatis Suae Anno. Gaspar Swegler Alumnus Questor Exercitus 
Mititum Tribunus B. M. R. 


The 
imperial- 
ists leave 
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Feb. 17, 
1528, 
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only 1500 cavalry, 4000 Spaniards, upwards of 2000 
Italian infantry, and 5000 landsknechts. After a 
sack which had lasted nine months, these terrible 
forces left Rome on February 17, 1528, to march 
to Naples. And scarcely had they departed by the 
Porta S. Giovanni when the Orsini Amico of Arsoli, 
the leader of a band, and the Abbot of Farfa, burst 
into the city at the head of a hastily collected mob. 
The Trasteverines, the inhabitants of the Regola, 
and those of Monti, banded themselves together. 
They attacked the stragglers of the army, slew or 
threw them into the river; they even strangled 
patients in the hospitals and robbed what was left 
to rob. All the houses of the Jews were sacked. 

The retreating army carried with it Bourbon’s 
remains in a leaden coffin, in order to remove them 
from the vengeance of the Romans. They were 
afterwards interred in a tomb at Gaeta! In: 
revenge for the attack of the Orsini the imperialists 
burnt Rocca Priora and Valmontone. Leaving 
their artillery at Montefortino under the custody 
of Giulio Colonna, they advanced into Neapolitan 
territory. 

A terrible war again scourged Lombardy and 
Naples at the same time. The French under S. Pol 
and the Venetians under Urbino attacked the 
imperialists, while Leyva defended Milan, supported 
by landsknechts who had been led to Italy by Duke 


1 Brantéme saw and has described it (Oewv., v. 239). The inscrip- 
tion ran: Aucto Imperio Gallo Victo Superata Italia Pontifice Obsesso 
Roma Capta Carolus Borbonius In Victoria Caesus Hic Jacet: in 
Belear., xix. 594. Another is given by Reissner. : 


ice” 
toy 
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Erich of Brunswick. The Romans trembled before 
this new danger, for it was said that these troops 
were to advance to Naples. They turned for advice 
to Casale, the English envoy at Orvieto. They 
contemplated equipping 4000 men, destroying the 
bridges across the Tiber and defending the city, 
which Count Nicolo of Tolentino commanded for 
the Pope. They even hoped for aid from the Abbot 
of Farfa. Their best defence was perhaps the arid 
desert to which the Campagna had been reduced 
for miles round the city. 

Lautrec was victorious in Neapolitan territory 
until April, when the war resolved itself into the 
bloody siege of the capital. The city was defended 
by Moncada with all the foremost generals, Orange, 
Don Ferrante, Orbina, Alarcon, del Vasto, Bemel- 
berg and Schertlin. The opening movements turned 
in favour of the French; on April 25 they won a 
naval battle under Filippino Doria; Moncada and 
Ferramosca were killed in the engagement, also the 
Marchese del Vasto; Ascanio and Camillo Colonna, 
Seron and several other nobles were made prisoners.” 

Clement watched with anxiety the progress of 
this war, on the fortunes of which depended his 
resolutions. Famine drove him from Orvieto to 
Viterbo on June 1.2. He first made his abode 


1 Molini, ii., n. 172. Casale to Montmorency, Orvieto, May 23, 
1528, 

2 Moncada, fighting bravely, was killed by a stone and thrown into 
the sea, like Ferramosca. Giannone, lib. xxxi., c. 4. Orange now 
became viceroy in Naples, 

3 7, die Junii papa recessit Orvieto versus Viterbium, fuit in 
prandio in Monte Fiascone, de sero recessit cum magna pluvia 
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in the ancient fortress, then entered the Palace 
of Cardinal Farnese at the Porta Romana. On 
June 8 he made this Cardinal legate for Rome 
and Campeggi legate for England; whereupon 
the imperial envoy at once raised a protest against 
the possibility of annulling the royal marriage.* 

Clement must have shuddered at the sight which 
Italy presented on all sides. From the Alps 
to the Faro the country was one single battlefield 
for Spaniards, Germans, French, and Italians ; 
the condition of its towns and districts resembled 
that which prevailed during the Gothic war. If 
he compared his reign with the reigns of Leo 
and Julius II., he was obliged to confess that he 
had lost what they had won; Modena and Reggio, 
Ravenna and Florence had vanished; Rome was 
a heap of ruins. He was himself disgraced, deprived 
of all respect, of all power, a plaything of the rival 
parties. In the history of the Church there is 
scarcely any pope who was so utterly miserable 
as Clement VII., nor any whose misfortunes excited 
so little compassion. If he enquired into the 
causes of his misfortunes, the venerable Egidius 
of Viterbo could have told him that they were 
none other than the corruption of the Papacy 
owing to its political distortion. 

He continued his oscillating policy, wavering to 
and fro according to his wont; for misfortune, 
as Guicciardini remarks, had not quenched his 


usque Viterbium: Diar. Blasii Baroni Martinelli, MS. in the 
Munich Library ; the pages are not numbered. 
1 Despatch of Francesco Gonzaga, Viterbo, June 8, 
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inclination to falsehood and artifice. Since the 
Papacy still remained a principle of such importance 
that the political balance of Italy could not be 
adjusted without it, each of the powers besought 
his adhesion. He held negotiations with all, and 
to all held out hopes. The league demanded that 
he should excommunicate the emperor and pro- 
nounce him forfeit both of Naples and the empire. 
Francis I. would then instal Angouléme his third 
son as King in Naples and marry him to Catherine 
Medici. The surrender of Ravenna and Cervia, 
on which the Pope made his adhesion dependent, 
was vainly urged by the Vicomte Turenne on 
the republic of Venice, whose ambassador Contarini 
had arrived at Viterbo two days after the Pope.} 
But Clement still remained undecided; he was 
awaiting the results of Lautrec’s enterprise in 
Naples.?, Through his envoy Gianantonio Muscettola 
the emperor again exhorted him to form an honest 
alliance with him and renounce the friendship of 
France. The King of England pressed for the 
dissolution of the marriage. Did he refuse Henry, 
he offended the powerful Defender of the Faith, 
who was so zealous against Luther; if he yielded 
to his will, he insulted the emperor. Clement 
was weak enough to send the Cardinal legate 
Campeggi with the bull desired by Wolsey to 

1 Report of Contarini of 1530, in Alberi li, iii, 260 ; and Contarind 
Gasparo Dispacct al Senato, come Ambasciatore a Roma 1528-1529, 
Bibl, Marciana, Class. It. vii., Cod. 1043. His first despatch 
from Viterbo is dated June 5. 

2 Lettere di Princ,, ii. 118, Letter to Cardinal Salviati, Viterbo, 
August 21, 1528, 
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the English court in July; he was instructed 
to show it to the king alone, yet not to publish 
it, but on the contrary to burn it.? 

A French fleet meanwhile lay off Corneto. 
Renzo, who had arrived in it, laid siege to Civita- 
vecchia, when the Pope, in defiance of his neutrality, 
aided him with munitions. The fleet sailed to 
Naples, and Renzo’s son alone continued the 
siege of Civita-vecchia.? 

The unexpected turn of the Neapolitan war finally 
determined the mind of the Pope. Lautrec’s success 
turned to lamentable defeat. Pestilence raged in 
both camps; the pillagers of Rome as well as their 
opponents were decimated by sword and disease. 
Veyre fell; the Roman Tibaldi and Orazio Baglione 
were killed; Luigi Pisani, the nuncio Crescenzi, 
Camillo Trivulzio, the lord of Pomperan, the young 
Vaudemont, all died of pestilence, and on August 
15 Lautrec himself fell a victim. The unfortunate 
Marshal was buried under a sand-heap in his own 
tent, in the vineyard of the Duke of Montalto before 
Naples ; he was afterwards disinterred by a Spanish 
soldier, who carried him on his shoulders through 
the entire city and kept him in a cellar, in the hope 
that some Frenchman would redeem the body. The 
nuns of S, Chiara, whose convent had been founded 

1 Guicciardini, xix. 318. Concerning the existence of this bull, see 
the note in Ranke, v. c. 4, 95, and in de Leva, ii. 500. 

2 Despatches of Contarini, #¢ supra, from July 10 to 16, 1528. 

3 The war and siege of Naples are described in Success¢ ded Sacco di 
Roma e guerra del Regno ai Napoli solto Lautrec by Leonardo Santoro 


da Caserta, a contemporary. This excentric production has been 
published by Scipione Volpicella, Naples, 1828. 
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by King Robert, bought it in pity, and gave it 
honourabie burial in their church. The Romans 
also honoured the memory of Lautrec as the deliverer 
of their city from the imperialists; and by a decree 
of the Senate his obsequies were celebrated in the 
Lateran.” 

The besieged army, in a state of disorganisation, 
was led by Saluzzo and Navarro to Aversa. The 
celebrated Navarro, who had risen from the condi- 
tion of servant to be Grand-Admiral of Spain and 
the first engineer of his time, and had then renounced 
his country, was made a prisoner and met a miser- 
able death, strangled as it would appear in Castel 
Nuovo. The Bande Neri under Ugo Pepoli were 
annihilated, and Saluzzo and Rangone surrendered 
at Aversa in the beginning of September. The 
former died of his wounds at Naples, the other 
obtained his liberty and went to Rome.? Seldom 
has a war been so fatal. The pitiable remains of 
the French army staggered like ghosts along the 
roads, carrying white sticks, the signs of beggary, 
or died penned like animals in the royal stables of 


1 Santoro, p. 115. According to Giannone, it was Gonsalvo, Duke 
of Sessa, grandson of the great captain, who erected the monument in 
S. Maria Nuova to him, and who also placed there the monument to 
Navarro. 

2 Even in the time of Torrigio his memory was yearly celebrated in 
Rome in S. Angelo al Corridore and S. Luigi dei Francesi : per anima 
di Mons, Lotrecco liberatore di questa alma Citta: Le sagre grotle, 
p. 263. 

8 The remains of Saluzzo were interred at Aracoeli in Rome in 
1575, where may be seen the bust of the Marchese with the inscrip- 
tion: Michaeli Antonio Marchiont Salutiarum Ex Impp, Saxonum 
Familia. : 
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the Maddalena. Others were dragged in detachments 
to Rome, where they were provided with food and 
allowed to encamp outside the walls. “The French,” 
said Reissner, “have never had any luck in Naples ; 
and their hands have never been cleansed from 
the innocent blood of Conradin, the last young prince 
of Swabia.” 

The yoke of Spain now pressed with iron severity 
on the Kingdom of Naples. Philibert, the viceroy 
of Charles, and his counsellor Morone punished the 
nobles of the Angevin party with confiscation of 
their property, imprisonment and death. Several 
great nobles died on the scaffold, among them 
Federigo Gaetani, son of the Duke of Traetto, and 
Enrico Pandone, Duke of Boviano. On the same 
market-place where in former days Conradin had 
been executed, the Prince of Orange from a balcony 
draped in black watched the murderous work.’ The 
entire Kingdom was turned into a scene of terror 
and a pestilential graveyard. Thus Spain erected 
her dominion, and thus Charles again triumphed 
over the league, especially since Andrea Doria 
deserted the French service for that of the emperor 
and restored freedom to his native city Genoa in 
October 1528. 

For once it had been a lucky star that pointed 
out the right path—the path of neutrality —to 
Clement. The victory of the Emperor (it was only 
in the Abruzzi and on the coasts of Apulia that 
a desultory warfare was still prosecuted) left him no 


1 Santoro, p. 128, gives the long list of the persecuted barons, no 
fewer than 1700, 


Ui 
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choice but to show himself submissive towards eae 
Charles, and, as Charles desired, to return to Rome. towards the 
The Emperor promised him to supply the famished =™P&™ 
city with corn from Sicily, to help him in every 

way, and even to restore Ostia and Civita-vecchia. 

The Pope shrank from the thought of Rome; he 

feared the return of Orange and his savage troops ; 

the state of the city and Campagna were also 
calculated to inspire terror. Throughout Latium, 

the Sabina and Tuscany, war raged between the 

Orsini and Colonna on account of a disputed 
succession. Vespasiano, husband of the beautiful 

Giulia Gonzaga, had died on March 13, 1528, 
leaving by his first wife Beatrice Appiani, an only 
daughter Isabella, and the hand of the wealthy 

heiress had been promised to the young Ippolito 
Medici.’ The Pope ordered the estates of Ves- 
pasiano to be occupied. In his service Sciarra 
Colonna penetrated to Paliano, where Giulia and 
Isabella were at the time, but Sciarra was attacked 

and taken prisoner by the Abbot of Farfa. A 

furious war between the Orsini and Colonna — War in the 
Ascanio and Prospero raising claims to Paliano— rere 
was the result of the quarrel, when several towns, eae, 
even Tivoli, Anagni and Rieti, were laid waste. 
Clement sent to Paliano the brave Luigi Gonzaga, 


who banished the Abbot of Farfa and reinstated 


1 The marriage of Vespasiano with this, the most beautiful woman 
in Italy, the daughter of Lodovico Gonzaga, was brought about by 
the Marchesa Isabella, in Rome, on July 25, 1526: Despatch of 
Francesco Gonzaga to the Marchese of Mantua, written that day 
from Rome: Gonzaga Archives. 
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his sister Giulia in her property. She rewarded his 
services by the secret treaty with the rich heiress 
Isabella, which the Pope, although reluctantly, was 
obliged to approve. ; 

In the beginning of October, Clement decided to 
yield to Muscettola’s urgent entreaties and return 
to Rome. 


3. THE PoPpE RETURNS TO Roms, OcTOBER 6, 1528 
—CONDITION OF THE City—A GLANCE AT THE FATE 
OF ARTISTS AND SCHOLARS DURING THE SACK. 


The city presented a terrible picture of the 
sufferings it had endured. The hospitals were 
filled with patients; the streets, blocked with 
dirt and rubbish, ruinous and burnt, were crowded 
with piteous figures begging for bread.2 According 
to the exaggerated account of a contemporary, 
13,600 houses had been destroyed by the imperial 
troops.? Four-fifths of the city were uninhabited. 


1 Lett. di Princ., ii. 140. Coppi, Mem. Colon., p- 300. Accord- 
ing to Litta, Luigi was married to Isabella in 1531. He died as early 
as December 3, 1532, during the siege of the Abbot of Farfa, in 
Vicovaro ; whereupon his widow married Filippo di Lannoja, Prince 
of Suimona, son of the Viceroy Charles de Lannoy. The Emperor 
had given Sulmona to Lannoy on F ebruary 20, 1526, Ireneo Affd, 
Vita di Luigt Gonzaga detto Rodomonte, Parma, 1780. He was also 
a poet and the friend of Molza and Ariosto. (Trucchi, Poesze ztal. 
ined, iii. 236.) 

* Non si sentivano che voci di mestizia, e che povert chiedere ajuto, 
et erano in tanta copia, che mettevano paura: Alberini, MS. 

3 Ricordi del Bontempi (of Perugia), Archiv. Stor., xvi. p. 2, 238. 

* Roma éa termine, che delle cingue parti le guattro delle habita- 
tiont sono dishabitate: Despatch of Francesco Gonzaga, Rome, 
October 7, 1528. 
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The ruined nobles had retired to their estates ; 
foremost among them the Colonna, whom the 
people avoided as the authors of the sack; and 
at the end of the year 1527, Pompeo had gone to 
Naples to escape the hatred of the populace.t 
Processions were held daily; repentance was 
preached in every street; the priests who distri- 
buted bread, endeavoured to soothe the populace 
and to prepare for the Pope’s return, and “the good 
people yielded.” ? 

When on October 6, 1528, Clement returned to Clement 

. ° ° I. re- 

Rome, accompanied by his Swiss guards, and turns to 
protected by a troop of the hated imperial infantry, rani ee 
: he might have compared himself with Honorius on 
: the occasion of the wretched Emperor’s return to the 
city after it had been sacked by Alaric. The Pope 
arrived amid torrents of rain, and shortly before 
dark. No one came to receive him; he had so 
willed it himself, the time not being suitable for 
ceremonies. The Roman people, more miserable 
than their forefathers at the end of the exile at 
Avignon, surrounded him with acclamations, and 
every shout must have gone to his heart like a 
reproachful cry of despair. He rode in tears 


1 In July 1529, Pompeo became viceroy in place of Philibert, the 
first cardinal to hold such a post. He died on June 28, 1532, at 
Naples, only fifty-three years old. Don Pedro de Toledo, Marchese 
of Villafranca, succeeded him as viceroy, 

2MS., Alberini, zt supra. 

3 Despatch of Francesco Gonzaga, Rome, October 7, 1528. The 
Pope had left Viterbo on Monday, 5, and spent the night at Monte- 
rosi. The roads were unsafe owing to the war between the Colonna 
and Orsini, Contarini’s Despatch, Rome, October 8, 1528, 
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through the city, bestowing his blessing. Several 
times he stretched out his arms, as if he wished 
to embrace Rome, then raised them to heaven. 
Passing by S. Angelo, the sad memorial of his 
past, the miserable Pope went to S. Peter’s, where 
he prostrated himself at the Apostle’s grave. The 
annals of the Church contain no such melancholy 
account of any papal entry. 

Clement VII. might now have become the restorer 
of Rome, as Honorius had formerly been. He re- 
called the fugitives from exile; they came, though 
in small numbers; Rome was depopulated. It 
was reckoned that 30,000 had lost their lives at 
the hands of the enemy, or owing to privation or 
pestilence! The population, which under Leo X. 
had numbered 85,000 or upwards, was now, as 
statistics showed, reduced to 32,000.2 The Romans, 
in bitter irony, said that the emperor should send 
colonists from Sicily, Naples, and Sardinia, to 
Rome? A devastating flood had swept over the 
wealth of beauty which had been collected by the 
popes of the Renascence. The sack destroyed the 
culture of the city, and for ever closed the Medicean 
period, in which Raffaelle and Michael Angelo had 
marked the zenith of genius. 

The fugitives who returned with Clement searched 


' for their friends in the circles of the Academy and 


the artistic world of Leo X., and discovered that 


1 Morirono da 30,000 persone da patimenti, says Alberini, and he 
adds that 40,000 took the pestilence. ; 

2 Jovius, Vita Leonis X., p. 100. 

3 Oratio habita in senatu, in Hoffmann, Nova Collectio, i. 586. 
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they had either disappeared or been reduced to 
beggary. Raffaelle was accounted happy, in that 

he already rested in his grave, and Michael Angelo 
that he was not in Rome. For even they would 

| have been sacrificed to the ruthless soldiery. -The 

| ravagers had not spared artists, and only a_ few Fate of 
(such as the sculptors Lorenzi Lotti, Raffaelle None us 
da.Montelupo, and Benvenuto Cellini) had been S#- 
successful in escaping to S. Angelo! Peruzzi 
had been tortured and robbed by the Spaniards ; 
recognised as an artist, he had been obliged to 
paint Bourbon’s portrait. Released, he fled to 
Siena, but was again robbed by thieves on the 
way.2. The school of Raffaelle was dispersed ; 
Caravaggio had escaped to Messina; his friend 
Maturino had died of pestilence. Giovanni da 
Udine, tortured and robbed, had gone to Friuli; 
Vincenzo of S. Geminiano had fled to his native 
town, where he pined in longing for Rome, and 
soon died. The Florentine Rosso, afterwards a 
favourite of Francis I., had been obliged to act as 
servant to the soldiers, and was reduced to beggary. 
Jacopo Sansovino had succeeded in escaping to 
Venice. Giulio Romano was no longer in Rome; 

1 All three were employed there as gunners: Aztobzografia dt 
Raffaello da Montelupo in Vasari, vol. vii. 189 (Florence, 1852). 

2 Vasari, viii. 228. It redounds to the honour of the great artist, 
that he refused to lend his aid to Clement VII. in besieging Florence. 
He returned to Rome in 1535, and died here on January 6, 1536. 
He is buried beside Raffaelle. 

3 Outside the atmosphere of Rome, which, as Vasari (viii. 148) 
says, nourishes men of genius, he never again achieved anything 
great, like Schizzone, whose joyous gifts perished under the sufferings 
he endured, and who died early. 


| 


Fate of 
scholars, 
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and his pupil Giulio Clovio had endured so much 
suffering that he vowed to take the religious habit, 
and afterwards fulfilled his resolve in Mantua. 
The celebrated engraver on copper, Marcantonio, 
purchased his release and quitted Rome for ever. 
After having appeased the wrath of the pillagers 
by the paintings which he executed for them, 
Parmigianino also fled to Parma. ; 
Still more unfortunate were the literati. In- 
tellectual life revived in Rome on the death of 
Adrian VI. Many scholars either returned or 
were summoned by Clement to the university: 
among such was Valeriano, who had gone to Naples 
in the time of Adrian, and under his successor 
was made Professor of Eloquence This circle 
of scholars was now broken up.  Goritz, taken 
prisoner by his compatriots, purchased his release 
with hard cash and fled to Verona, where he fell 
ill and died, ardently longing for Rome. Colocci, 
twice a prisoner, had seen his houses burnt, his 
magnificent collections of artistic objects and manu- 


? Valeriano died in Padua in 1558. Clement VII. appointed 
Antonio Teleso of Cosenza Professor of Rhetoric. He also summoned 
the Hellenist Petrus Alcyonius, and Lazzaro Bonamici of ‘Bassano ; 
the latter was brought by Reginald Pole from Bologna to Rome in 
1525. He protected Vida and Sannazaro and the young Federigo, 
Commandino of Urbino, the afterwards celebrated mathematician, 
The Pope also wished to bring Erasmus to Rome. 

? Valerianus, De Litt. infel., p. 87. The gold which he had 
buried had been discovered by Spaniards. Georg Sauromanus, a 
German poet (a native of Silesia), who had received Roman citizen- 
ship for two speeches which he had made on the Emperor Charles, 


was reduced to begging in the streets. Jézd,, and Jovius, Llogia, 
p. 208. 
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scripts stolen or destroyed, and had returned with 
lamentations to Jesit The wealthy advocate 
Angelo Cesi, father of Cardinal Paolo, one of the 
most celebrated men in Rome, was ill in bed when 
the Spaniards, with drawn swords, forced an 
entrance into his room, and he died a year after 
of the sufferings he endured. The grammarian 
Julianus Camers perished by his own hand. 
Valdus, who after prolonged travels had settled 
in Rome, where he expounded Pliny, beheld: his 
painstaking writings, a commentary on his author, 
destroyed for kitchen uses, and died of hunger. 
The poet Casanova, an adherent of the Colonna 
family, was seen begging his bread in the streets, 
until he fell a victim to the pestilence? The poet 
Paolo Bombasi of Bologna had been killed during 
the sack. The celebrated Tebaldeo, the friend of 
Raffaelle, was reduced to such penury that he 
besought Bembo to give him thirty florins while 
he Jay ill in the Colonna palace. Weary of life, 
he wished to return to Provence, but nevertheless 
remained in Rome.2 Marone, once so brilliant as 
an improvisatore, robbed, afflicted, and filled with 


1 He returned to Rome in 1528. Tirab., vii., iii. 205. 

2 A friend of Pompeo, he had attacked Clement in satires ; he was, 
in consequence, sentenced to death, but was pardoned, He is buried 
in S, Lorenzo in Lucina: Jovius, Zlogia. 

3 Lett. di Bembo, Opp., iii. 237: Padua, August 11, 1527. Jovius 
(Zlog., p. 174) says that Tebaldeo, aged and ill, lying in his house in 
the Corso, refused to behold the triumphal entry of the Emperor on 
his return from Africa, but ordered his windows to be closed, indignant 
that Charles had not punished the sack of the city by decimating his 
army. Tebaldeo’s monument stands in S, Maria in Via Lata. 
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despair at the loss of his poems, had returned from 
Tivoli to Rome, but had died, deserted by all the 
world, in a miserable tavern! Francesco Cherea,: 
who had been the favourite comedian of Léo ik; 
fled to Venice, where he founded and perfected the 
Commedia dellarte. “Even the aged stoic Marco 
Fabio Calvi, who had formerly lived in Raffaelle’s 
house, unable to pay a ransom, had been carried 
out of Rome by the troops, and died miserably in 
a hospital.2 Molza, as it were by miracle, remained 
an undisturbed spectator of these terrible days. 
Fortunate were reckoned those who escaped with 
the loss of their property, their books or MS. 
Among such were Lazzaro Bonamici, who fled 
from Rome, never to return; Agacio Guidacerio, 
professor of Hebrew; the learned Gyraldi, who lost 
all his books in the sack, and himself escaped to 
Bologna, while his friend Alcyonius was wounded 
and died in consequence of his ill-treatment in 
1528.3 Jovius also, who had escaped to S. Angelo, 


1 According to Jovius, Zlogia, p. 136. Perdit infelix Maro in vel 
caupona ad Scropham lapideam campt Martii. The little stone effigy, 
from which the street takes its name, was already built into the wall. 
Marone had intended to fly to Capua, but was unable to leave his 
beloved Rome. He had already been robbed of all he possessed in 
the sack of 1526.” 


Nec qui bis captus Maro, bis pretioque redemptus 
Moenia nescit adhuc diveptae linguere Romae 
Dum titulos sperat miser, et spes pascit tnanes. 
—Gyraldi, Carm. de dirept. urbis, Opp., li, 624. 
2 De Litterator. infel., p. 81. 
3 Introduction to the Medices Legatus of Alcyonius in the Gzornale 
de Litterati, iii., Venice, 1710, and De Litt. inf, p. 63. Gyraldi 
wrote an epistle on the sufferings of himself and his friends in the 
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had to lament the loss of six books of his history. 
He had hidden the MS. of the work in a chest in 
the Minerva, where it was discovered by a Spanish 
officer called Herrera, who recognised its value, and 
afterwards restored it to the author in return for a 
benefice given him by the Pope, The missing 
books of the first decade the author was unable to 
make good. 

Pierius Valerianus was not present in the city 
during the sack, but the terrible calamity provided 
him with material for his well - known work, 
Concerning the Misfortunes of the Learned, which 
he compiled in the form of a dialogue in 1529. 
Listening to the laments of the Humanists over the 
fall of Rome, we might believe ourselves transported 
back to the times of Jerome, and never did the 
circumstances of periods so widely severed by time 
so closely resemble one another as the fall of Rome 
in 1527 resembled that of 410. In the former 


sack, which contains, however, little information: Oj#., ii. 622. He 
therein praises Sadoleto. 


Unus tu prudens Sadolete pericula tanta 
Out solus misere Ltaliae impendere videbas 
Et procul aufugiens tzb¢ consults, et tebe Paule, 


He bewails the death of the young Cardinal Rangone, The other 
celebrated Ferrarese, Gyraldi (Giambattista Cinthio), following 
Boccaccio’s example, made use of the sack as the subject of, and intro- 
duction to his Novelle (Hecatommit¢, Verona, 1608). For the laments 
raised by contemporary poets on the sack of Rome, see the bibliog- 
raphy in Milanesi. 

1 He represents the dialogue as taking place in Contarini’s house, 
and having been repeated at Mellini’s.. The interlocutors were 
Valerianus, Grana, Colocci, Cattaneus, Gianantonio Pollio and Pietro 
Mellini. 


Lamenta- 
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period the city was still half pagan; now, owing to 
the Renascence, it had reverted to paganism. Then, 
as now, every religious man recognised that Rome 
had met with a deserved chastisement; but now, 
as then, arose the same cry of woe, that glorious 
Rome, the light of the world, the mother of man- 
kind, had perished. 

Sadoleto, Bembo, and on the other side of the 
Alps, Erasmus, are the leaders of this lament, .and 
their words frequently recall those of S. Jerome. 
Sadoleto, who had gone to Carpentras shortly 
before the disaster, thence wrote to Francesco Bini, 
secretary to Clement VII., on June 18, 1527. He 
tried to defend the Pope, who had always been just 
and upright; the corruption of the time and court 
had drawn upon it the wrath of God, in which the 
innocent were also involved.t_ He repeated this view 
in his answer to a letter from Hieronymus Niger.” 
After the loss of all his property and all his writings, 
this cultured Venetian had fled from Rome to his 
native city, whence he informed Sadoleto of his fate. 
He bewailed the scorn of the world, which was now 
talking of the justice of the punishment, and thus 
adding to the pain of those whose guilt, perhaps, 
consisted solely in the fact of having dwelt in Rome, 
the sink of all vices. 


1 Feist, Familiar., i. 67 (Rome, 1760). He therein laments the 
loss of his library, which was sunk when he landed in Provence. 

2 Jod., Ep. 71. Carpentras, July 11, 1527. Cupisse optim. 
Pontificem mederi moribus perditis. Sed cum res ferro egeret non 
malagmate—auxit morbum potius medicina, quam levavit. 

3 —— quod Romae h. ¢. im sentina omnium rerum atrocium et 
pudendarum deprehensi fuertmus, Ibid.,i., Ep. 70. Niger, born in 
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From Carpentras Sadoleto wrote to Bembo on 
November 3, 1527, vowing to dedicate his life 
henceforward exclusively to God and the Muses, 
| and Bembo, who years before had retired to Padua, 
exhorted his friend to bury their common mis- 
fortunes in study.2. Erasmus wrote to Sadoleto 
: from Basle on October 1, 1528. He deplored the 
fall of Rome, which was more cruel than its 
: fate under the Gauls and Goths, “The terrible Lament of 
occurrence,” he says, “has affected all nations, for pe 
Rome was not only the fortress of the Christian 
religion, the instructress of noble minds, but also 
the mother of all nations. For who is there, no 
matter where his birthplace, who has not been 
received into her friendly bosom, caressed and 
educated? Who, even if he have come from the 
ends of the earth, appears as a foreigner there? 
Yea, to how many was not Rome dearer, sweeter, 
more beneficent than their own fatherland? Or 
who spent even a short time within Rome, who 
did not leave her with regret, who did not seize 
the earliest opportunity to return, or make an op- 
portunity even if none were offered? The fall, 
in truth, was not that of the city, but of the world!” 3 


1492, came as Canon of Padua to Rome under Julius II., and dwelt in 
the house of Cornaro. He died at Paduain 1557. For his life and 
letters, see Sadoleto, Zpzstolar, App. 

1 Ep. 75, Ep. 78 to Cardinal Salviati, Carpentras, February 3, 1528, 

2 Bembi Ep, Hamii., lib. iii. n. 24, Padua, December 14, 1527. 

3 O2., Ep. 988. All who have lived long in Rome, or who, 
according to the pretty superstition of foreign visitors, have drunk 
of the water of Trevi before leaving the city, may decide 
whether Erasmus, and after him Goethe, experienced and spoke 
the truth. 


VOL. VIII. 2U 
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Angelo Colocci returned to Rome in 1528, 
Hieronymus Niger in the spring of the following 
year. They drew for Sadoleto a melancholy picture 
of the devastation in the city, where so many 
beloved friends had perished, and from which so 
many others had fled to distant lands* In a 
touching letter to Colocci, Sadoleto indulges in 
an elegiac retrospect on the past. He reminds 
him of the meetings of the Academy in the 
delightful bygone times, in the summer-house 
of his friend, or in his own on the Quirinal, or in 
the Circus Maximus and at the Temple of Hercules 
on the bank of the Tiber. He recalls the modest 
banquets seasoned with intellect and humour, 
and sadly invokes the friends who were now 
either dead or scattered, Casanova, Capella, Vida 
Beroaldo, Valerianus and Grana, Maddaleno Capo 
di Ferro and Blosius, Phaedra Inghirami and 
Camillo Porzio, Bembo and Castiglione, Navagero, 
the aged Coryx with his gentle wrath, and so 
many others. Ah! the cruel fate of Rome has 
put an end to these times and the delights of 
that blissful life! ? 

Sadoleto’s letter was the swan’s song, the farewell 


1 Niger to Sadoleto, Rome, March 18, 1529, Sadol. Ep., i. 93. 
Niger met the Savoznorum Princeps, a laughing Democritus, who 
said that the only consolation of the Romans was the sight of 
their prelates, formerly so haughty, but now in tatters. Quos 
guum populus Rom. videt sine grege incedere, multa fame confectos 
vehi, nthil aliud ex pristina fortuna quam ridiculam superstitionem 
retinere, oblitus omnium calamitatum suarum soluitur in cachinnos 
MAXIMOS.» 


2 Sadol, Ep.,i. 106. Carpentras, 1529. 


us 
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to the joyous life, not of the Roman Academy alone, 
but of the humanistic period itself. The spirited 
Colocci, driven by ardent longing back to Rome, 
and Blosius Palladius, strove to collect its remains ; 
the Academy again held meetings and excited or 
humiliated the Romans by speeches recalling the 
fall of the city. It continued to live still later 
under Paul III., the pupil of Pomponius Laetus and 
the companion of Colocci and Sadoleto, but the 
formidable forces of the counter-reformation, which 
sobered the Papacy after its giddy fall and deprived 
it of intellectual vigour, were already at work.? 
Instead of the classic order of free-masons of the 


1 No grander subject could indeed have been found for rhetoricians. 
We may read the orations of Paulus Manutius and of the Bishop John 
Staphylaeus (who died in Rome in August 1528) in Schardius, Sev7Zr. 
Rer. German., ii. 1860, and in Goldast, Polit. Jmp., p. 1020, Poets 
sang the catastrophe in popular ottava rima: La Presa di Roma . 
Lamento di Roma, etc. The best of these poems seems to be that of 
Celebrino of 1528, where we find: 

Flor vive lieto Imperador giocondo 

Di haver a questi tempt un tant honor, 
Ll Gallo prima a tua possanza eé reso, 
Hor sachegiata hai Roma: el Papa preso. 

2 Pierius Valerianus, Hexametrz, p, 110: 

Vivimus en miserae post saeva tncendia Romae, 
Totque neces, pestes, exttiz omne genus ; 

Reliquiae immanis Germand, tmmitis [bert 
Vivimus, et nondum funditus occidimus, 

Lixtinctus sequidem Blostus nunc suscitat aras, 
Instauratque tuos docta Minerva choros. 

It would appear that Giberti founded another academy, and that 
owing to Oberto Strozzi the Accademia det Vignazuolé arose about 
1530, then that of Virtue (della virti), which was founded by Claudio 
Tolomei, Molza and Annibale Caro, and whose first patron was 
Cardinal Ippolito Medici. 
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Academy, the order of Jesus arose in Rome, and 
the gloomy Paul IV. fettered the intellectual spirit 
in the chains of the index and the censorship.’ 


1 The most important works on the sack of Rome have been 
reprinted by C. Milanesi, Florence, 1867: 1 Sacco di Roma del 1527. 
Narrazione di contemporaned scelte, Spanish despatches and reports 
have been published by Ant. Rodriguez Villa: Memorias para la Hest. 
del Asalto y Saqueo de Roma, Madrid, 1875. To these writings I have 
added Gumppenberg’s. Guicciardini’s account has been attributed to 
his brother Luigi. That which wrongly appeared with the name of 
Jacopo Buonaparte in 1756 is a later compilation. —The Mem. storiche 
of the Florentine Patrizio de Rossi, Rome, 1837, is pronounced by 
Ranke to be a fabrication of the editor. It is asserted in Zhe 
Chronicle of May 4, 1867, that although the editors corrected the 
text, the work was that of a grandson of Francesco Rossi, brother of 
Cardinal Luigi and Clement VII.’s companion in misfortune. I 
compared the edition of 1837 with the Barberini MS. ; in the latter 
the author at the very beginning calls this Francesco Rossi his Bzsavolo, 
instead of avolo as in the printed text. The editors suppressed much 
that was hostile to the Curia ; for instance, the opposition made by 
the Pope to a Council, the bull for the dissolution of Henry VIII.’s 
marriage, Clement’s inclination @ ¢ornare alle sue astutie, all of which 
are in Guicciardini. The second part is re-written by the editors ; 
much has been falsified, the whole re-cast. Rossi’s work, up to Part 
III., seems to have been compiled under Ferdinand [. (1556-64). The 
author, bitterly censuring the war waged by the Popes for the recovery 
of the ecclesiastical property, says (MS., p. 512) that this duty 
belonged instead to the defenders of the church in quella guisa che 
oggi é& tenuta la Cesarea Maesta di Ferdinando Imp. From iv. 123 
(printed edition) it is evident that this last part cannot have been 
written before 1574. The contents are chiefly taken from Guicciardini. 
The MS. designates as author Domenico de Rossi, Patritio Fioren- 
tino. Itis a transcript of Saec. xvii., incorrect in names, otherwise 
good, A transcript in the Buoncampagni Library in Rome belongs to 
the same time. In general I may further refer to G. Salvioli, Meouz 
stud, sulla politica e le vicende dell? esercito imp. in Italia nel 
1526-27 ¢ sul sacco dt Roma (Archiv, Venet., xvi.) ; and to /7 Sacco 
di Roma in Cipolla’s Storia delle signorie Italiane dal 1300 al 1530. 
Milano, 1881. 
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4. CONTARINI’S WARNING TO CLEMENT VII.—ATTITUDE 
TAKEN UP BY THE PopE—His ILLNESS—VICTORY 
OF THE IMPERIALISTS AT LANDRIANO, JUNE 1529 
—PEACE OF BARCELONA, JUNE 29— PEACE OF 
Campray, AUGUST 5— THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 
IN ROME—SCHEME FOR THE SUBJUGATION OF 
FLORENCE—IPpoLito MEpDiIcI—CHARLES V. LANDS 
AT GENOA — ORANGE BEFORE PERUGIA AND IN 
| Tuscany — CONGRESS, AT BOLOGNA — CORONATION 
: OF CHARLES V., FEBRUARY 24, 1530—HE RETURNS 
TO GERMANY—DIET AT AUGSBURG. 


Clement VII. had neither the means nor the 
time to restore Rome; his mind was entirely 
centred on the restoration of the State of the 
Church and the papal authority. The worldly 
motives, to which were due the moral as well as 
the political fall of the Papacy, remained in him as 
strong as ever. Anxiety concerning Florence and 
other places he had lost deprived him of sleep. In 
vain Contarini exhorted him for the sake of Ravenna 
and Cervia—for which Venice paid a yearly tribute 
—not to let Italy be sacrificed by his permanent 
desertion of the league for the defence of Italian 
freedom. The noble Venetian remonstrated, “ Ah, Contarini’s 
your Holiness must not imagine that the welfare of Cine - 
the Church of Christ rests in this little State of the V'" 
Church ; on the contrary, the Church existed before 
she possessed the State, and was indeed the better 
Church. The Church is the community of all 
Christians; the temporal State is only like any 
other province of Italy, and consequently your 
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Holiness must above all promote the welfare of 
the true Church, which consists in the peace of 
Christendom.” The Pope answered, “I know that 
you speak the truth, and that as a conscientious 
man I ought to act as you tell me. But I see the 
world reduced to such conditions that the most 
cunning is revered as the most worthy of honour ; 
and of him who acts otherwise people say he isa 
good-natured fellow, but he is worth nothing and 
so he is left alone. The imperialists will first 
establish themselves in Naples, then in Lombardy 
and Tuscany ; they will make terms with Florence 
and Ferrara and with you also; they will make 
peace with you, leaving you what you have; while I 
shall remain a good-natured man, but plundered to 
the last farthing, and unable to recover anything of 
my own. I repeat, I see perfectly that the way you 
point out ought to be the right way, otherwise Italy 
must go under ; but I tell you that in this world the 
idea does not correspond with the reality, and he 
who acts from amiable motives is nothing but a 
simpleton.” The ambassador spoke as a patriot 
and a Christian from the highest standpoint ; the 
supreme head of the Church as a practical poli- 
tician of the narrowest range of vision. From 
having been false to its spiritual ideal the Papacy 
found itself involved in an inextricable labyrinth.t 
And asa result the spiritual power saw the necessary 


1 The conversation took place in Rome on January 4, 1529. G. de 
Leva extracted the passages quoted from Contarini’s report™'to the 
Senate, according to the Bzbl. Marciana ital. cl., vii., Cod. 
mxliii. 
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conditions of its existence in the survival of the 
State of the Church. Guicciardini merely ex- 
pressed the views of Clement VII. when he said, 
“Since the world is full of evil, we cannot doubt 
that if the Pope does not uphold his affairs with 
arms and the secular power, his spiritual authority 
must perish as well as the State of the Church.” ! 

The still inextricable entanglement of theology 
in politics demanded the continued existence of 
this ecclesiastical State, and Clement VII. recog- 
nised that he could only save it by forming a close 
alliance with the emperor. After a devious route 
through the most terrible disasters, he bowed to 
the inevitable; he renounced the one great idea 
of his life, the liberation of Italy, and submitted ee 
to the dominion of Spain in his own country. himself 
From his crushing overthrow he wished to extract $e‘ 
the greatest advantage for the Papacy, the State Emperor. 
of the Church, and Medicean government in 
Florence. The latter, above all, he desired to 
re-establish. He burned with impatience to be 
avenged on the Florentines. They had destroyed 
the coats of arms and the statues of the Medici; 
they had even threatened to demolish the mag- 
nificent palace belonging to the family and to turn 
the site into a piazza for “mules,” in derision of 
the three bastards, the Pope and his nephews 
Alessandro and Ippolito. None of Charles V.’s 
promises had such weight with Clement as the 


1 Chi dubita che se uno pontefice non ajutasst le cose sue con ognt 
spezte Parmi o di potenza, che sarebbe annichilato non manco nello 
spirituale che nell temporale? Op. Inedite,i, Discorsi politict, p. 389. 
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promise of restoring the Medici to Florence. The 
emperor, on his side, had need of the Pope not only 
to dissolve the league of the powers and to preserve 
Italy, but also to maintain possession of the empire, 
which the principle of the Reformation threatened 
to rend asunder. The Empire was a Catholic 
institution; the Church held together its feudal 
organisation; and had the Church fallen, the Empire 
would probably have broken up into territorial 
monarchies, 

The emperor, moreover, was purposely cautious. 
With icy coldness he let the Pope feel that his 
existence depended on the imperial favour. He 
took scarcely any measures to alleviate the distress 
in Rome, where a rubbio of corn was sold for 
twenty ducats. True that Cardinal Quifionez had 
arrived from Spain; but he brought nothing but 
words and referred the Pope to Prince Philibert. 
Ostia and Civita-vecchia were still occupied by 
the imperialists. Owing to the sufferings and 
excitement he had undergone, Clement fell 
seriously ill on January 6, 1529, and his illness 
produced such consternation in Rome, that dreading 
the return of the landsknechts and the ruin of 
the city, many contemplated flight. The Pope 
recovered and was now ready to conclude peace 
with the emperor. In return for a sum of money 
he recovered Ostia and Civita-vecchia on March 
7, and obtained the release of Cardinals Pisani, 


1 On January 5 the imperial envoy, Micer May, arrived and 
alighted without pomp at the Colonna palace: Despatch of Franc, 
Gonzaga, Rome, January 7, 1529. 
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Gaddi, and Trivulzio, who had been prisoners in 
Naples. And when the victory of Leyva over 
S. Pol at Landriano on June 21, 1529, annihilated 
the French army and made Charles master of 
Lombardy, no choice remained to the powers of 
the league but to make peace. 

On June 29, through their plenipotentiaries Peace of 
Gattinara and Girolamo Schio Bishop of Vaison, oe 
Castiglione’s successor in the nunciature, the Pope 7% 
and emperor concluded peace at Barcelona. Broken 
down by the misery of his country and bitterly 
wounded by the accusations of the Pope, who re- 
proached him for not having averted the calamities 
of Rome, the celebrated Castiglione died in Madrid 
on February 2, 1529. By the terms of peace 
Charles promised to allow Sforza to return as Duke 
to Milan, to restore the State of the Church to the 
Pope, to induce the Venetians to surrender Ravenna 
and Cervia, and Alfonso to surrender Modena and 
Reggio; to reinstate the Medici in Florence by 
force of arms, and as soon as she was grown up 
to give his natural daughter Margaret in marriage 
to Alessandro Medici, whom he had made Duke 
of Penna in the Abruzzi in 1522. Finally, in 
accordance with the Edict of Worms, he undertook 
to suppress the German Reformation with all his 
might. As soon as possible he was to journey to 
Italy to receive the imperial crown.! 


1 Dumont, iv., ii, n, 1. A document compiled in the grand 
imperial style. The two luminaries of the Christian Republic are 
still spoken of; Italy is said to be feve ad ruinam, et extremum 
exttium, et interitum redacta. 
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At the same time the representatives of the 
powers assembled at Cambray in a Congress of 
peace under the presidency of the emperor’s aunt, 
Donna Margarita, and the Queen-mother Louise. 
The Pope sent Schomberg; the King of England, 
the Duke of Suffolk and the Bishop of London. 
The Venetians, to whom Francis had_ sent 
Grammont, Bishop of Tarbes, with the assurance 
that he would continue the war, were furious, and 
vainly strove to prevent peace. The conclusion of 
the treaty of Barcelona hastened that of Cambray, 
which was solemnly proclaimed on August 5. 
Francis I. in consequence received back his captive 
sons, in return for a sum of two million ducats; he 
pledged himself to surrender all such places as still 
belonged to him in Lombardy and the kingdom 
of Naples, and also to compel the Venetians to 
restore the cities of Apulia, still occupied by his 
troops. He promised to quash the suit against 
the Constable, and to restore to his heirs the honours 
and estates of the dead. He renounced all his 
claims on Italy, as well as on Flanders and Artois. 
In this “Peace of ladies” at Cambray, Venice, 
Florence and Ferrara, the allies of France, were 
not taken into account, but were left by King 
Francis to their fate! It was indeed a triumph for 
the emperor to acquire two such treaties of peace 
at one and the same time! Holding these in his 
hands he stood the ruler of Europe. The majestic 
language of these documents breathes the con- 
sciousness of all-embracing power; the Ghibelline 


1 Dumont, wé supra, n. 2. 
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dream of the imperial monarchy seems to approach 
realisation. This was the Renascence of Caesarism 
based on the possession of half the world. 

In accordance with the treaty of Barcelona, 
Philibert of Orange, the viceroy of Naples, was 
to restore the Medici in Florence. And the re- 
storation was in harmony with the emperor’s system. 
Had the Florentines renounced the French alliance 
at the right moment and thrown themselves into 
his arms, he would have defended their constitution 
against the Medici, and only have permitted the 
family to hold a subordinate position. He de- 
termined to keep Florence, over which the empire 
possessed ancient rights, in his hand. In time 
the whole of Tuscany might become an imperial 
fief. He was also determined to prevent the Pope 
from making any treaty with the Florentines, as 
Clement ardently desired to do. For what humilia- 
tion could be greater for the Pope than that the 
same imperial troops, which had just sacked Rome, 
and at whose hands he had suffered such terrible 
usage, should effect the subjugation of his ancestral 
city? The ill-treatment had been received in the 
struggle for a great cause; to the humiliation he 
subjected himself in his own petty egoism. Orange, 
who in January had been presented by the Pope 
with the consecrated hat and sword, after having 
sacked and burnt Aquila, came thence on Clement’s 
invitation to Rome with 600 cavalry and bowmen The Prince 
on July 31, 1529. It was intended that he should % R™nse 
make his abode in the Villa Madama, but he 
went instead to the Palazzo Salviati in the 
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Borgo.1 The Pope, to whom the emperor had sent 
De Praet in order to obtain ratification of the peace 
of Cambray, was still ailing; he received the 
pillager of Rome in the Vatican with distinguished 
honours. The plan of the campaign against 
Florence was discussed, as also the sums of money 
to be paid,and the Prince was even more astonished 
by the avarice of the Pope than by his pitiable 
position. Only with contempt could he regard the 
Court, where he encountered nothing but hypocrisy, 
revenge, and insatiable thirst for temporal power. 
De Praet even found the greater number of the 
cardinals on the emperor’s side, but all alike venal.? 
Orange offered to march forthwith to Florence, 
the conquest of which he represented as easy, 
and Clement was hypocritical enough to pretend 
to shrink from the idea. “Do you believe,’ he 
asked the imperial envoy, “that I will ruin my 
own native city? Shall I commit an act of infamy 
and offence against God, and leave behind me 
the reputation of being guilty first of the sack 
of Rome and then that of Florence, my ancestral 
city?” 3 Orange was ambitious, and was moreover 
allured by the delusive hope of obtaining the 


1 Varchi, Storia Fior., ix. 246. Del Vasto and Ferrante Gonzaga also 
came with him: Bernardo Segni, Storia Fior, (Augsburg, 1723), p. 77. 
The devastation of the villa by Pompeo cannot have been very severe. 

2 See his report in Lanz, Corvesp., i. 318. Sanga and Salviati 
ruled the Pope at this time. 

3 Contarini’s despatch of August 6, 1529; he thereupon announces 
the conclusion of the treaty with Orange for the subjugation of 
Florence, and says: sz che vedano S, S' quanto diversamente si 
opera da quel che st dice cum la bocca. 
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hand of Catherine Medici, who was then held 
as hostage by the Florentines. The Pope with 
difficulty raised 30,000 ducats; other sums were 
to follow. Lorenzo Pucci gave 18,0001 Clement 
promised artillery from S. Angelo and _ troops, 
which he himself would pay. Nothing was seen 
in Rome but recruits and drummers gathering 
round the banners. Camillo, Marzio, Pirro and 
Sciarra Colonna accepted service under Philibert, 
who left Rome on August 17.2 The Spaniards 
revelled in the thought of a second sack, that 
of the city of Florence. Of Frundsberg’s lands- 
knechts 3000 still remained ; to these were added 
4000 Italians under Pierluigi Farnese and the 
Count of S. Secondo. Del Vasto was to lead a few 
thousand Spaniards from Apulia? With this army 
Philibert set forth from Aquila in August 1529, in 
order first to drive Malatesta Baglione from Perugia, 
and then to advance against Florence. He was 
accompanied by Girolamo Morone as commissary, 
who next to Muscettola was the moving spirit 
of the enterprise. 

Charles meanwhile had sailed with Doria’s fleet 
from Barcelona on July 27. In accordance with 
Leyva’s advice he decided to land at Genoa, and 


1 The agreement made with Philibert was that the Pope should 
pay 80,000 scudi forthwith ; 50,000 after the subjugation of Florence, 
and finally should raise 150,000 by taxes levied on the city. Lettere 
del Busini al Varcht, p. 65.—The aged Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci died in 
Rome on September 18, 1531. He is buried in the Minerva, in the 
chapel of the Medicean popes. 

2 Despatch of Francesco Gonzago of this date. 

3 Guicciardini, xix. 366. 
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proceed thence to Bologna, where he was to meet 
the Pope, to adjust the affairs of Italy and lastly 
to be crowned emperor. His friends looked with 
distrust on his sojourn in enslaved Italy. Margaret, 
governess of the Netherlands, warned him of the 
poison of the Italians and the artifices of the Pope.t 
Clement sent to greet him Alessandro, the future 
son-in-law of the emperor, and Ippolito, son of 
Julian. Alessandro supplanted his cousin in the 
Pope’s favour ; he was even believed to be Clement's 
own son. His mother had been an African slave ; 
and from her he had inherited the voluptuous 
nature, the colouring and features of the mulatto. 
Ippolito had been originally chosen as heir to 
Medicean rule; but Clement afterwards changed 
his mind, and during his illness suddenly created » 
the youth a cardinal on January 10, 1529. The 
boyish Medici, eighteen years of age, handsome 
and highly cultured, despised the priestly vest- 
ments, as Caesar Borgia and Pompeo Colonna 
had done. He longed to become ruler of Florence 
and husband of Catherine. He never forgave the 
preference awarded to his uncouth cousin, and 
it was merely accident that prevented him from 
compassing Alessandro’s murder, as Caesar Borgia 
had compassed Juan’s. 

Cardinals Farnese and Quifionez also went to 
Genoa. The wild Abbot of Farfa seized the 
latter near Bracciano; the Florentines had taken 
the Abbot into their pay, and had sent him 
money which had been intercepted by the Pope. 


1 In Lanz, Corresp., i. 341. 
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The Orsini consequently captured the Cardinal, 
and Clement was obliged to surrender this money 
before Quifionez was allowed to proceed. 

On August 12 Charles V. landed at Genoa hares V. 
with a brilliant retinue of Spanish grandees, Cold Genoa, 
and calm, conscious of his greatness and displaying me as 
none of the pomp of insecure sovereigns, he entered 
the unhappy country, which received him without 
resistance as the arbiter of her fate. He stood 
at the zenith of his power. He had shattered 
to pieces the ancient European world, and, like 
Charles the Great, seemed to desire to give it 
a new system. For the formidable power of 
Charles V. did not lie in his illimitable empire, but 
in the collapse of all European relations which this 
empire had produced. France, the Papacy, Italy, all 
the Guelf powers, before which the Hohenstaufens 
had formerly succumbed, had been overthrown and 
enfettered by Charles. Of the Latin half of Europe, 
he, the German emperor, possessed the greater 
part. The heart of the Latin world, Rome and the 
Papacy, he held in his hand. More deeply than 
any emperor before him he had humiliated the 
Papacy; he had deposed the Pope from his 
European position, had hurled him from his Italian 
throne, and had forcibly shattered his alliance with 
France, the original protectress of the Guelf 
principles. He had thus made himself the ally of All-com- 
the German Reformation, which destroyed the eateotes 
Papacy ecclesiastically, as the emperor destroyed it ae 
politically. The new system which appeared in 
Europe with Charles V. was the absolute monarchy. 
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The feudal as well as the civic autonomies were 
shattered. In Germany the Reformation, in Italy 
the Spanish despotism contributed to their fall. 
The liberty of Italy with its Guelf civic constitu- 
tions had for ever perished. It seemed as if one 
single hand had thrown the brand of destruction 
into those splendid cities, whose time had passed 
away. This was shown by the terrible fate of 
Rome, the no less cruel fate of Milan, not to speak 
of other cities such as Lodi, Pavia, Cremona, Genoa 
and Naples; and the turn of Florence was soon to 
follow.t 

Great was the consternation there when the news 
arrived of the peace of Cambray and of Charles's 
landing. Since France had betrayed its Italian 
ally, all Italy’s hopes centred on Venice; for this 
republic, to which the Duke of Ferrara also clung, 
continued the war in Lombardy under its general 


the Duke of Urbino. But the last struggle of 


the Italians for independence was a hopeless one. 
Francis I., who had abandoned the Florentines, in 
secret exhorted them as well as the Venetians to 
resistance. They resolved, however, since the party 


1 Sono fati delle Citta, writes Guicciardini to his brother, Bologna, 
December 4, 1529, Op. zmed., ix. 140. The fate of the cities was 
lamented in some popular verses in ottava rima: Ofera nova del stato 
de Milano: e sacco de Genova: el Stracio de Pavia, e de Rimino: e 
destructione de Roma. Pamphlet, printed before 1530 (Library of 
the Archiginnasio of Bologna), It contains the lines ; 

Ahi poverell Italia afflitta e mesta 
Del mondo gid giardin capo e regina 
A te di pianger lice essendo infesta 

A ciascun barbar che con te confina— 
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of the optimates had acquired supremacy, to send Florence 
envoys to the emperor, to whom the ambassadors "5s. 
of the rulers and states of Italy hastened at Genoa, 540% ' 
This belated step was a mistake, resembling, as it Emperor. 
did, a breach of the alliance with Venice. Duke 
Alfonso immediately forbade his son Ercole to 
undertake the supreme command in Florence, which 

he had accepted.! Niccolo Capponi, Matteo Strozzi,. 
Raffaello Girolami and Tommaso Soderini went 

to Genoa.2 They apologised for the alliance of 

their city with France, promised obedience to the 
emperor, implored him to protect the liberty 

of the republic and forbear to sacrifice it to the 
vengeance of the Medici. Charles dismissed the 
envoys ungraciously; his chancellor Gattinara 
(whom Clement had made a cardinal the day after 
Charles’s arrival) gave them the comfortless answer 

that Florence had forfeited her liberty and must 

come to terms with the Pope. 

Orange had already passed Foligno and seized 
Spello He held negotiations here with Malatesta 
Baglione, who was in Florentine pay. On Sep- 
tember 10 Baglione formed a compact with him, by 
which he surrendered Perugia to the Church and Malatesta 
was himself to proceed to Florence. The republic Pes ioned 
was obliged to give its sanction to this treaty, and eee 
thus in Perugia fell a bulwark that might have of Orange. 


averted the enemy, while Malatesta remained hence- 


1 See Busini’s comments, u¢ supra, pp. 67, 93- 

2 The instructions to these envoys are given by Desjardins, ii. 1119, 
Their despatches in Rastretti, Veta dz Alessandro de’ Medict, T. i. 

3 Juan d’Orbina, one of the pillagers of Rome, fell here. 
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forward entangled in the diplomatic wiles of the Pope. 
Cortona and Arezzo surrendered, and at the end of 
September Philibert advanced into the Val d’Arno 
as far as Montevarchi. His own mother wrote 
begging him to abandon the godless war which 
threatened his destruction. An adherent of the 
Reformation, he hated the Roman _ priesthood ; 
despised the weakness, the hypocrisy, the avarice of 
the Pope. To the Florentine ambassadors, who 
implored him not to attack their city, he excused 
himself by alleging the emperor's command. 
Clement himself, continuing his negotiations, 
received the envoys of the city with the insincere 
assurance that he only wished to re-establish his 
honour and would not destroy the liberty of the 
republic. 

Meanwhile on October 7 the Pope left Rome and 
journeyed by Foligno, Gualdo and Rimini to Bologna, 
whither the emperor had arrived by way of Parma 
on August 30. He was met here by the French 
ambassador, Philippe Chabot, Admiral de Brion, who 
came surrounded with such ostentatious splendour as 
to cast the imperial court into the shade.” On their 
respective journeys, Clement as well as Charles 
could survey the cruel devastation of the country, 
and the misery of the formerly prosperous towns, 
whose inhabitants now stood weeping and begging 
in the principal streets, to receive with silent curses 
Caesar or Pope. Lombardy resembled a desert ; 
the English envoys journeying to Bologna found no 

1 Guicciardini, xix. 326. 

2 Maneggio della Pace di Bologna, in Albéri, II., vol. iii. p. 157. 


ee 
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labourers in the fields between Vercelli and Pavia; 
in large villages scarcely five or six miserable 
creatures remained; in formerly flourishing cities 
the inhabitants were crying for bread, the children 
dying of hunger.! 

As early as October 24 the Pope with sixteen Charles V. 
cardinals arrived at Bologna, and Charles made his epee 
entry from the Certosa on November 5. For miles ees 
along the route he was awaited by the citizens, by 1529. 
cardinals, and the envoys of the Italian nobles. 
Accompanied by knights, grandees and thousands 
of mail-clad soldiers, mounted on an Andalusian 
charger, he rode under a gold baldacchino, which 
was borne by fourteen noble Bolognese? The 
cavalcade advanced through the festal city to S. 
Petronio, where it was awaited by the Pope. After 
unparalleled calamities the two heads of Christen- 
dom met for the first time, each with sufficient cause 
for recriminating the other. As in former days 
Barbarossa knelt in the cathedral of Venice before 
the great Alexander III., so Charles V. knelt in 
reverence before the miserable Clement VII., the 
secular majesty bowing before the spiritual power 
it had conquered. He kissed the Pope’s foot and 
hand, the Spanish grandees probably looking with 
smiles on this traditional act of homage; for was 


1 “Tt is, Sir, the moost pitie to see this contree, as we suppose, 
that ever was in Christyndom”: Nic. Carew and Sampson to King 
Henry VIII., Bologna, December 12, 1529. State Papers VIL. King 
Hl, VITI., v. 226. 

2 In a room adjoining the Uffizi in Florence may be seen a remark- 
able wood-cut by an unknown Venetian, representing Charles’s 
entry. 
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not this the dishonoured Pope, the prisoner of S. 
Angelo?} 

The former enemies, now allies, inhabited for 
months the same palace in the city. Around them 
assembled a congress of Italian princes and 
diplomatists, as well as of foreign envoys, while the 
city of the Bentivogli was thronged with brilliant 
men and women and all the celebrities of Italy. 
All differences were now to be adjusted and a new 
order of things introduced into the peninsula. The 
ailing Francesco Sforza, Federigo Gonzaga, Fran- 
cesco Maria all appeared. Ambassadors also arrived 
from Florence. Venice, too, the last independent 
state of Italy, now made up her mind to the inevit- 
able; nothing remained which gave her any hope 
of curbing the emperor’s power. The Turks who 
might have succeeded in this object had just been 
defeated before the walls of heroic Vienna on 
September 29. Contarini, who accompanied the 
Pope, had been entrusted by his government with 
power to make peace, but the demand for the 
restitution of the towns of Ravenna and Cervia 
rendered the negotiations difficult. The republic 
however finally professed itself willing to surrender 
these places to the Church, and the Apulian 
seaports to the emperor, and in addition to pay 
a large sum of money. Sforza received an amnesty 

1 Charles said in Spanish : Padre sancto, soy venido a basar los pijes 
de V.S., lo que es mucho tempo lo descava, ayora lo compido col obra ; 
suplico a Dios que sea en su servicio y de V. S, Letter of Isabella of 


Este to Rene Duchess of Ferrara, Bologna, November 5, 1529. 


Archiv, Stor., App., ii. 320. The Emperor, in accordance with the 
ritual, handed the Pope a purse filled with gold pieces, 
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and the investiture of Milan as imperial vassal 
| in return for a huge tribute, but it was entirely 
to the intercession of the Venetians that he owed 
his good fortune. The Venetians also obtained 
the ratification of their general the Duke of 
Urbino in all his estates. Florence on the 
contrary was to be subjugated to the Medici by 
force of arms. The negotiations with Ferrara 
remained uncertain, since the Pope abode by those 
demands which had so largely contributed to his 
misfortunes. He hated Alfonso more than any 
other prince, for to him mainly he ascribed the 
calamities that had overtaken Rome. To please 
the Pope, the emperor had at first refused to receive 
the envoys of the Duke, but on his way to Bologna 
Alfonso had managed to meet and salute him at 
Reggio and Modena, and had astutely succeeded 
in gaining his confidence. The emperor recognised 
that it might be useful to place a limit to the Pope’s 
exaggerated demands with regard to these cities. 

These decisions having been taken, a perpetual Permanent 
league was concluded on December 23, 1529, q2gug 0” 
between the Pope and the Emperor, the King of Pe 
Hungary, Venice, Sforza, Mantua, Savoy and 1529. : 
Montferrat. As soon as the universal peace was 
secured, the European crusade was to be undertaken 
against the Sultan. Ata diet summoned at Augs- 
burg for April 8, 1530, the emperor was to carry 
into effect the Edict of Worms. He demanded the 


1 Francesco Maria always remained in the service of Venice, He 
died at Pesaro, only 48 years old, on October 20, 1538, He was 
succeeded by his son Guidobaldo II. 
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Council; the Pope evaded it. Like Francis’ I 
Clement was now to discover that the tranquillisa- 
tion of the German schism would redound to. his 
own disadvantage, since the only resistance to the 
formidable power of the emperor lay in the 
Lutheran party. If Charles extinguished this 
conflagration within his dominions, then was there 
no limit to his power. Then might he take in 
hand the reformation of the Church in a Council, 
and prescribe a new form to the Papacy. 

On January 1, 1530, peace was solemnly pro- 
claimed in the cathedral of S. Petronio. This 
congress and this peace sealed the political death- 
warrant of Italy. The imperial coronation now 
followed. It had originally been intended that the 
solemnity should take place in Rome, and already 
arrangements to this end had been made, although 
the sacked city and the desecrated church of S. 
Peter's would have formed the most melancholy 
background for the great act. Time pressed, how- 
ever. Charles wished to receive the crown without 
delay, and then to journey to the Diet. Without 
the imperial coronation it would be impossible to 
carry out his intention of having his brother 
Ferdinand proclaimed King of the Romans. In 
accordance with his advice, Bologna was chosen, and 
this in itself was a humiliation for the Pope, a 
deposition of Rome from her ancient right! The 


1 Pallavicini, Storza del Conc. di Trento, iii. c. 2, even speaks of 
the coronation at Bologna as ‘‘improvised.” By a bull (Bologna, 
February 24, 1530) Clement formally pronounced the validity of the 


coronation in this city. Bzdlar. Vat., ii. 402. 
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last German emperor, who took the crown of 
Charles the Great from the hands of a pope, received 
it in the Cathedral of S. Petronio. Two days 
before, on February 22, in the chapel of the Palazzo 


Municipale he had been crowned with the Iron Coronation 


Crown of the Lombards, which he had sent for 
from Monza; on February 24, the day of his lucky 


star — his birthday and the anniversary of the Feb. 24, 


victory of Pavia— Clement crowned him with the 
golden crown of Empire This- solemnity bore a 
Latin, and essentially Spanish character. Spanish 
grandees, Astorga, Ponce de Leon, Manriquez de 
Aguilar, Pedro de Toledo, Mendoza, Herrera, 
Guzman and Italian princes surrounded the 
emperor, while Leyva’s veterans occupied the 
Psaz7a Ol tSene ctronio. 4 Por theasirst & time) iin 
the history of the German empire the imperial 
coronation took place without the participation 
of the German states: and they, who had not even 
been invited to it, protested, as a mere form, against 
all acts promulgated without their adhesion in 
regard to the imperial territories in Italy. Of 
princes of the empire the Count Palatine Philip, 
who carried the orb, was alone present. The 

1 A pamphlet was published at Bologna in 1530 entitled: “‘ Kazser- 
lich Majestit Kronung geschehen tm Bononia auff den Vier und 
zwansigsten tag Februariz, An S, Mathis tag.” All the information 
relating to this coronation has been gathered together by Gaetano 
Giordani in his compilation: Della venuta e dimora in Bologna del 
S. Pont, Clem. VII, per la coronaztone di Carlo V. Imp. celebrata 
2 Anno MDXXX. Cronaca con note documenti et tnctsionz, Bologna, 
1832.—In the Palazzo Ridolfi at Verona may be seen the excellent 


fresco of Domenico Ricci (known as /a gran Cavalcata), depicting the 
Emperor and Pope riding together in the coronation procession. 
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sceptre was borne by the Marchese Bonifazio of 
Montferrat ; the sword by the Duke of Urbino, as 
Prefect of the city; the crown of Empire by 
Charles III. of Savoy; the banner of Rome by 
the magnificent Giuliano Cesarini as Gonfaloniere 
of the Roman people+ The emperor walked 
between the cardinals Salviati and Ridolfi from 
the palace to the platform of the steps to the 
Cathedral, along a stage covered with purple, which 
collapsed after he had passed. A wooden chapel 
representing S. Maria in Turri in Rome, had been 
erected on the steps; here Charles was created a 
canon of S. Peter’s. Other chapels in the Cathedral 
took the place of the Roman chapels of S. Gregorio 
and S. Maurizio. For even in 1530 the ancient 
ritual of imperial coronation was rigidly observed ; 
the emperor still tendered the customary oath as 
Defender of the Church and all its temporal rights.” 
So obstinately did the tradition of papal grandeur 
linger that, the coronation ceremony over, Charles V. 
even held the stirrup of Clement VII. Emperor 
and Pope then rode side by side im procession under 


The office of Gonfalonier of Rome was made hereditary in the 
house of Cesarini by a bull of May 23, 1530. The last heiress of the 
house, Livia (who died in 1712), was wife of Federigo Sforza of 
S. Fiore ; hence the Sforza-Cesarini. 

? Ego Carolus Rex Romanor., adjuvante Domino futurus Imp. 
promitto, spondeo et polliceor, atgue juro Deo et B. Petro, me de caetero 
protectorem, et defensorem fore summi Pont. et S. R. Eccl. in omnib. 
necessitatib. et utilitatib, suis, custodiendo et conservando possessiones, 
honores et jura ejus, quantum divino fultus adjutorio fuero secundum 
setre et posse meum, et haec sancta Dei evangelia. Raynald, n. 
xviii. 
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a baldacchino through a part of the gorgeously 
decorated city. 

The darkest night of Italy’s suffering, the desola- 
tion left by the sack of Rome, the degradation 
of Milan, the death of Florence, and a hundred 
destroyed and depopulated cities, served as a foil 
to the imperial coronation of Charles V., the 
mightiest of the emperors who had filled the throne 
since the days of Charles the Great. It was only 
with suspicion and dread that the world could look 
on the two chief actors in the pompous scene. For 
here the power of the Caesars was crowned by the 
spiritual despotism, its defeated ally. The two 
powers renewed the mediaeval alliance, and were 
agreed in their common aims: to subjugate and to 
rule. Germany might veil the banner of freedom 
of thought, which she had raised, for well she 
knew that the emperor would lend his iron arm to 
the spiritual tyranny of Rome, and Italy, the most 
unfortunate of nations, lay at the feet of Caesar, 
wounded to death, sacked and naked, as though she 
were enslaved America. The Pope, in placing the 
crown of empire on the head of Charles V., may 
have told himself that he now crowned that which 
he had fought against all his life, the dominion of 
Spain over Italy. 

Clement would not have tolerated Alfonso’s 
presence at the coronation; but the emperor 


1 Gjiannone, xxxi. c. 6, contradicts Guicciardini’s assertion that the 
expenses of the coronation were shabby, by the statement, that. from 
Naples alone the Prince of Salerno had remitted 300,000 ducats to the 
Emperor. 
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insisted on the conclusion of a treaty with the Duke. 
He came on March 7, and on the 21st an under- 
standing was arrived at—viz., that Alfonso would 
surrender Modena and Reggio to the emperor, 
until an impartial judgment had been pronounced 
concerning the imperial rights to the possession 
of these cities. Soon after he received the long 
coveted, investiture of Carpi, for which he paid 
100,000 ducats to the emperor. The Pii thus lost 
possession of that beautiful country, which they 
had held for more than two hundred years. Several 
monuments at Carpi, stately churches and the 
magnificent castle on the principal piazza with 
its arcades, still recall the ancient family, more 
especially Alberto Pio, the friend of Aldus. 

On March 22, 1530, Charles left Bologna for 
Germany, and scarcely ever had a German emperor 
returned from Italy so crowned with glory or 
invested with greater power and majesty. From 
Castelfranco on March 24 he issued a diploma 
to the Knights of Rhodes, investing them in 
perpetuity with the island of Malta, Federigo 
Gonzaga gave the emperor a magnificent reception 
in his splendid palace in Mantua, and here Charles’s 
surprise may well have been aroused by the wealth 
and artistic feeling displayed by the petty Italian 
dynasts, who were capable of creating such dwellings. 
On March 25 he made Gonzaga a duke, and then 
continued his journey to Innsbruck, accompanied 
by the Cardinal legate Campeggi, who urged him 
ruthlessly to extirpate the Lutheran heresy by fire 


? Diploma in Bosio, ii. lib. v. p. 60. 
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and sword. While in Bologna the emperor had 
urgently requested a Council; the Pope however 
tried to evade it, and the Diet soon showed him 
that the Reformation was to be overcome neither 
by edicts, nor yet by fire and sword. 

In Augsburg, which Charles entered on June 15, 
the Lutheran states handed him first their Con- The 
fession on June 25, and then their protest against Cee 
the decree of the Diet, which, in conformity with et: 
the Edict of Worms, ordered the extirpation of 
the new teaching. The revived alliance between 
the Papacy and the Empire effected nothing further 
against the spirit of religious freedom. Although 
its progress was continued amid long and weary 
struggles, struggles which broke up the German 
empire, the Reformation remained victorious in 
German territory ; and while it shattered for ever 
the ancient papal authority of Hildebrand and 
Innocent IIL, it delivered Europe from the Caesarean 
despotism, with which after his victories in the 
West she was threatened by Charles V. 
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5. THE Popr’s RETURN TO ROME—FALL oF WoLSsEY— 
WAR CONCERNING FLORENCE—BATTLE OF GAVINANA, 
AUGUST 3, 1530—DEATHS OF ORANGE AND FERRUCCI 
—EXTINCTION OF FLORENTINE LIBERTY — INUNDa~- 
TION OF THE TIBER, OCTOBER 1I530—-ALESSANDRO 
MeEpici, REGENT AND AFTERWARDS DUKE OF FLOR- 
ENCE—SECOND CONGRESS IN BOLOGNA, DECEMBER 
1532—NEw ItTaLian LEAGUE— CLEMENT EVADES THE 
CouNcIL— CONGRESS IN MARSEILLES—MARRIAGE OF 
CATHERINE MeEpicI AND HENRY OF ORLEANS— 
RETURN OF THE Pope TO RoME, DECEMBER 1533 
—His It~tness — Hrs FarReweLt LETTER TO 
CuarLes V.—His Deatu, SEPTEMBER 25, 1534— 
CLosE OF THE HisToRY OF THE City oF ROME IN 
THE MIDDLE AGEs, 


Clement left Bologna in ill-humour on March 31, 
1530, and returned to Rome on April 9. After 
having experienced the most astounding changes 
of fortune within a brief space of time, he found 
himself once more amid the ruins of the city, 
ruler of the State of the Church. But this restora- 
tion, which he owed to the favour of the emperor, 
only slightly soothed the pain produced by the 
consciousness, that the great period of the all-ruling 
Papacy had for ever passed away, and that never 
again could it shake off the fetters of the dominant 
power in Europe. The Reformation was victorious 
in Germany as in Switzerland, and the divorce 
of Henry VIII. threatened to sever England also 


1 Senza danart, ¢ senza riputazione si parti tutto mal contento: 
Varchi, lib. xi. 374. 
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from the Papacy. Already in July 1529 the Pope 

had brought the suit before the Roman tribunal 

as the emperor had requested. On November 30 Fall and 
of the same year Wolsey died soon after his disgrace. Wolsey, 
The powerful cardinal fell because he had been Nov. 159- 
unable to procure the dissolution of the King’s 
marriage, and with him fell his political programme, 

based on the alliance between the Pope, England 

and France against Charles V. 

Instead of profiting by the interval which he had 
purchased by the peace with the emperor to fulfil 
his highest duty as supreme head of the Church, 
and to stifle the flames which had broken out within 
her, Clement VII. only strove to evade this duty 
and to avert the Council of reform which the 
emperor continued to demand.! His most pressing 
concern was the subjugation of his native city, and 
this he carried out with a cold-blooded cruelty that 
is truly appalling. 

The death struggles of the republic throw a more 
sinister shadow over the ungrateful Papacy and 
especially over Clement than that produced by the 
fall of Rome itself. The terms of peace of Cambray 
and Bologna had abandoned the republic to her 
own feeble resources. Condemned like a heretic by 
the Pope, she was surrendered to the secular arm of 
the emperor, who gave the first proof of his loyalty 
to the alliance by acting as executioner in Clement’s 
service. Florence, the last representative of the 
national freedom of Italy, fought both potentates 


1 See the conditions proposed by Clement, and his anxiety in his 
letter to Charles. Rome, July 31, 1530, Lettere dé Princ., ii. 197. 
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with heroic courage, and her overthrow sealed the 
political ruin of the country. 

After the fall of the Gonfaloniere Capponi, and 
his death on October 18, 1529, there remained no 
longer any statesman of insight and energy. The 
talents of the Strozzi, Soderini, Carducci, Alemanni 
and Vettori were insufficient to reconcile the 
parties, to control the intrigues of the Medici, or 
to save the state. In the republican army, formed 
mainly of a few citizens unused to warfare and of 
untrustworthy mercenaries, one Florentine fired with 
antique patriotism, Francesco Ferrucci, is alone 
conspicuous. The greater number of the officers 
were foreigners, among them several Romans, such 
as Mario and Giampolo Orsini, the son of Renzo 
of Ceri, Giulio Santa Croce, Stefano Colonna, and 
for a time even the Abbot of Farfa, until, won back 
by the Pope, he returned to Bracciano.! The 
foremost general was that Malatesta Baglione, in 
whom the Florentines reposed confidence, simply 
because his father had been executed by order of 
Leo X. He soon proved a traitor; for already, 
through the treaty of Perugia, we saw him in the 
power of the Pope. 

On October 24, 1529, Orange opened fire on 
S. Miniato, the fortifications of which had been 
skilfully designed by Michael Angelo. In conse- 
quence of the peace with Venice, the besieging 
army was strengthened by several thousand 


1 This Orsini, one of the most vigorous Italian characters of his 
time, was treacherously murdered by his half-brother Girolamo, near 
Rome, in 1533. 
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Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, under Felix of 
Werdenberg, and the fate of the city was now 
decided. In a transient return of religious en- 
thusiasm, Florence, in her distress, had appointed 
Christ her standard bearer. Fra Benedetto da 
Fojano fired the people by his discourses, as 
Savonarola had done in former days. The republic 
in desperation defended itself for months, All the 
villas, which lay like a wreath of joyous life round 
the beautiful city, had been laid waste by the 
Florentines themselves. They had, moreover, to 
lament the ruin of many more distant places, which 
were burnt by the enemy, the Pope impassively 
looking on. The endurance of Florence and the 
deliberation of Philibert drove Clement to despair, 
and filled him with suspicion of the emperor, France 
and Venice, while the costly war exposed him to 
the hatred of the world. It was with difficulty that 
Pucci, Salviati and others raised supplies. Clement 
found himself in the position of Leo X. during Leo’s 
war with Urbino. He, too, contemplated raising 
funds by a wholesale creation of cardinals.1 
Grammont, the French envoy in Rome, dissuaded 
him, and in the name of humanity admonished him 
to spare his native city. The wretched Pope re- 
plied with a sigh, “O, that Florence had never 


1 Reissner says: ‘‘In Rome the Pope would have himself thought 
so poor that he cannot pay the two months’ wages of the small body 
of troops in Rome—but at his own expense he hath laid siege to 
Florence, his native city—for an entire year.”—According to the 
estimate of Soriano, the’ Venetian orator, Clement spent 1,900,000 
gold florins on this war. 
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existed!” On June 8, 1530, he gave the cardinal’s 
hat to the French statesman, after having previously 
bestowed the same dignity on the chancellor Du 
Prat, in order to acquire his goodwill and that of 
King Francis, 

Spaniards, German  landsknechts, bands of 
Calabrese under Maramoldo, and other rabble 
collected by the Pope from the Romagna under 
Ramazotto, covered the Florentine territory and 
surrounded the city, where hunger and _ pestilence 
reigned.? The fall of Volterra, which surrendered 
to Alessandro Vitelli, was avenged by Ferrucci in 
the harsh punishment he inflicted on the Etruscan 
city, which he reconquered and valiantly defended ; 
but the important town of Empoli was lost, and 
Malatesta secretly frustrated the measures for the 
relief of Florence. In the battle of Gavinana, on 
August 3, Ferruccio fell in an attempt to relieve 
the city, and the Prince of Orange was also killed 
by a shot from an arquebus. The same avenging 
hand of fate which had struck Bourbon before 
besieged Rome, and Moncada _ before besieged 
Naples, now fell on Orange in sight of besieged 
Florence. It had fallen too on Girolamo Morone, 
who died of illness at S. Cassiano near Florence 
on December 15, 1529.2 Philibert, a fair handsome 

1G, de Leva, ii. 633. 

? A barrel of wine rose to 10 scudi, oil to 20, The flesh of asses 
cost 3 carlini a pound; a mouse 13 soldi; cats and horses had all 
come toanendin June. Lettere alla reppublica di Venezia del Cav, 
Carlo Capello, Orator in Florence during the siege in Albéri, S. II, 
vol. i, 306. 

> Non jam obscure hominibus Dei magni ultoris vim agnoscentibus, 
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man with blue eyes, intrepid and ambitious of Death of 
great deeds, was not thirty years of age. It is Gace : 
said that he had hoped to become Duke of Florence, 

and to win the hand of the much wooed Catherine 
Medici, who—still a child—was detained as hostage 

by the Florentines during the entire siege! The 

body of the celebrated prince, naked, and hanging 
across a wretched mule, was carried from the battle- 

field (it was that of Cataline at the foot of the 
Apennines) to Pistoja, precisely as the remains 

of Caesar Borgia had been removed from the field 

of Viana. 

Florence, a prey to hunger and pestilence, torn 
asunder by factions, ensnared in the wiles of 
Malatesta’s treachery, was now forced to capitulate. 
On August 12, 1530, a treaty was concluded with 
Don Ferrante Gonzaga, Philibert’s successor in 
command, and with the papal commissary Barto- 
lommeo Valori. The city undertook to purchase 
the withdrawal of the imperial army with a sum of 
80,000 gold florins, and to leave it to the emperor 
within four months to decide on its future form of 


postquam nefarit belld praectpuos Duces Borbonium, Moncatam, et 
ipsum Aurantium, tribus fulminibus vindicata impietate sustulisset. 
Jovius, Zlogzor., vi. 300. Of the pillagers of Rome but few ever saw 
their native country again ; among them, however, was Schertlin, who, 
after having taken part in the Neapolitan war, fell ill of pestilence, 
escaped in the disguise of a merchant to Venice, and reached 
Schorndorf in May 1529. He brought with him as booty 15,000 
florins and good clothes and precious stones. ‘‘ Praised be the 
Almighty ! I have well earned them.” (Autobiography. ) 

l The fortunes of the young Duchess during this period are 
described by Reumont : Dze Jugend Catarina’s de Medict. 
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government.' Nevertheless the Medicean party 
immediately put forward a government of twelve 
men, who inaugurated their reign by the confisca- 
tion of the property and the murder of their 
opponents.? The siege had reduced the flourishing 
city, which numbered 70,000 inhabitants, to poverty, 
and besides 22,000 who had fallen in battle, several 
thousand citizens had died of hunger or pestilence. 
Such was the end of the illustrious republic, which 
for centuries had represented the Italian national 
spirit in a political system, constantly changing but 
always full of vitality, and in the noblest creations 
of genius. Florence fell only three years after 
Rome, and at the hands of the same soldiers of 
the emperor, who threw Italy into fetters. If the 
cruel fall of Rome in 1527 causes us to shudder, 
nevertheless her fate was in some degree a well- 
merited punishment; but Florence, even if also 
ripe for her end, was not guilty to the same 
degree. In the hour of her heroic death, she, the 
last representative of Italian independence, adorned 
herself with the laurels of Dante, with all the noble 
names and virtues of her past. Pope Clement VIL, 
the cowardly bastard of the degenerate house of 
Medici, plunged the dagger in her heart... With 
Florence expired not only the freedom of Italy, 
but the most brilliant period of Italian culture. 

? The Capitulation is given in Varchi, lib, xi, 446, who says, that 
Clement acted in direct opposition to every article. 

? The Dominican Benedetto da Fojano was surrendered by Mala- 
testa into the hands of the Pope, who caused this successor of 


Savonarola to be slowly starved to death in S. Angelo, Varchi, 
lib. xii. 
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Henceforward Spain was able to rule in tranquillity 
the enslaved country. 

On October 28, in an edict promulgated at Eanes 
Augsburg, the emperor in his clemency conceded of Florence 
an amnesty to the Florentines ; their regents for all Boece 
time were to be the Medici, and their elected head 
Alessandro his future son-in-law. Thus by the 
will of Charles V. was this bastard race planted on 
the ruins of Florence, and the most ardent wish of 
Clement VII. was attained. 

As in the times of Justinian, the scourge of the 
devastating elements followed on war and pestilence. 

On October 7, 1530, Rome suffered one of the worst 
inundations of the Tiber on record. Nearly 600 Inundation 
houses and some bridges, among them the Ponte Ronen 
Sisto, were destroyed. The Pope, just returned moe 
from Ostia, unable to reach the Vatican, was obliged 

to seek shelter in the palace of Ridolfi on the 
Quirinal, where he remained two days. The loss 

of property was immense, and the exhalations left 

by the flood produced a fresh outbreak of pestilence. 

“The Pope however let those weep who wished to 

weep, and, uninstructed and unheeding, continued 

his political projects for the aggrandisement of his 


house.” 4 


1 Muratori, Aznal. ad A. 1530. The water reached to the steps of 
S. Peter’s. The palace of Giuliano Cesi in the Via Giulia buried thirty 
people in its fall. For inscriptions concerning this inundation see 
Bonini, // Tevere incatenato, Rome, 1663. From Saec. XVI. onwards 
we have writings dealing with the regulation of the Tiber; thus in 
addition to that just mentioned: Del Tevere di M, A, Bacci, Venice, 
1576. Delle cagiont e det rimedi delle inondazione del Tevere, by 
Chiesa, Rome, 1746. The inundation of December 1870, of which 
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Riveted in the fetters of Spain, which with his 
wonted cunning and weakness he shook from time 
to time, owing to the grace of the emperor his 
position as an insignificant prince in Italy, as 
formerly Herod in Judea owed his to Augustus, 
the timid spirit of Clement VII. shrunk to utter 
nothingness in his latter years, and his most im- 
portant concern was in truth the aggrandisement 
of the house of Medici. Fearing Spain and Charles 
V., whom, as may well be imagined, he never for- 
gave for the insult inflicted on him in Rome, 
he strove to undermine the imperial power by 
strengthening that of France, which could as little 
forgive its own defeat. But he was careful to avoid 
provoking the emperor, in whose hands lay the 
fate of the Medici. He willingly recognised the 
elevation of Ferdinand of Hungary and Austria 
as King of Germany and the Romans, when, in 
spite of the opposition of the Protestants, the 
emperor’s brother was elected at Cologne on Janu- 
ary 5, 1531, and crowned at Aachen on January 
11.1 In the summer of the same year the emperor 
yielded to the request of Clement VII., and through 


I was a witness, exceeded in height that of 1495, but not that of 
1530. The highest of all took place in December 1598. Since 1870 
the regulation of the Tiber has been a subject of diligent study. 
Several works have been written on the question, In his Saggdo dz 
Bibliograjia del Tevere (Roma, 1876) Enrico Narducci has endeavoured 
to collect all that has been written on the subject of the Tiber. His 
work reaches 412 numbers, and yet is not entirely complete. 

' The Pope congratulated Ferdinand, Rome, February 13, 1531: 
in Raynald, n. 11. He calls the two brothers fivmas anchoras 
sustinendae Petri cymbae tn tantis hodie tempestatibus fluctuantis. 
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his ambassador Muscettola and Nicholas Schomberg, 

the representative of the Pope, installed Alessandro 

as regent of Florence. On July 5 the bastard Alessandro 
entered the unfortunate city. By this act of favour ee 
Charles soothed the Pope’s indignation, evoked by Serie 
the sentence pronounced in April, when in the Julys, 
name of the Empire the Duke of Ferrara had been aa 
confirmed in possession of Reggio, Modena and 
Rubiera. The long-continued and_ disastrous 
attempts of the popes to seize these territories by 

artifice and force were consequently frustrated. 
Nevertheless, even during times of peace Clement 

still continued his cunning intrigues against 
Ferrara.! 

On April 27, 1532, the republican constitution 
was abolished in Florence and Alessandro Medici 
created Duke. In July 1532 the Pope sent 
Ippolito, his other nephew, as legate to Hungary, 
where, after having tranquillised Germany by the 
religious peace of Nuremberg of July 23, the 
emperor at length undertook the campaign against 
the Turks. This Crusade had been decided on at 
the Diet of Regensburg, and with 8000 Spaniards, 
and also papal troops, Antonio Leyva departed 
from Italy to join it. 

But as Soliman without hazarding a decisive 
battle retired to Turkey, and the German imperial 
army refused to prosecute the war in Hungary, 


1 Guicciardini, once more governor of Bologna, lent himself to 
this despicable conspiracy against Ferrara, and his letters to Jacopo 
Salviati (Op. zed., ix. p. 162 sg., from June 1531 until the year 1533) 
redound no less to his disgrace than to that of Pope Clement. 
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Charles returned to Spain by way of Italy, where 
he wished to hold a second meeting with the Pope 
in Bologna. The aim of this congress was to secure 
Italy against the ceaseless designs of Francis I., 
to settle the question of the divorce between Henry 
VIII. and Catherine, and to decide on convoking 
a council to reconcile the Protestants to the Church. 
It was with reluctance that Clement obeyed the 
behest of the all-powerful emperor; coming from 
Perugia in the middle of winter, he arrived at 
Bologna on December 8, 1532, and soon after 
received Charles. The ill-humour was great on 
both sides. The emperor was too well acquainted 
with the papal policy not to know that, provided 
they had a favourable opportunity, Clement and 
the Italian States formerly belonging to the league 
would ally themselves with France against him. 
Under pretext of the danger threatened by the 
Turks, he succeeded in forming an Italian league, 
in which the Pope, the Emperor, Sforza, Alfonso, 
Florence, Genoa, Siena and Lucca pledged them- 
selves to a six years’ alliance, the aim of which was 
to safeguard Milan against the machinations of 
France. The republic of Venice alone refused its 
adherence. 

More than all else Clement feared the Council. 
The emperor had continued to demand it ever since 
the first congress at Bologna, for to him it was of 
vital importance that an end should be put to the 
schism in Germany, which while it weakened his 
power strengthened that of France. Already, in 
consequence of the league of Smalkald and urged 


oe 
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thereto by necessity, the Protestant princes had 
determined on the momentous step of seeking 
protection from the hereditary foe of the Empire. 
It was therefore necessary that Francis I. should 
prevent the Council being summoned, in order that 
the schism in the Empire might be prolonged ; and 
Clement VII. was too astute a diplomatist not to 
recognise that the pressure which Turks and Protes- 
tants brought to bear on the emperor would present 
opportunities advantageous to himself. Many other 
topics besides the Lutheran question might be 
discussed at a Council; if not that of the stain 
attached to his birth, at any rate his nepotism, the 
ruin of Rome and the cruel subjugation of Florence. 
The remarkable letters to Charles of the Cardinal 
and Bishop of Osma, Garcia de Loaysa, confessor to - 
the emperor and after May 1530 his representative 
in Rome, show clearly how greatly the Pope feared 
a council and how adroitly he evaded it; “the most 
mysterious man, more full of cyphers than any other 
in the world.” Clement was undoubtedly well 
pleased when Grammont, the French ambassador in 
Rome, opposed the endeavours of May and Loaysa, 


1 Ta dura e vergognosa osstdione e debellazione di Fiorenza: 
Revelations of Antonio Soriano, in Albéri, II., vol. iii. 299. Benché 
Josse tn poco amore con Cesare che lo reggeva e menava alla via che 
voleva, glt conveniva—per necessita—consentire a quanto Cesare voleva 
—Loaysa openly wrote to the Emperor, that the Pope feared that 
his deposition might be moved for in a Council; and even if the 
Emperor would not sanction his deposition, zodavia non se podrd 
escusar, que no se publiquen las grandes desordenes pasados (his 
excesses) gue mo es pequefia afrenta, Letters to the Emperor Charles 
V., written by his Confessor (1530-1532), edited by G. Heine, Berlin, 
1848, in several passages. 
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the imperial ministers, to summon a council. And 
although on January 10, 1533, Granvella, May and 
Covos, councillors of the emperor, met in Bologna 
to confer with a junta of cardinals, and Clement 
wrote to the German electors, that it was his most 
earnest wish that the ecclesiastical council should 
assemble as soon as possible, the expression of this 
wish was nothing more than words. The conditions 
which he proposed for the council could never be 
accepted by the Protestants.! 

Ever suspicious of the emperor, who measured the 
greatness of the Medici drop by drop, and who still 
delayed sending his little daughter Margaret to 
Italy, Clement finally accepted the family alliance 
offered him by France. The pawn which he moved 
in this political game of chess was the young Duchess 
Catherine Medici, whom after the fall of Florence 
the Pope had caused to be brought to Rome. The 
emperor, in accordance with Granvella’s advice, 
wished to marry her to Francesco Sforza and thus 
detach the Pope for ever from France. But Francis 
I. had already made at Calais a treaty with the 


? Raynald and Pallavicini in vain try to prove the sincerity of the 
Pope. Loaysa wrote to the Emperor: gue este nombre de concillio 
aboresce el Papa, como si le mentasen al diablo, He said, that he (the 
Pope) caressed the French, in order that the King might aid him to 
evade the Council, He advises the Emperor to make a treaty with 
the Germans ‘‘ whether they were heretics or Catholics.” Loaysa 
despised the Pope. The Venetian ambassador said: Za V. Serenita 
—tn materia di Concilio puo esser certissima che dal conto di Clemente 
esso fu fuggito con tutti t mezzi—e la paura di quello, piu che ogn’ altra 
cosa, vessd Panimo di sua santitd, dé sorta che per tal causa ella 
perdette Pamicizia che avea con Cesare e con altri, e finalmente la vita 
bropria: in Albéri, II., v. iii, 297. 
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King of England, the object of which was to prevent 
the Pope from throwing himself entirely into the 
arms Of the emperor. In his anxiety to recover 
Milan, Francis lowered himself so far as to ask for 
the hand of the daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici for 
his second son Henry of Orleans. The Pope showed 
timidity in accepting the proposal, which was made 
to him by Grammont and the Duke of Albany in 
1531. He carried on negotiations with France at 
the same time as he was discussing with the imperial 
ambassador the project of his niece’s marriage to 
Sforza. The emperor, who did not believe Francis 
I. serious in regard to the proposed marriage, was at 
length startled by hearing of his consent, with which 
Cardinals Tournon and Grammont hastened to 
acquaint the Pope in Bologna. It was now too 
late for Charles to prevent the marriage. After 
having received the Pope’s promise to pronounce the 
ecclesiastical censure on Henry VIII. on account of 
his adultery, the emperor left Bologna on February 
25, 1533, the day after. the Italian league had been 
signed, to proceed to Spain by way of Genoa. He 
was accompanied by Alessandro Medici. A few 
days later Clement returned to Rome. 

The formation of the new league gravely irritated 
the French court; the Pope, however, represented 
that it was to the advantage of the King, since its 
result would be to disperse the Spanish army in 


1 Besides Cardinals Medici and Salviati, Guicciardini (xx. 411) was 
plenipotentiary of the Pope in Bologna for the conclusion of the 
league.—Grammont and Tournon came to Bologna on January 4, 
1533. Bellay, ii. 222. ° 
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Lombardy ; and he gave it to be understood that 
between his promises to the emperor and their 
fulfilment much might intervene His ambition 
exulted in the thought of having gained a husband 
of the house of Valois for his niece. He prized this 
stroke of fortune more highly than the marriage 
of his nephew to an illegitimate daughter of the 
emperor, although by no means dissatisfied with 
Charles’s promise that the nine years’ old princess 
should immediately be sent to Italy and married 
to Alessandro at a fitting time? He contemplated 
bestowing Reggio, Modena, Rubiera, Pisa, Leghorn, 
Parma and Piacenza as a marriage portion on 
Catherine.® 

In November 1531 he had arranged a meeting 
with King Francis, and the suspicious Charles was 
unable to prevent the interview. The Congress of 
Nice was to follow that of Bologna, in order, as 
Clement intended, to show the world that his sole 
object was peace with all the powers; for in this 
meeting the Turkish war, the settlement of the 
English divorce question and affairs of general 
importance were to be the only subjects of discus- 
sion. The emperor did not allow himself to be 

1 Massimamente che tra le obligazioni é la osservanza—potevano 
nascere molte difficolta, e diverst impedimenti: Guicciardini, xx. 412. 

? She went to Florence in April 1533, and with Alessandro Medici 
made her pompous entry into Rome on May 5, 1533. (Despatch 
of the Mantuan agent Fabrizio Pellegrino: Rome, May 6, 1533, 
Gonzaga Archives.) She then went to Naples. The marriage took 
place in 1536. Charles had at first wished to break off the match, if 
the French marriage were determined on: Guicciardini, xx. 412, 


Sforza married Christina of Denmark, niece of the Emperor. 
> Martin du Bellay, ii. 227. 
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deceived. He was perfectly aware that the question 
at issue was the restoration of Genoa, Milan, and 
yet other territories to the crown of France by the 
marriage of Catherine de’ Medici. 

Clement left Rome with ten cardinals and several 
prelates on September 9, 1533. Travelling through 
Umbria and Tuscany without touching Florence, 
he reached Porto Pisano, where he embarked in 
Albany’s fleet on October 4, the richly dowered 
bride having shortly before been taken to meet her 
uncle on the coast of Nice On October 12 he 
landed at Marseilles. Here the meeting with Congress 
Francis had been arranged to take place, since seilles, Oct. 
Charles of Savoy, in fear of the emperor, had 173 "i,ccof 
refused to hand the fortress of Nice over to the eae 
Pope. After the days of terror in Rome, after all 
his dreadful experiences, Clement VII. celebrated 
in Marseilles the royal honours to which the house 
of Medici was raised. He dwelt in the immediate 
neighbourhood of King Francis, as formerly in 
Bologna in that of the emperor, The King and 
Queen Eleanor, sister of Charles V., the princes 
and nobles of France, the envoys of foreign powers, 

a thousand lords, knights and noble women, finally 
the papal court surrounded the youthful pair, whose 
marriage was performed by the Pope himself. 
Eight and thirty years later the curses of mankind 
were to fall on Catherine’s head, for the far-off 
consequence of this union was to be the massacre 
in Paris, the night of S. Bartholomew, which was 
sanctified by the prayers of a Roman pope. The 


1 Joutt Histor,, xxxi. 224. 
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festivals at Marseilles, the banquets, prolonged for 
days, on the shores of that radiant sea, were in- 
toxicating to the senses ; and this was the spectacle 
which the Pope offered to the world in place of 
a council. 

In order to avert the council the king’s aid was 
necessary.!. Amid the tumult of revels and tourna- 
ments King and Pope in private discussed the 
future of Italy. True that Clement pledged him- 
self not to assist Francis by treaty towards the 
reconquest of Milan and Genoa, but he also 
promised not to hinder him in their recovery, and 
it was assuredly only death that released him from 
the inevitable consequences of the Congress of 
Marseilles. 

Return to On his return to Rome on December 10, 1533, 
datscr’ he believed himself to have reached the summit 
See: of his statecraft, since the alliance between his 
house and the two great powers, between which 
he had invariably oscillated to and fro, seemed 
to him the most efficacious means of preserving 
the balance between them, while at the same time 
it assured a brilliant future to the house of Medici. 
He was not deceived on the second point at least, 
for Catherine ascended the royal throne of France, 
and for two centuries the Medici ruled Florence. 
Within a few years, however, death removed the 
two bastard nephews, for whose sake Clement VII. 
had destroyed the liberty of his native city. The 
brilliant Cardinal Ippolito died as early as August 
10, 1535, at Itri, in Campania, of fever, or of poison 


1 Disclosures of Antonio Soriano, in Albéri, S, II., vol. iti. 297 sg. 
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administered at the instigation of Alessandro. The 
vicious Alessandro himself was murdered at Florence 
on January 5, 1537, by Lorenzino Medici. 

Clement VII. did not live to see the death of 
his nephews. Falling ill soon after his return, he 
lingered for some miserable months, tortured by 
memories, by the fear of a council and by the 
melancholy spectacle presented by Germany and 
England. For after his final judgment on Henry 
VIII.’s divorce and his threat to pronounce the 
anathema on the King, England severed herself 
from the Roman Church. 

On September 23, 1534, Clement wrote from his Clement 
deathbed a letter of farewell to Charles V. “Most Na ier 
beloved son in Christ! In this my severe and con- He ota 
stant illness, of which your Majesty has probably 
already been informed, since, although my strength 
for a while seemed to be restored, I have now 
relapsed into greater danger, I feel myself near 
my end and shall not unwillingly take leave of 
life. Concerning, however, the peace of Italy and 
Christendom and the establishment of the Apostolic 
Chair, all of which I mainly owe to your grace, and 
now leave behind me, I am no little concerned, for 
I know not what times may follow, nor of what 
mind may be my successor. Besides these public 
affairs I am also troubled by the thought of my 
native Florence, where I saw the light, and by that 
of my nephew Duke Alessandro, since I fear that 
the position, which your magnanimity has bestowed 
on him, may be destroyed by those enemies who 
are encouraged by the circumstance that his 
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marriage with your daughter has not yet taken 
place. But your fidelity and goodness, dearest 
son, do not allow us to fear, that the love which 
emanates: from your magnanimity, will ever be 
diminished through you; on the contrary I regard 
as already accomplished that which your conscien- 
tiousness has determined. Impelled therefore by 
the special love which I bear to your Excellency, 
and feeling that I am beloved by you, I address 
you by means of this letter and its bearer with 
almost my last voice. I send to you my beloved 
son the Protonotary Carnesecca de’ Medici, my 
private secretary, to whom I am accustomed to 
impart all my cares, the thoughts of my soul and 
my most secret concerns. I earnestly entreat you 
out of regard to me to receive and listen to this 
man, who is very dear to me by reason of his 
fidelity and virtue, and I implore you by the heart 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in this my last hour, that 
your Majesty will maintain the same disposition 
towards the Holy Church and the welfare of the 
whole of Christendom, and I recommend to you 
in all times the dignity of the Sacred Chair and 
the peace of Italy, which mainly depend on the 
power and rectitude of your Majesty. I also 
recommend to thee personally my nephews Cardinal 
Ippolito Medici and Alessandro, who is thy servant, 
and in respect of the dukedom of Penna and also in 
particular thy Majesty’s subject, that thou in the 
same goodness, with which thou hast taken them 
under thy protection, may further keep them, for 
I can leave behind no greater assurance than the 
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trust in thy unbounded goodness and favour. In 
this confidence I willingly depart this life, and do 
not doubt that thy Majesty in virtue of thy great 
goodness and in memory of me will keep these my 
nephews in thy perpetual protection.” ! 

We may honour the steadfast affection which 
Clement VII. bore to his relations, but must at the 
same time wonder that the last thought of a pope, 
who had witnessed so many striking events of 
world-wide importance, should be dedicated to 
the fate of two insignificant nephews.2 Clement 
passed away on September 25. “He died,” says Death of 
Guicciardini, who despised the Pope, “hated by Vit Sipe. 
the Curia, distrusted by the princes, leaving behind 25 1534 
a hated and oppressive rather than a pleasing 
memory, for he was considered avaricious, a man 
of little sincerity and by nature averse to doing 
good.”® “Clement,” says Jovius, “lacked the 
faculties of magnanimity and generosity ; his nature 
took pleasure in parsimony and dissimulation ; he 
was not cruel or malicious, but hard and narrow- 
minded. He hated no one, for he loved no one.” 4 
“For upwards of a century,” says his confidant 
Francesco Vettori, “no better man than Clement 
has sat on the Sacred Chair; he was not cruel, or 
proud, or addicted to simony; neither avaricious 
nor sensual.... Nevertheless the disaster took 
place in his time, and others who were filled with 


1 Raynald ad A. 1534, n. Ixvii. 

2 On July 30, £534, he had appointed them his heirs. Copy of his 
will, Cod. ztal., 216, Munich Library. 

8 Guicciardini, xx. 417. 4 Histordar., xxxii, 234. 
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vices lived and died, as the world goes, in 
prosperity.” + 

On the head of Clement VII. instead of on that 
of Alexander VI. fell a storm of misfortune, heavier 
than was deserved by the guilt of this weak and. 
timid man; a man of little heart and no great 
passion; who of the exalted duties of the priest- 
hood fulfilled only the traditional observances, and 
whose entire reign was absorbed in politics, petty 
or grand. The punishment, which avenged the 
disorders, the worldly ambition and the sins of 
the Papacy under his predecessors, fell on him as 
the heir of all the accumulated corruptions of the 
Curia and Church. It is only just to say, that 
Clement VII. was so entangled in the labyrinth 
of inherited evils, that some superhuman power 
would have been required to effect his release. It 
was solely the influence of the Reformation that 
opened a loophole to his successors. Ascending the 
Sacred Chair amid the storms of a new epoch, an 
epoch which was to transform the world, he en- 
countered the political tempest, armed only with 
the feeble arts of the diplomatist educated in the 
school of Leo X., and Machiavelli’s Prexce, in 
order to afford, if ever a pope did so, proof clear as 
day, that the corruption of the Church as of the 
State arose from the combination of religion with 
politics, and to show that priests are called to stand 


1 Alieno dal sangue: a curious term of praise fora Pope. I place 
side by side the opinions of the two men who were thoroughly 
acquainted with Clement VII., and refrain from all comment, leaving 
it to the reader to pronounce his own verdict. 
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by the altar of the Church, but not to political rule. 
His pontificate was fraught with ruin both to the 
world and to Rome.t We may therefore call him 
the most unfortunate of popes. He beheld at one 
and the same time the fall of the historic greatness 
of the Papacy, the destruction of the unity of the 
Catholic Church, and the extinction of Italian liberty 
under foreign rule. 

Had this Pope of the Downfall been a greater 
character, he would have stood forth at least as 
a tragic figure in the history both of his country 
and of the Papacy. For Clement VII. was the 
last pope whom circumstances summoned to defend 
the liberty of the Italian people against the restored 
imperial authority and against foreign dominion, 
as his great predecessors on the papal throne had 
defended it in ancient times. He failed pitiably 
in the fulfilment of this exalted task, and finally 
abandoned it from petty motives of domestic policy, 
to form an alliance with the same victorious power 
that reduced Italy to servitude. To this alliance 
Florence fell the first sacrifice, and the restoration 
of a national political system in Italy was thereby 
rendered impossible for centuries. With Clement 
the Papacy itself also failed in this great aim 
and failed for ever. Owing to the foreign rule, 


1] transcribe this sentence deliberately word for word from 
Domenico Bernini (Historia di tutte Pheresie, iv. 365). Certa cosa 
sz 0, che luttuoso ¢ funesto fi 21 suo Ponteficato al mondo e a Roma. 
Muratori, Anzal. ad A. 1534, asks, what good Clement had done for 
the Church, as Vicar of Christ, amid the storms of religion, and what 
abuses he had removed, and only finds, ch’ egli sz serve del Ponteficato, 
delle sue forze e de’ suot proventi per suscitare 0 mantener guerre. 


VOL, VIII. 2Z 
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which Alexander VI. had introduced into Italy, 
and which Clement VII. strengthened and sealed, 
the Papacy, deposed from its high national position, 
hurled from the summit of its universal spiritual 
power by the Reformation, finally ousted from 
the new life of culture and reduced to intellectual 
torpor by the counter-reformation, surviving hence- 
forth only as a ruin, and quaking at every breath 
of freedom in the world of politics or science, 
formed an alliance with almost every despotic 
power and with every retrograde theory, in order 
to preserve its temporal state and its spiritual 
authority. 

The tomb of Clement VII. in S. Maria Sopra 
Minerva, where it stands opposite the monument 
of Leo X., is the last milestone of a long series 
in the history of the Papacy and the city of Rome; 
the history most full of passion, the most glorious 
and most sublime in the annals of mankind. 


CLOSE OF THEAHISTORYIOFR THECCILY 
OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


THE task of the historian of the City of Rome The 


in the Middle Ages is ended; he has _ reached aes 
his goal. As from the summit of a lofty mountain onthe Gia 
which he has arduously climbed, he can turn his of Rome in 
gaze backwards over the long and dark periods he Reeal 
has traversed, and forwards to succeeding times, '% 1°72 
to that boundary where the future is shrouded in 
mystery from the present. If it be the task of 
the historian to reveal the form of the times, he 
must await the verdict of thinking men, as to 
whether he has succeeded in doing more than 
trace in shadowy outline the features of the 
mysterious past. 

The spirit of the Middle Ages is indeed frequently 
more perplexing than that of classic antiquity, 
to the ruins of which its history is linked. Entire 
territories within it are steeped in darkness, over 
which chronicles and documents scarcely shed 
a ray. The Middle Ages are the development 
of the Western races, by the influence of the 
principles of the Christian religion operating on 
the foundations of ancient culture; they are the 
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great factory and the treasure-house of all the 
ideas of our culture. The farther we are separated 
from them, the more mysterious and deserving 
of reverence do they appear. The sublimity of 
their ideals and the fervour of their religion, the 
grandeur of their world-embracing system, the 
visionary subordination of the earthly to the 
spiritual, the many-sided forms of their life, the 
profound antagonism between the supernatural and 
the actual world, and their destructive but at 
the same time fruitful struggle; all these things 
exhibit a cosmos of ideas and phenomena, whose 
essential nature seems veiled in mystery. Several 
incidents in the mediaeval world, which formerly 
appeared clear, are now blurred to our altered 
vision ; many that looked dark to bygone genera- 
tions are illuminated for us by the light of reason. 
Ideas and dogmas, rights and laws, belief and mode 
of thought, Church and State have changed their 
places in the intellectual system, or have sunk below 
our horizon, and this transformation is history itself. 
Is it given to the historian to retrace with safety 
its many tortuous paths, correctly to perceive the 
laws of its movement, to secure to the times of 
which he treats their true posthumous value, and 
from the ruin of facts to raise up the spiritual 
picture of the past as its indestructible, because 
ideal, actuality? Here, where I must take leave 
of the History of the City of Rome—the work 
which has filled with enjoyment seventeen years of 
my life—I once more feel acutely the whole weight 
of my task. Out of the ruins of the centuries, 
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the historic march of which is for us interrupted 
by arid voids, I had the audacity to seek to glean 
it from the Roman soil. My work is merely an 
imperfect fragment; but such as it is, I gratefully 
and reverently lay it as a votive offering at the 
feet of Rome. 

The idea of the work was suggested by the over- 
whelming spectacle of the monumental grandeur of 
the city, and perhaps by the presentiment which 
made itself obscurely felt at the time, that the 
history of the Roman Middle Ages would soon 
reach its perfect close in the downfall of the papal 
dominion, and that, after a long-continued period 
of spiritual rule, the city of Rome approached a 
second metamorphosis—that of her re-secularisa- 
tion. While writing this history, I was an eye- 
witness first of the restoration of the Papacy after 
its merely momentary fall in 1848, then of the great 
Italian revolution, which produced the last catas- 
trophe. These events aided my work, quickening 
my perception of the fundamental ideas and the 
historic current of the Roman past, while at the 
same time they opened to me many of the 
archives of Rome and Italy, which apart from this 
revolution would scarcely have been accessible. 

I began my task in 1855, and ended it in 1871, 
at the time when the fall of the papal temporal 
state had become an accomplished fact. No more 
significant or appropriate moment could indeed 
have been found for the completion of the history 
of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. 

Friendly critics of the work have suggested that 
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I should continue the history down to present days 
on the same lines as those on which I have 
endeavoured to deal with the Middle Ages—from 
its documents. I am therefore obliged to say that 
I do not desire to undertake this new task, and to 
give my reasons therefor. 

The period from the death of Clement VII. 
onwards offers but scant materials to the historian 
of the city, and these materials deal almost ex- 
clusively with the history of the Papacy, restricted, 
as it was, within ever-narrowing limits of moral 
influence. During these three centuries the city of 
Rome could neither be an active factor in the 
history of the West, nor a mirror reflecting the 
movements of Europe. The historian would con- 
sequently find it difficult to bring the great currents 
of universal history into relation to the city of 
Rome, or to discover the hidden survival of those 
great fundamental thoughts that determined the 
character of the Roman Middle Ages. By these 
thoughts I mean, besides the papal power, the 
principle of the civic republic, and the idea of the 
Empire. 

From the time of Charles V.’s coronation until 
the end of the eighteenth century, the popes ruled 
Rome in such perfect tranquillity, that during this 
period of the political extinction of Italy, as well 
as of the torpor of the Papacy, they enjoyed their 
happiest but most inglorious term of government. 
The imperial idea, like the municipal principle, 
rested in oblivion, until the ancient struggles were 
re-awakened by the French revolution. From this 
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moment, when a fresh chain of national, social and 
intellectual revolutions began, until present days, 
the author who continues the history of the City of 
Rome will have to describe the death struggles of 
the political Papacy ; and in his hands the revivified 
picture of Rome will take shape as the tragedy of 
the ruin of the State of the Church and of the 
present form of the Papacy. He will have to 
depict the dream-like awakening of the republic on 
the Capitol at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and the gigantic shadow of Caesarism, which in 
Napoleon suddenly rose over Rome and the world, 
while the legitimate imperial authority of the 
German emperors vanished. He will describe the 
sudden fall of the colossus of Caesarism, and the 
restoration of the papal power by the Congress of 
Vienna, and will relate how a violent conflict of 
secular impulses immediately arose against this 
spiritual restoration. He will set forth how each 
of the three leading ideas, that determined the 
history of the City of Rome, were supplanted in 
turn by the impulse: of nationality. He will show 
how the national - political idea, which was first 
conceived by Cola di Rienzo, but which was 
by him interwoven with ancient Roman legal 
conceptions and ecclesiastical scholasticism, shook 
off its mediaeval character. He will prove how 
this severance from every tie with the ancient 
ideas of the Empire, the Church and the municipal 
republic, and, in general, how the radical estrange- 
ment of the modern theory of the state and 
European politics from the old theological concep- 
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tion of the universe, have given the victory to the 
principle of nationality. 

The spirit that rules the history of the world has 
unburthened itself before our eyes in a storm of 
disasters, and has brought with it so much of 
destruction and of creation, that even although 
the latest developments may have produced only 
phases of transition and problems instead of per- 
manent forms, still a new era for Europe begins 
with the years 1870 and 1871. The reader who 
has followed the history of Rome in the Middle 
Ages holds in his hands the threads of a historic 
web, which embraces both the Latin and the 
German world, and the centre of which is Rome; 
he will therefore recognise the perfect sequence 
of historic cause and effect which has resulted in 
events such as those of present times. 

The Ghibelline ideas of the development of the 
Church, the struggle of the spirit of reform against 
the papal hierarchy, the efforts of the Papacy to 
acquire universal spiritual supremacy, Caesarism 
and nationality, Italy’s strivings towards inde- 
pendence and unity, the like impulse towards 
unity in Germany, the gigantic struggles of the 
Germans and the French for the right of national 
reorganisation, perhaps for the hegemony of Europe 
—all these ideas, tendencies, necessities and antagon- 
isms of history, interwoven in the past, we have 
seen burst in a storm that shook the world, in the 
great drama of our times. From this hurricane 
Germany issued with the political reformation, the 
necessary outcome of the ecclesiastical. After an 
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interregnum of sixty-four years the imperial 
authority was restored in the Protestant house 
of .Hohenzollern; the German Empire arose as 
a national Empire severed from the ancient political 
ties to Rome and Italy. Italy herself, which, owing 
to mediaeval dogmas, had for centuries been a fief 
of the German Empire, and which from the time 
of Charles V. was to suffer the foreign rule of Spain 
and Austria, became entirely independent, and with 
the sanction of Europe was enabled to work out 
her national reconstruction without difficulty. For 
the first time since the days of the Gothic King 
Theodoric, she became once more a united kingdom. 
Italy and Germany, the two sisters linked together 
by fate, though at enmity with one another, from 
whose reciprocal connection in the Middle Ages 
European culture had arisen, were now divided 
and at last reconciled by freedom. 

In the midst of these convulsions was accom- 
plished the fall of the Papacy, which had been 
erected on a new political foundation by Julius II. 
and recognised by Charles V. It fell at the time 
when Pius [X., the Pope who had longest filled 
the Chair of Peter, had completed the twenty-fifth 
year of his reign. The overthrow of the oldest, and, 
in the eyes of many, the most revered power of 
Europe, the power which had survived the countless 
revolutions of a thousand years, is the great tragedy 
of modern times. This power itself was the historic 
product of the political and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of Europe, and had been created, preserved and 
combated by the ideas and necessities of the time. 
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It fell in our own days amid the storm of the 
world’s history, its grave surrounded by wars of 
races and events no less great and stirring than 
those witnessed by the weak and _ unfortunate 
Clement VII. Its funeral knell was the thunder 
of terrible battles, battles such as history has but 
seldom seen, and the downfall of an empire. It 
perished owing not only to the destructive power 
of the entirely changed ideas of mankind, but also 
owing to the inflexibility of its own principle. For, 
as always in similar shipwrecks of history, the 
survival of a principle of rigid immobility becomes 
an evil of tragic import in the pressure of the 
advancing current of life. The political form of 
the Papacy became an anachronism and an anomaly 
in the reconstituted world. Its fall was the sentence 
pronounced by history itself. 

After the counter-reformation, which killed the 
spirit of the Renascence, the declining Papacy, 
devoid of rejuvenating vitality, still fighting for its 
existence, remained at ever-increasing antagonism 
to European culture. This culture, the result of 
universal progress, is nevertheless in great part the 
product of the Christian church. At impotent 
discord with progress, which in its timidity it longed 
to arrest, opposed to the freedom of states and 
peoples and to the advance of science, the develop- 
ment of which it repudiated, the Papacy—which 
owing to its rigidity and torpor had scarcely any 
history—sought its salvation in the revival of the 
mediaeval ideal of Gregory VII. The violent pro- 
clamation of papal absolutism, for which in its 
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actual state the European intellect no longer 
possessed either the faith or the need, was in the 
immediate past the most lamentable, the most 
insolent, and the most despairing protest of the 
papal power against its own overthrow—that is to 
say, against the inevitable transformation demanded 
by history. It was at the same time the dogmatic 
keystone of the Gregorian Church, above which, 
naturally, no superstructure is possible. The 
colossal pyramid of the Roman Papacy was com- 
pleted on July 18, 1870. 

It will remain a historic monument visible to all 
future time, even when other equally great forms 
of the past have vanished from the sight of men. 
And even if it be a mausoleum for the now decrepit 
form of the Papacy, history nevertheless does not 
possess a sufficient number of heroic titles to inscribe 
upon it, and with them even approximately record 
the all-embracing energy, the great creative achieve- 
ments and the imperishable glory of the popes. 

When in a future century the passionate struggles 
with the hierarchy—in which we are still engaged— 
have ceased, or when the popes themselves have 
become mere names and figures of the past, then 
only will mankind award full recognition to their 
memory, and the long series of pontiffs will form 
a system in the heaven of the history of civilisation, 
that must far outshine every other line of princes 
and potentates. 

A future historian of the fall of the Papacy 
will linger with astonishment on the fact that the 
successor of St. Peter, in that same hour in which 
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he mounted to the giddy and dazzling height 
of his dogmatic omnipotence, and in which he 
ventured to bury the Church’s inner life and capacity 
for development in the dogma of Infallibility, as 
it were in a sarcophagus, witnessed the falling 
away of all temporal conditions, and suffered the 
loss of the material foundations of his spiritual 
power, the possession, namely, of the City of Rome 
and the State of the Church, which had been his 
for a thousand years. He will then probably pro- 
ceed to show that this coincidence of facts, the 
violent destruction of the ancient constitution of 
the Church through the Papacy, and the collapse 
of its temporal sovereignty, were a historic necessity ; 
that the one was demanded by the other. 

On September 20, 1870, the Italians became 
masters of Rome. A long chain of causes and effects 
extending from the Lombard King Desiderius down 
to Victor Emmanuel led to this event, which we 
spectators scarcely yet seem able to grasp. And 
as it was conditioned by the past of Italy, so is it 
also linked with the change in the fundamental 
ideas of the constitution of Europe. I speak of 
the entire collapse of that universal ideal of the 
Christian republic, which was expressed in the 
universal system of the Church and the Empire, 
until the rise of the modern monarchies and the 
German Reformation began to destroy this theory. 
From the year 1806 onwards, when the Roman- 
German imperium expired, Europe beheld first the 
fall of the Napoleonic universal empire, then the 
withdrawal of Austria—on which a reflex of the 
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ancient imperial idea still rested— from all its 
historic relations with Italy, finally the fall of the 
second Napoleonic empire, the last protector of 
the political Papacy. True, that Germany (whence 
through the Reformation had proceeded the de- 
struction of the universal church) restored the 
empire, but she only restored it within the narrow 
confines of nationality. Within these limits the 
ancient idea of empire held by Dante has receded 
and practically vanished from the Europe of the 
present. 

Rome, the historic source of this cosmopolitan 
ideal, remained naturally the last stronghold of 
the theory of the universal Christian republic, the 
banner of which, abandoned by the empire, was 
here displayed in tragic and self-incurred loneliness 
by Pius IX. In this history I have described how, 
from the time of Charles the Great to that of 
Charles V., the historic system of the Papacy re- 
mained inseparable from that of the empire, how 
one pre-supposed and upheld the other, how even 
their very conflict only increased their mutual 
energies, while neither disputed the principle of 
the other, and how the ruin of one necessarily 
entailed that of its rival. Perhaps we may even 
now say that had the Papacy shown itself in its 
ideal greatness, the habitual reverence of nations 
for an exalted tradition would have demanded or 
at least desired that Rome—secularised indeed— 
should have continued her existence as a free 
Italian city. But at a terrible crisis the Papacy, 
with a frankness hitherto unknown to history, 
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avowed itself as an enemy on principle to modern 
culture and to all its possessions most cherished 
by educated nations, and the history of the last 
Vatican council, as of all the ecclesiastical acts of 
Pius IX. that preceded it, clearly explains the 
entire alienation of races, states and governments 
from the Papacy, as also its inevitable fall. 

As a natural result of the ruin of the imperial 
idea, and of the collapse of the universal ideals 
which we have described, the Italians, without 
protest from Europe, nay, rather supported by public 
opinion, forcibly dethroned the Pope, put an end to 
conditions in Rome that had become intolerable, 
and made the ancient cosmopolitan city the capital 
of the young national kingdom. A future historian 
will have to describe the effects of this unparalleled 
act, and the transformation to which it will neces- 
sarily subject the Church, Italy and the City of 
Rome. No mortal can read the Sibylline books of 
the future fortunes of Rome, no prophet foretell 
whether Alma Roma will henceforth survive like 
other capitals, simply as the fortunate capital of the 
fairest of kingdoms and of a noble nation, or whether, 
if the universal requirements of the world demand it, 
once more in times to come she may become the 
receptacle—consecrated by centuries—for that idea 
of the federation and unity of the human race which 
never vanishes from history and which is to be more 
perfectly realised in the future. But if those ideals, 
which have given Rome this unique position in the 
world, have already faded with the past, and if the 
nations of Europe in their onward progress to greater 
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liberty no longer require an international centre, the 
great memories and monuments of history will ever 
preserve the ties which bind Rome to the human 
race. 

The Italians received Rome as the sacred bequest 
of history, and while perhaps on no nation has ever 
been bestowed a like exalted seat of government, on 
none has been laid a more difficult task or a more 
serious duty—the duty, that is to say, of acting as 
the heir and restorer of the city of Rome, of becom- 
ing once more great through her greatness, of healing 
the terrible breach between the church and nation 
by a moral reform. 

Fourteen hundred years after the fall of the 
ancient Roman empire a united and free people 
entered Rome, not because they stormed the out- 
worn walls of Aurelian, but because behind these 
walls the aged and decaying Papacy was ready to 
fall, while around it the changed and changing world 
was in part responsible for the causes of its decrepi- 
tude. For only when the idea of the Church was 
full of vigour and ruled the world were the popes 
(almost always defenceless and often reduced to sore 
straits in the past) able to defend Rome and 
themselves. Without claiming the prophetic gift, 
we may predict that the era of papal rule over 
Rome is for ever ended, and that never again will 
an emperor cross the Alps to re-erect the over- 
turned throne of the Vatican priest-kings. For its 
fall marks a new and important phase in the 
development of the European mind, and the 
courageous revolution by which it was accomplished 
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is protected by the principles—recognised by the 
educated world—of national right and of civil and 
religious freedom, whose banner the Italians planted 
on the ruins of the Roman papal kingdom. 

The sight of the fall of an ancient and revered 
power may stir the tranquil spectator of history to 
pursue those reflections on the vicissitudes of all 
earthly greatness, with which at the beginning of 
our history we contemplated the fall of the Roman 
empire. For the city of Rome has evidently now 
reached another like epoch of her historic life; now 
also there is a fall and an uprisal, an inward and an 
outward metamorphosis in process of development. 
After the Romans, as this history has shown, have 
for centuries been condemned to sacrifice their own 
nature as citizens to the power of the Papacy, they 
are at length released from this proscription. And 
only now, when by means of Italy they have been 
re-instated in their independence and manly dignity, 
and in many other rights and privileges of civilisa- 
tion which have hitherto been denied them, and 
have been awakened to a new life, only now can be 
laid to rest those tragic shades of history, whose 
series extends from Crescentius to Henry IV. the 
penitent at Canossa, from Arnold of Brescia and the 
Hohenstaufens, to Dante, Cola di Rienzo, Petrarch 
and Machiavelli, and down to our own days. 

For almost twenty years I was a spectator of the 
final struggles, by means of which the city of Rome 
uprose again with a population of free citizens. I 
was at the same time steeped in the past of the city ; 
I examined into the fortunes and the vicissitudes of 
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Rome, the great deeds and the great errors of the 
popes during a course of eleven centuries. I 
described the most eventful and moving tragedy in 
the history of the world; I traced the constantly 
recurring conflicts and sufferings of Rome and Italy, 
ever revolving round the same centre, and the fateful 
part which since Gothic times Germany had been 
called to play. Precisely on this account I deem 
myself happy in that the history of the city of Rome 
has found its true close. For it was no common 
fortune that allowed me not only to write and finish 
this history in Rome, but while engaged on its con- 
cluding pages to witness the final expiation of those 
very fortunes and sufferings of Rome, Italy and 
Germany which are recorded in these volumes. 


RoME, January 19, 1872. 
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465 ; makes Caesar Duke of the 
Romagna, 471 ; sanctions parti- 
tion of Naples, 474; confiscates 
property of the barons, 480-1 ; 
goes to Piombino, 487; ruins 
the Orsini, 501-4; revolt of the 
barons against, 505 ; creates new 
Cardinals, 515-6 ; his illness and 
death, 516-8 ; character, 522-9 ; 
buildings, 690-9 ; his grave, 705 ; 
his remains, VIII. 2-3; his 
obsequies, 9. 

Alexander, son of Basil (Emperor), 
Hur. 520. 

Alexandros (Psalidion), 1, 416. 

Alexii family, v. 44, 46. 

Alexii, Gerardo, Iv. 576. 

Alexius Commenus, Emperor, Iv. 


226, 232 ; his embassy to Rome, 


359- 

Alexius, S., legend of, 111. 389. 

Alfonso X. of Castile, v. 335, 409, 
462, 469, 472. 

Alfonso of Aragon, King of Naples, 
VI. 647, VII. 14; claims Naples, 
62-3; a prisoner, 63-4; his 
campaign, 64; conquers Naples, 
84; his treaty with Eugenius IV., 
85; heir tothe Visconti, 112; 
joins league of Lodi, 144; at war 
with Genoa and Siena, 154; his 
death, 155. 

Alfonso Il. of Naples (Duke of 
Calabria), VII. 154, 234; in Tus- 
cany, 262, 263, 205, 200; in State 
of the Church, 270-7, 293, 295, 
296, 337; King, 356; at war 
with Charles VIII., 363; defeated, 
365; abdicates, 392; his death, 
402; patron of learning, 571, 
647. 

Alfred the Great, ITI. 109. 

Algidus, 1. 442 note, v. 227 and 
note. 

Alidosi, Beltramo degli, v1. 474. 

Alidosi, Francesco (legate), VII. 
688, VIII. 42, 73-6. 

Alidosi, Lewis, VI. 543. 

Alidosi, Riccardo, VI. 653, 655. 

Aligern, envoy of Theodoric, 1. 
316. 

Aligern, brother of Tejas, 1. 465, 
467 note. 

Aligern, King of the Lombards, 111. 
186 note. 

d’Allegre, Ivo, VIII. 91, 93, 95. 

All Saints, festival of, 11, 112, 111. 
80. 

All Souls, festival: of, 11. 112, 

Allo, Dux of Lucca, II. 373. 

Almo, I, 29, I. 61 note. 

Alphanus, Iv. 694 and note. 

Alta Semita, I. 35. 

Altamura, See Fredk. of Naples. 

Altars, 11. 187, 

Altararius of St. Peter’s, vi. 200 
note, 


| 
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Altemps, palazzo, VIII. 234 note, 
401 note. 

Altieri, palazzo, vil. 758. 

Altieri, Marcantonio, vil. $4, 86, 
408-11, 567. 

Altoviti, family, VIII. 303 note. 

Alum mines, VII. 209-11. 

Alvarus, Pelagius, VI. 223. 

Alyiano, Bartolommeo, VII. 408, 409, 
438, VIII. 12, 13, 14, 15, 56, 60, 
192, 204, 205. 

Amadeus of Savoy, VI. 29 and note, 
44, 66, 70, 82, 91. 

Amadeus VIII. of Savoy, vil. 71-2. 
See Felix V. 

Amadeus of Geneva, VI. 511 and 
note. 

Amalafrida, I. 353. 

Amalasuntha, reconciled to the 
Senate, I. 334; her position to- 
wards the Goths, 3515 associates 
Theodatus in the regency, 352-3 ; 
her banishment and death, 353-4. 

Amalfi, alliance with Rome, III. 
92; treaty with John VIII., 184; 
constitution in ninth cent., III. 
184; conquered by Pisa, Iv. 434. 

Amateschi, family, V. 662; VI. 513 
note. 

Amatus of M. Casino, Iv. 306. 

Amatus, Count of Campania, Iv. 
19 note. 

Ambassadors, reception of, in fif- 
teenth cent., VII. 94. 

d’Amboise, Charles (Chaumont), 
VIII. 50, 60, 69, 71, 74. 

d’Amboise, George (Cardinal), vii. 
8, 10,14, 17, 25, 59) 78. 

d’Amboise, Louis (Cardinal), viii. 
50, 54. 


Ambrogio, S., della Massima, vil. 
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Ambrosius, S. (Bishop), I. 66. 
Ambrosius, (Primicerius), 11. 278. 
Amelius, Peter, vi. 478 note. 
Amiata, Monte, convent of, III. 414 

note ; Codex of, 142-3 note. 
Amigdani, Niccold degli, vil. 135. 
Amius, sculptor, VIII. 396. 


Ammanati, Jacopo, vir. 199 and 
note, 216, 219, 226, 629, 707 
note. 

Ampelius, I. 135. 

Amphitheatrum Castrense, I. 34. 
Amphitheatrum Flavium, 1.31. See 
Colosseum Statilii Tauri, I. 45. 

Amulets, 11. 76. 

Anagni, Constitution of, in twelfth 
cent., Iv. 603 note; treaty of, 
597, 603, 621; destroyed by 
Werner, VI. 317. 

Anaclete II., see Peter Leo; 
becomes Pope, Iv. 420; his 
letters, 4245; consecrates Roger 
I., 426; excommunicated, 429 ; 
in S. Angelo, 436; his death, 
440; his Bull, 469. 

Anastasia, S., sub Palatio (Titulus), 
1.0273. 

Anastasio, S., ad Acquas Salvias, II. 
61 note, 131, IV. 441-2 and note. 

Anastasius, S., Apostle of Hungary, 
III. 416. 

Anastasius I., Emperor, 1. 260, 319. 

Anastasius II., Emperor, 11. 211-2. 

Anastasius ITI., Pope, I. 265. 

Anastasius III., Pope, 111. 248. 

Anastasius IV., Pope, Iv. 524, 699, 
Vv. 35 note. 

Anastasius, Bibliothecarius, 111. 
148-50, 170. 

Anastasius, Cardinal, 111. 115-6; 
usurps the papacy, 1173; is ban- 
ished, 118; amnestied, 156; ex- 
communicated, 160, 

Anastasius, Defensor, II. 337. 

Anathema, ceremony of, II. 143; 
formula of, 340; significance of, 
III. 197 and note. 

Anchard, II. 252. 

Ancherus of Troyes, v. 642. 

Ancona becomes papal, II. 363. 

Andalo, Castellano degli, v. 328, 
339, 333- 

Andrea, S., in Cata Barbara, 1. 
255. 

Andrea e Gregorio, SS., Il. 15, 
100-3, III. 292 note, 313. 
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Andrea, S., de Marmorariis, v. 638 
note. 

Andrea, S., in Pallara, vir. 769. 

Andrea e Bartolommeo, SS. (con- 
vant), III. 30. 

Andrea, S. (Ch.), in Via Labicana, 
II. I91 note. 

Andrew (Saint), relics of, 11. 77; 
his head, vit. 205-9. 

Andrew of Hungary, VI. 226, 241. 

Andrew of Bergamo, III. 514. 

Andromachus, Senator, I. 264. 

Anfusus, IV. 445. 

Angelerii, Egidius, vi. 274. 

Angeli, S., juxta templum Jovts, 
IV. 471 note. 

Angeli, S., wsgue ad coelos, 111. 288. 

Angelico, Fra, Vil. 715-6. 

Angelo, S., Region, VII. 754. 

Angelo, S., in Pescaria (Chi), 11. 
343, IV. 471 note, VII. 754. 

Angelo, S., tomb of Hadrian, 1. 54; 
its name, 333; bridge-fortress, 383; 
legend of the Angel, 11.33; stormed 
by Vitiges, I. 385-7; its statues 
destroyed, 387; conquered by 
Totila, 452; by Narses, 462; 
condition in tenth cent., III. 
286-7 ; conquered by Otto III., 
429 ; in possession of Crescentius, 
IV. 1583 account of, in Mallius, 
652; Orsini fortress, v. 639; 
destruction of, VI. 512-73 re- 
stored by Boniface IX., 553, 694; 
covered way to the Vatican, 618, 
694-5; its condition in time 
John XXIII., 694; struck by 
lightning, vil. 427; buildings 
of Alexander VI., 488, 492; 
prisons of, 432. 

Angelo, Michael. See Buonarotti. 

Anglo-Saxons converted, 11. 98 ; 
Scholae of, Il. 425, III. 109. 

Angelus de Tineosis, VI. 136. 

Anghiari, battle of, vii. 82. 

Angilbert, 11. 461, 481. 

Anglano, Jordan of, v. 339, 361, 
379, 381, 388, 390, 393, 399 


note, 
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Anguillara, Counts of, Iv. 501 
note, V. 239 note, 345 note, VI. 
44, 55, 297 note, 439 note, VII. 
233-4 ; their property falls to the 
Orsini, 320 and note, 337 ; tower 
of, v. 660, 

Anguillara, Deifobo of, vil. 233, 
320. 

Anguillara, Eversus of, VII. 53, 55, 
78, 91, 150, 174, 190, 191, 232-4 ; 
his palace, 233, 734. 

Anguillara, Francesco of, VI. 106 
note, VII. 233 and note, 615 and 
note. 

Anguillara, Nicholas of, Iv. 501 
note. 

Anguillara, Pandulf of, v. 354-5, 
426, VI. 136. 

Anguillara, Ursus of, vi. 196, 204, 
ZIOM2I1 212: 

Anibaldi, family, 11. 348 note, v. 
158 and note, 227, 362, 549 note, 
VI. 298 note, 721. 

Anibaldi, Anibaldo, Professor, v. 
618. 

Anibaldi, Anibaldo (Senator 1231), 
V. 158, 214, 236. 

Anibaldi, Anibaldo (Senator 1261), 


V. 344. 
Anibaldi, Anibaldo (Senator 1284), 
V. 500. 
Anibaldi, Anibaldo (about 1312), 
VI. 51, 57, 64, 66, 74, 136. 
Anibaldi, John, vi. 12, 38, 47, 70. 
Anibaldi, Lorenzo, V1. 610. 
Anibaldi, Nicholas, v1. 235. 
Anibaldi, Paul Nicolai, v1. 
note, 225 note. 
Anibaldi, Petri Trasmundi, v. 581 
note, 
Anibaldi, Peter (about 1204), Vv. 


44, 45 note. 
Anibaldi, Peter (about 1312), VI. 


201 


Ne 

Anibal, Pietro Stefaneschi. See 
Stefaneschi. 

Anibaldi, Ricadellus, v. 432, 443, 
456 note. 

Anibaldi, Richard, Cardinal, v. 
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357-8, 370, 384 and note; his 
tomb, 642. 

Anibaldi, Richard, of 
seum, V. 562. 

Anibaldi, Richard Petri (Senator), 
V. 329, 344, 357 note, 418, 430, 
492, 500, 677. 

Anibaldi, Theobald (1266), v. 388, 
391, 394. 

Anibaldi, Theobald (about 1401), 
VI. 560 and note. 

Anibaldi-Molara Palace, 635 
and note. 

Anicii, family, 1. 96-7, 133, Il. 30. 

Anio, bridge of, I. 493-4 ; name, III. 
179 note. 

Anjou of Naples, genealogical tree 
of, VI. 637. 

Anna, Empress, VI. 381, 383. 

Annales Romanz, 1V. 649 note. 

Annates, VI. 566. 

Anne of Brittany, VII. 440. 

Annichino, VI. 409, 416, 419. 

Annius of Viterbo, ViI. 617-8. 

Annona, 1. 298, 416, 483, II. 
556, Vv. Ig. 

Anonymous of Einsiedeln, 111. 517- 
20, IV. 654. 

Anonymous of Salerno, Il. 
513, 521. 

Ansaldo da Mare, V. 230, 241. 

Anselm of Badagio, Iv. 109, 128. 
See Alexander II. 

Anselm of Justingen, Vv. 97. 

Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, Iv. 181, 
235, 262, 268, 313. 

Anselm of Milan, 11. (818) 41. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Milan 
(1125), IV. 407. 

Anspert, Archbishop of Milan, 111. 
175, 199, 201-2. 


the Colos- 


VI. 


145, 


Anthemius, Emperor, I. 232; a 
heretic, 234; his war with the 
Vandals, 234; rupture with 
Ricimer, 238; his overthrow 


and death, 239-41. 

Antigliola, Ruggiero di, vi. 615, 
658-9. 

Antinous, Statues of, VIII. 151. 
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Antioch (Antiochia), Counts of, v. 
449 and note. 

Antioch, Conrad of, grandson of 
Frederick II., v. 388, 497, 428, 
432, 433, 445, 448, 499 and note, 
vi. 47 and note, 55, 298 note. 

Antioch, Conrad of (about 1431), 
Ville 27052: 

Antioch, Conradin of, vi. 582, 589. — 

Antioch, Frederick of, v. 255, 258, 
273, 302. 

Antioch, John of (about 1504), V1. 
777 note. 

Antiochus, Prefect, 1. 481 note. 

Antiquities, collections of, v. 228 
note, VII. 589, VIII. 151. 

Antiquorum habet fida relatzo, bull, 
v. 558 note. 

Antium, II. 454 and note. 

Antonazzo, Vil. 718. 

Antonina, I. 396, 403. 

Antonino, Bishop, VII. 130, 152, 


179. 

Antonio, S. Abbate (hospital), v. 
636. 

ree S., dei Portoghesi, Ch., 
VII. 664. 

Anziani, VI. 7, 12, 73. 

Apocrisarius, Il. 21. 

Apollinare, S. (in Rome), 11. 120, 
III. 553; palace of, VII. 740. 

Apollinare, S., in Classe, 11. 365, 
Ill. 26. 

Apollinaris, S., worship of, 11. 120. 

Apollinaris, Sidonius. See Sidonius. 

Apollo Belvedere, Vil. 599, VIII. 
145. 

Apollo Sauroctonos, VII. 769 note. 

Apostoli, SS., Ch., 1. 489-91, 111. 
215, IV. 440 note, VI. 320, VII. 
660, 665, 686, 717-8. 

Appia, John de, v. 496, 498, 499. 

Aqua Claudia, 11. 386, VII. 771, 


780, 781. 
Jovia, 11. 387, Ill. 136. 
Sabatina, 11. 385, III. 81, 
136. 


Trajana, I. 448 note, II. 136, 
385, Ill. 81, 136. 
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Aqua Tuscia, I11. 136 note. 

Virgo, II. 386, vil. 672, 779, 
VIII. 313 note. 

Aqueducts, 1. 26 and note, 294; 
destroyed by Vitiges, 377 ; restored 
by Belisarius, 448 ; under Gregory 
the Great, II. 943; restored by 
Adrian I., 385. 

Aquila, S., I. 275. 

Aquila, town, VII. 15, 293. 

Aquino, IV. 151. 

Ara maxima, II. 404. 

Arabs. See Saracens. 

Aragon, Cardinal of (died 1362), 
Iv. 647 note, 649 note. 

Aranda, Peter de, VII. 443. 

Arator, 11. 86. 

Arazzi, VIII. 390 note, 584. 

Arbogast, I. 69. 

Arca di Noé, III. 527, VII. 790. 

Arcarius, II. 440, 441. 

Arch, Arches, as fortresses, III. 542, 
Iv. 278, 488, 691 ; triumphal, vI. 
722, 723-4. 4 F 

Arch of Arcadius, Honorius, and 

Theodosius, I. 120. 

of Camillus, 111. 557. 

of Claudius, vi. 724, VII. 758. 

of Constantine, I. 43, 50 note ; 
Ill. 542, IV. 691, V. 664, VI. 
723, VII. 770. 

of Diocletian, vit. 689. 

of Drusus, I. 29. 

of Gordian, VII. 695. 

of Gratian, I. 120. 

of Lentulus, iv. 663 note, VI. 


724. : 

of Marcus Aurelius, VII. 759, 
776. 

of Severus, I. 40, IV. 683, VII. 
76 


ot Theodosius, Valentinian and 
Gratian, VI. 722. 

of Tiberius, I. 140. 

of Titus, I. 210-1, III. 519, 
iii, “Pyfer, (le, Mio (lov, yae 
723 note, VII. 768. 

of Trajan, I. 29. 

of Verus, I. 29. 
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Archaeology, vit. 584-98. 

Archangelus, S. (diaconate), III. 30 
and note. 

Archers, guild of, vi. 402-3, 489 ; 
Presidents of, 403; Councillors 
of, 489 ; Festivals of, 402. 

Archionibus, Antonio de, VI. 574. 

Archipresbyter, 11. 31. 

Archipresbyteris, Ugolino de, VI. 411. 

Architects, City, 1. 293. 

Architecture, oldest Christian, 1. 
86-7 ; in Carolingian times, III. 
24-5; of wood, 92; in twelfth 
century, Iv. 687, 692, 693; in 


thirteenth century, Vv. 631-7; 
Gothic, 637, vI. 729; Renas- 
cence, VII. 676; under Sixtus 


IV., 6795; under Leo X., viii: 
399-406. J 
Archives, of the Church, II. 192; in 

ninth century, II]. 141-2; in 
eleventh, Iv. 308 ; pillage of, v1. 
578; Vatican, VII. 549, VIII. 
319 note; Capitoline, v. 614-5, 
622 ; VIII. 554 and note. 
Arcimboldi, ViII. 315. 
Arcione, family, v. 147 note. 
Arcione, fortress, IV. 349 note, Vv. 
148 note, VI. 582. 
Arco, family, Iv. 691. 
Arco Camigliano, VII. 759. 
mal aventurato, VIII. 337 note. 
de Trasi, VI. 723. ; 
Travertino, VI. 302 note, 582 
note. 
Tripoli, vi. 723. 
Arcus aureae, IV. 657. 
Fabianus, Ill. 544. 
foce magina, V. 659. 
manus carneae, III. 558. 
Militorum, 111. 432 note. 
Novus, I. 38. 
Pietatis, 11. 82 note, III. 531, 
556 note. 
Stillans, Iv. 694 note. 
Trasi or Trax. See above. 
Tres Falciclas, 11. 383. 
Txiumphalis Octaviani, 1. 384 
note, 
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Ardaburius, 1. 182. 

Ardea, IV. 382 and note. 

Ardoin of Cluny, vi. 395, 398, 410. 

Arduin of Ivrea, 111. 475, IV. 4, 7, 
TOWN 225 24 

Ardulf of Northumberland, III. 14. 

Arenula, See Regola. 

Aretino, (Bruni) Lionardo, VI. 575, 
586, 640 note, 674, 631; VII. 
546, 503-4, 569, 577- 

Aretino, Pietro, VIII. 301, 377, 530 
note. 

Argyropulos, John, vil. 580, 623. 

Argyros, IV. 82. 

Ariadne, Statue of, VIII. 150. 

Ariald, Deacon, Iv. 128, 153-4. 

Arians in Rome, I. 117, 133, 240, 
322, 419; their churches, II. 78. 

Arianum. See Lariano. 

Aribert, 11. 194. 

Arichis II., Duke of Benevento, II. 
64, 152. 

Arichis III., Duke of Benevento, 11. 
310, 375; forms alliance with 
Adelchis, 375; at war with the 
Pope, 376; makes peace with 
Charles the Great, 378; revolts, 
380; his relations with the Greeks, 
381; his death, 382. 

Aricia, IV. 370 note, v. 223. 

Arimbald, VI. 361, 363, 365, 368. 

Ariosto, VIII. 107, 242, 379. 

Aristotle, translation of, v. 619. 

Arithmeticians, II. 411. 

Ariulf, 11. 39, 64. 

Arlotti, Jacopo, VI. 73-4, 77, 80. 

Arlotti, John, v. 431. 

Arlotti, Peter, Iv. 432. 

Arms, prohibition to bear, VIII. 558. 

Armellino, Cardinal, vi1l. 223, 236, 
288, 511 and note, 544, 572, 616. 

Arno, Bishop of Salzburg, 11, 486. 

Arnobius, VIII. 318 note. 

Arnold of Brescia, Iv. 442, 478; 
condemned by Lateran Council, 
482; a fugitive, 485; reappears 
in Rome, 502; excommunicated, 
506 ; expelled from the city, 528 ; 
surrendered to the Pope, 530; his 


death, 545; teaching and influ- 
ence, 546-8. 
Arnold of Cervolles, VI. 395. 
Arnold of Citeaux, Vv. 112. 
Axnold Pelagru, vi. 44, 67. 
Arnolfo di Cambio, v. 638. 
Arnulf, Emperor, Ill. 212, 217, 
218, 219, 220, 221, 223, 226. 
Arnulf, Bishop of Orleans, 11. 


404. 

Arnulf, Archbishop of Rheims, 111. 
404. 

Arnulphorum Terra, VI. 394. 

Arpacata, V. 441 note, 456, 662. 

Arrigo of Castile, v. 404; Senator, 
405; Ghibelline, 414; banishes 
the Guelfs, 418 ; excommunicated, 
425; with Conradin, 431; at 
Tagliacozzo, 435; a prisoner, 
445; his end, 449-50; his poetry, 
420, 628. 

Arsenius of Eugubium, II. 115. 

Arsenius of Horta, III. 135, 159. 

Axsilli, VIII. 353, 359- 

Artasires, I. 421. 

Artes, Ill. 297; V. 134, 311. See 
also Guilds. 

Artois, Robert of, v. 506 note. 

Arvandus, I. 236-8. 

Ascensa Leonis Proti, 111. 348 note. 

Aschaffenburg, Concordat of, vii. 
109. 

Asolo, VIII. 325 note. 

Aspar, I. 182. 

Assectamentum, V. 290. 

Astalli, family, v. 158 note. 

Astalli, Dominicus, VI. 630. 

Astarik, 111. 477. 

Asterius, Consul, I. 305 note. 

Astolf, 11. 265 ; takes Ravenna, 273 ; 
marches against Rome, 273; 
visited by Stephen II., 278; at 
war with Pipin, 285-6; invades 
the Roman duchy, 288 ; besieges 
Rome, 2809 ; raises the siege, 294; 
concludes peace with Pipin, 295 ; 
his death, 302. 

Aston, Adam, VI. 534, 699 note, 
702 note. 
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Astura, Il. 454, IV. 374 note, v. 
442, 506, 584, VI. 150, 168. 

Asylum (sanctuary), Il. 49, VI. 254, 
VIII. 428. 

Atenulf of Benevento, III. 259, 269. 

Atenulf (Athenulf) of M. Casino, 
IV. 29, 30. 

Athalaric, King of the Goths, I. 330, 
334, 338 and note, 349, 350, 352. 

Athanasius, envoy of Justinian, 1. 
363. 

Athanasius of Alexandria, II. 12, 13. 


Athanasius of Naples, 111. 183, 
184-5. 

Athaulf, King of the Goths, 1. 
170-2, 191. 


Athens, cosmopolitan position of, 1. 
3; in the Middle Ages, 11. 109, 
151; conquered by the Turks, 
VII. 202, 

Attalus, Emperor, I. 133-4, 174. 

Attigny, Diet of, 111. 43. 

Attila, I. 193-9. 

Atto, Archbishop of Milan, tv. 190. 

Atto, Archbishop of Vercelli, 111. 
508, 510. 

Auchar, Duke, 1. 345, 349, 351. 

Augerius, Amalricus, v. 623. 

Augsburg, diet of 1518, VIII. 253 ; 
of 1530, 679. 

Augurelli, VIII. 246, 

Auguries, I, 264. 

Augustine, S., Father of the Ch., 1. 
166-7, II. 290. 

Augustine, S., apostle of England, 
It. 98. 

Augustus, statue of, 1. 76; legend 
of, 11, 198. See also Octavian. 

Augustus, vice comes, II. 95. 

Aunachar, II. 23. 

Aurea, S. (Ch.), Vil. 685, 

Aurelius, M., statue of, 1. 40 and 
note, II. 160-1; legend of, 111. 
362, 398, 548, VI. 278, 715, 
VII. 593, 709" | 

Aurispa, Giovanni, VII. 543, 569. 

Austa, or l’Austa, III. 550. 

Austald, Dux, 111. 269. 

Auxerre, battle of, 111. 71. 
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Auxilius, 111. 228, 507 note. 

Avalos, family, vir. 488, 
Pescara. 

Aventine, Palace of Otto III. on, 
III. 452, 487 ; deserted, Iv. 253; 
papal palace on, V. 507, 634, 665. 

Aventinus, Region, I. 50. 

Avienus, Gennadius, I. 195. 

Avignon, residence of the Popes, 
VI. 10, 334. 

Avitus, Emperor, I, 219-21. 

Axiomati, II, 177. 

Azzo of Canossa, III. 322, IV. 70. 

Azzo, Protoscriniar, III. 351, 357. 


See also 


Baglione, family, vii. 489, 

Baglione, Carlo, vil. 503. 

Baglione, Elisabetta, viii. 

Baglione, Gentile, v1il. 
note, 600, 615. 

Baglione, Giampolo, vii. 
495, 503, VIII. 13, 25, 
267-8. 

Baglione, Jacopo, VII. 473. 

Baglione, Malatesta, VIII. 267, 413, 
506, 665, 669, 682, 

Baglione, Orazio, VIII. 267, 
534, 563, 577, 600, O11, 
634, 640. 

Bagnanapoli, 111. 547 note. 

Bagnolo, peace of, VII. 283. 

Bagnorea, II. 364. 

Bainbridge, Cardinal, viii. 72. 


267. 
268, 534 


409, 492, 
45, 47-8, 


413, 
615, 


Bajazet II., Vil. 266, 305, 308, 
316, 459. 

Balbina, S. (Ch.), 1. 279 and 
note. 

Balcerna, 11. 406 and note. 

Baldassare of Brunswick, vi. 503, 
558. 

Baldus (Baldo) of Perugia, v1. 506, 


680. 
Baldwin II., Emperor, v, 121 note, 
236, 241, 413 note. 
Baldwin, Count, 111. 130. 
Baldwin of M. Casino, 11. 311. 
Baldwin of Treves, VI. 13, 29, 30, 
44, 48, 70, $2, 84, 280. 
Balestrarii, See Archers. 
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Balneoregio, Alemannus de, v. 
548 note. 

Balneum Juxta Templum Mamurt, 
I. 35 note. 

Balue, Jean, VII. 241, 295, 299, 
306. 

Balzo, Bertrand de, v. 456. 

Bamberg, Bishopric of, Iv. 80. 

Bandalarius (Banderario), I. 374. 

Bandello, VIII. 377. 

Banderesi, VI. 403-4 and note; 
abolished, 438-9 ; under Gregory 
XI., 486 ; under Urban VI., 538 
note; abolished (1398), 550; 
restored, 592 ; abdicate, 594. 

Bandinelli, Baccio, vill. 210. 

Bandinelli, Roland, See Roland, 
Cardinal. 

Bandonariz, V. 10 note. 

Bandus, 11. 206, 423 and note, Iv. 
457- 

Banks, quarter of the, vi. 738, 
VIII. 125 and note. 

Banner of Rome, I. 465. 

Barbadori, Donato, VI. 472. 

Barbarano, Vv. 167 note. 

Barbarians, signification of word, I. 
289 note. 

Barbation, I. 421. 

Barberi, races of, VI. 710 note, 

Barbiano, Alberigo da, vi. 513, 
514, 532, 565. 

Barbo, Marco, VII. 225, 243, 677. 

Barbo, Pietro, vii. 82, 153, 158, 167, 
176, 218. See Paul II. 

Barbuti, vi. 414. 

Barcelona, peace of, VIII, 661. 

Barciglia, Carlo, v1. 489. 

Bardas, Emperor, 11. 122, 146. 

Bardis, Bindus de, v1. 411. 

Bari, conquered by the Saracens, 
111. 87, 158; by Louis II., 164. 
Barili, Giovanni, VI. 217 note, VIII. 

396. 

Barletta, dzsfida dz, VII. 511-2 note. 

Baroncelli, Francesco, vi. 266, 
339, 357, 358. 
artholomew S., his remains, 111. 


175, 483. 


Bartholomew of Grotto Ferrata, 
IV. 50. 
Bartoli, Giovanni, VI. 694. 
Bartolo, Taddeo di, vil. 792. 
Bartolo of Perugia, VI. 680. 
Bartolommeo, S. (Ch.), 111. 483, 
IV. 376. 
Bartolommeo of M. Pulciano, vit. 
542, 543- 
Basche, Peron de, vil. 347, 348. 
Basilicas, origin of, 1. 87, 267-76; 
built from ancient fragments, 269 
note, 490. 
Basilica of Aemilius Paulus, I. 41. 
of S. Andrew, I. 255, 320, 
Il. 120. 
Argentaria, I. 41. 
Aurea, I. 89. See Lateran. 
of Constantine, 1. 33, VI. 718 
(Templum Pacis). 
of Cornelius, 1. 229-30. 
Heleniana. See S. Croce in 
Gerusalemme. 
of John and Paul. See Gio- 
vanni e Paolo SS, 
Julia, 1. 42, 11. 66 and note. 
Liberiana, See S. Maria Mag- 
giore. 


of Maxentius. See of Cont 
stantine. 

Pauli, 1. 33. See also S, Paolo, 
fuori. 


Semproniana, 11. 171. See 
also S. Giorgio in Velabro. 
Sessoriana. See S. Croce in 
Gerusalemme. 
S. Stephani, 1. 230. 
Theodori, 11. 124-6, 
Basiliscus, 1. 238. 
Basil I., Emperor, 111. 124, 164, 
200, 201. 
Basil II., Emperor, 111, 392, 424, 
LV 2s 
Basilians in Rome, 111. 390, 403. 
Basilius, a. Spaniard, 1. 129. 
Basilius, Cecina, Prefect, 1. 257. 
Basilius, Flavius, last Consul, 1. 


355; 433- 
Basilius, Dux, 11. 222. 
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Basle, Council of, Vil. 22, 30, 313 
transferred to Bologna, 32, 33, 
41, 65; removed to Ferrara, 66, 
71, 73, 110; history of, 629. 

Basozzo, Leonardo da, VII. 792. 

Bassus, Junius, his sarcophagus, I. 


98. 
Baths fall into disuse, 1. 377. 

of Agrippa, I. 47. 

of Agrippina, II. 95 note. 

of Caracalla, I. 32, 36, 50, V. 
666, VII. 763. 

of Commodus, I. 31. 

of Constantine, I. 35-6, 490, V. 
215, 667, VI. 723, VII. 786. 

of Decius, I. 51. 

of Diocletian, 1. 36, 233 note, 
VII. 782. 

of Domitian, vI. 723. 

of Nero, 1. 47, 233: 

of Novatus, I. 34. 

of Olympias, I. 35. 

Ol Severis, I. 3151 \VIn 723. 

of Sura, I. 51. 

Of Litus, 13132) Vili. 391. 

of Trajan, I. 32 note, Vv. 667. 


Battista of Vercelli, vitl. 228, 
231. 

Bayard, VIII. 93, 204, 461. 

Bazzi. See Sodoma. 


Bealvere, Matthew of, v. 321. 

Beatrix, wife of Charles of Anjou, 
V. 347-8, 361, 382, 399. 

Beatrix, daughter of Charles of 
Anjou, V. 413 note. 

Beatrix, daughter, of Henry VII., 
VI. 43, 49 note, 63. 

Beatrix, wife of Otto IV., v. 80 
note. 

Beatrix, daughter of Manfred, v. 
398. 

Beatrix of Tuscany, Iv. 70, 94, 96, 
133, 182 and note, 

Beazzano, Agostino, VIII. 375. 

Beccadelli, v1I. 570, 647. 

Bede, 11. 158-9. 

Behaim, Lawrence, VII. 602, 638. 

Belfries, 11. 315-6. 

Belisarius, conquers the Vandals, 
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I. 354; takes Sicily, 355; over- 
comes Naples, 364 ; enters Rome, 
370 ; repairs the walls, 371; be- 
sieged in Rome, 372-411; de- 
poses Silverius, 396; occupies 
Albanum and Tibur, 404; rejects 
treaty of capitulation, 407; con- 
cludes truce and violates it, 408 ; 
orders execution of Constantine, 
409 ; at Ravenna, 420; in Portus, 
429; his letter to Totila, 438; 
re-enters Rome, 443; restores 
the walls, 444; again besieged, 
445; in South Italy, 448; his 
subsequent fate, 450-1 ; monu- 
ments in Rome, 448-9. 


Belizo. See Berizo, 
Bellay, Guillaume du, vill. 512, 
539, 558. 


Bellay, Martin du, VIII. 551. 

Belli, Valerio, vi11. 398. 

Bells, first use of, 11. 315 note, 

Belmont, John of, vi. 112 note. 

Beltram (Bertram) del Poggetto, 
Virgil lO; 030, mlO2,nL 72 eS Tal oss 
188, 

Belvedere, vil. 689 ; collections in, 
VIII. 135. See Vatican. 

Belvisio, Blasio Ferdinandi de, v1. 
438. 

Bembo, Pietro, VIII. 199, 324-7, 
362, 370 and note, 432, 652. 8. 

Bemelberg, Conrad of, VIII. 521, 


567, 575, 593, 613, 637. | 
Benedetto, S., Ch., in Piscinula, 11. 


Beata da Fojano, vitt. 683, 686 
note. 

Benedict, S., visited by Totila, 1. 
401; his prophecy concerning 
Rome, 441, UU. 7-8; founds 
monastery of Subiaco, 6; of 
Monte Casino, 7 ; his rule, 8-11 ; 
death, 8; remains, 291 note, 
III. 73 note, IV, 165 note. 

Benedict I., Pope, 11. 18. 

Benedict II., Pope, 11. 173. 

Benedict III,, Pope, tumult concern- 
ing his election, III, 115 ; ordina- 
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tion of, 118; his relations with 
Byzantium, 119 ; death, 120. 
Benedict IV., Pope, III. 241. 
Benedict V., Pope (Grammaticus), 
III. 352; overthrown, 353; ex- 
iled, 354-7 ; his death, 357. 
Benedict VI., 111. 377; his death, 
84. 
Beiedict VII., 111. 387, 388, 390, 


93. 

Hencrict VIII., becomes Pope, Iv. 
14 ; meets Henry II. in Ravenna, 
17 ; crowns him emperor, 17 ; his 
rule, 20-4 ; opposes the Saracens, 
27 ; in Bamberg, 28 ; his activity, 
30}; death, 31. 

Benedict IX., IV. 39, 415 con- 
spiracy against, 43; reinstated, 
45; his career, 473; flight, 48; 
wishes to marry, 49; abdi- 
cates, 50; deposed, 56; returns 
as Pope, 69; is expelled, 71; 
his end, 72. 

Benedict X., IV. 112; deposed, 
113; his flight, 114; besieged, 
123; retires to a monastery, 
123. 

Benedict XI., v. 598; rehabilitates 
the Colonna, 690; revokes Bull 
of Boniface VIII., 601-2; ex- 
communicates Nogaret: and his 
companions, 602; his death, 
603. 

Benedict XII., vi. 193; Senator, 
197 ; holds negotiations in Rome, 
198; builds palace at Avignon, 
217 ; negotiates with Lewis IV., 
218-20 ; death of, 224; his build- 
ings, 692. 

Benedict XIII., vi. 549, 562 ; nego- 
tiates with Gregory XII., 588; 
determines to seize Rome, 598 ; 
tries to prevent union, 599; de- 
posed by Parliament in France, 
600; flees to Perpignan, 601 ; 
deposed at Pisa, 606 ; holds Synod 
at Perpignan, 607 ; summoned to 
Council, 633; flies to Peniscola, 
646; his death, 647. 
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Benedict Campanino, III. 300, 304. 

Benedict, Canonicus, his Ordo, Iv. 
656. 

Benedict Carushomo, Iv. 633-4. 

Benedict Christianus, Iv. 414. 

Benedict Crispus, 11. 413 and note. 

Benedict (Musician), II. 411. 

Benedict, Prefect, 1v. 269 and note. 

Benedict, Rector, 111. 358-60, 436-7. 

Benedict of Soracte, 111. 318, 365-6, 
425, 513, 524. 

Benedictines, foundation of Order, 
II. 9-15, 16, III. 307-8, IV. 99. 

Benefices, I1I. 192. 

Benevento, conquered by Totila, 
I. 416; places itself under King 
of the Franks, 11. 309; a duke- 
dom, 152; frontiers of, 193-4; 
becomes independent, 374; falls 
to decay, 111. 86; becomes papal, 
Iv. 80-1, I21 note, 218; be- 
sieged by Guiscard, 217; phil- 
osophers in, Ill. 145; battle of, 
V. 386-93. 

Benincasa, Angelo, v. 139. 

Benge of Tudela, 1v. 413, 677- 

2 

Bentivenga, painter, IV. 697. 

Bentivoglio, Annibale (1445), VII. 
gO, III. 

Bentivoglio, Annibale (1510), VII. 
he 497, VIII. 49 note, 74, 105, 
180. 


Bentivoglio, Bente, VI. 553 note, 
567, 571. 

Peon Og Ermete, VIII. 49, 74, 
180. 

Bentivoglio, Giovanni (John, died 
1402), VI. 565. 

Bentivoglio, Giovanni (died 1508), 
Vill. 48-51. 

Benzo, Bishop of Alba, Iv, 133 and 
note, 135-6, 145; his poem, 148 
and note. 

Berald (Berard), Abbot, Iv. 229, 
307, 326, 371. 

Berard, Archbishop of Palermo, v. 
265-6. 

Berard, See Bernard, King of Italy. 
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Berengar of Friuli, 111. 172, 199; 
forms treaty with Lambert, 223 ; 
King for second time, 236 ; de- 
feated by the Hungarians, 227s 
deprives Lewis III. of sight, 247 ; 
crowned Emperor, 265; at war 
with Rudolf of Burgundy, 272; 
his death, 273. 

Berengar of Ivrea, marries Willa, 
Ill. 320; defeats Hugo, 320; 
King of Italy, 322; in Augsburg, 
324; in Ravenna, 325; his wars 
in Lombardy and against John 
III., 331; against Otto I., 339; 
brought to Bamberg, 350; his 
death, 370 note. 

Berlina vecchta, VII. 742-3. 

Bernard, King of Italy, 111. 16 ; sent 
to Rome, 23; revolts, 39, 41; 
blinded and put to death, 41; 
his descendants, Iv. 19 note. 

Bernard, S., of Clairvaux, supports 
Innocent II., 1v. 427, 434-5; in 
Rome, 436; opposed to Arnold 
of Brescia, 483-4, 492 ; his writ- 
ings, 483, 492 ; exhorts the Rom- 
ans to submission, 506 ; death of, 
523 note. 

Bernard, Abbot, 
Eugenius ITI, 

Bernardino, S., of Siena, vil. 8, 99; 
his life by Vegio, 642. 

Bernardus Guidonis, v. 623, 624 
and note. 

Berni, Vill. 376. 

Berno of Cluny, III, 310. 

Bernried, Paul of, Iv. 311 and note. 

Bernward of Hildesheim, 111. 484, 
489, 490. 

Beroaldo, vit. 85, 318. 

Berta, family. Sce Fusco de. 

Bertha, daughter of Henry V., Iv 


IV. 492. See 


73. 
Berths (Bertrada), wife of Pipin, 11. 
279; 338, 342. 
Bertha of Susa, IV. 162, 206, 240. 
Bertha, wife of ‘Adalbert of Tuscany, 
Ill. 276. 
Bertha, wife of Rudolf II., 111. 319. 
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Bertha, daughter of Hugo of Italy, 
III, 305 note. 


Bertharius of M. Casino, 111. 145, 
186 note. 

Berthold, founder of Carmelites, Iv. 
428 note. 


Bertrand of Embrum, vi. 195. 

Bertrand de Got. See Got. 

Bertrandi, Peter, vi. 382, 384. 

Bessarion, Cardinal, vil. 67 ; warned 
of Porcaro’s conspiracy, 135; his 
prospect of the Papacy, 149, 176; 
legate to Frederick III., 183; 
accompanies head of S. Andrew, 
206; second prospect of the 
Papacy sco meow oA sends 
humanist, 540, 548, 577, 580, 
608 ; his library, 581; relations 
with Cusa, 621; death, 243; 
grave, 581 note, 706. 

Bessas, 1. 376; commands in Rome, 
416, 421, 423, 427, 429, 433- 

Biagio, S., de Cantu Secutwu (Ch.), 
VII. 739. 

Bibles, earliest pyinted, V1I. 557. 

Biberatica Regio, Iv. 7 note, v. 670 
and note. 

Bibiana, S. (Ch.), 1. 256. 

Bibiena, Cardinal of, VIII. 205, 223, 
239, 384, 3933 his Calandra, 385 ; 

is apartments, 392 and note. 

Bibliothecarius, 11. 444. 

Bicocca, battle of, VIII. 425. 

Biel, Gabriel, vir. 622. 

Bilimer, 1. 239. 

Biondo, See Blondus. 

Bisanzo, Inghiramo di, v. 547. 


Bisceglie, Alfonso of, VII. 441, 
449-50, 466-9. 

Biserno, John of, vi. 52. 

Bishops, power of, I. 196, 492; 
consecrate the Pope, I. 1733 


laymen as, 330; their apart- 
ments sacked, 111. 208 ; manner 
of life in ninth century, 209; 
obliged to reside in their dioceses, 
VI. 476. 

Bishops, suburban, III. 343-4; 
eprscopi collaterales, 1V. 116 note. 
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Blachernae, 11. 406 and note, fII. 


390. 

Blandrate, Albert of, Iv. 349. 

Blandrate, Godfrey of, v. 132, 

Blandrate, Guido of, Iv. 560, 567. 

Blatta, 11. 210. 

Bleda, 1. 257, 348. 

Blois, treaty of, VIII. 43-4; league 
of 1513, 190, 198. 

Blondus (Biondo), Flavius, V1. 42, 
99, 557; 586, 596, 603-7; 625, 
92. 

ee of Aeneas, I. 458; of Aga- 
memnon, 458 note; of Ulysses, 
458 note; of Tiberius, VII. 597 ; 
opposite S. Maria in Navicella, 
I. 458, Ill. 55, VIII. 399. 

Bobacterii, Guild of, v. 312 and 
note, VI. 591 and note. 

Bobbio, Monastery of, 11. 86; 
MSS. of, 1. 87, VIII. 317. 

Boboni, family, Iv. 620 note, 626 
note, V. 258 note. 

Bocca della verita, 1v. 673. See 
S. Maria in Cosmedin. 

Boccabella, Emilio, vi1. 644. 

Boccadipecora, Theobald, Iv. 405. 

Boccasini, Nicholas, v. 589. See 
Benedict XI. 

Boemund, Iv. 228, 271, 290, 348. 

Boethius, Praetorian Prefect, I. 203. 

Boethius, Senator, 1. 254, 287; his 
trial and death, 323-8 ; his writ- 
ings, 323, 327, 1II. 512. 

Boetianum Monastery, II. 164 note. 

Bologna, constitution of in thir- 
teenth century, V. 311 and note ; 
makes submission to the Church, 
461; banishes Beltram, v1. 188 ; 
again submits to the Church, 218 : 
falls under the Visconti, 335; 
condition of in 1371, 399; rebels 
against Gregory XI., 471 ; makes 
submission, 487; treaty with 
Boniface IX., 543; occupied by 
the Visconti, 565; rebels against 
the Church (1411), 618; makes 
submission, 632 ; an independent 
republic, 665; surrenders to 


Martin V., 668; expels papal 
legate, vil. 173 constitution of, 
under Nicholas V., I11; con- 
quered by Julius Il., viir. 50; 
constitution of, 51; retaken by 
the Bentivogli, 74-5; surrenders 
to Julius II., 105; treaty of 
1515, 2113 first congress of 1530, 
672-4; second, 690. 
Bombasi, Paolo, VIII. 649. 
Bonamici, Lazzaro, VIII. 650. 
Bonacolsi, Passerino de, VI. I10, 
131. 
Bonaventura, V. 459, 466, 617. 
Bongard, Hans of. See Annichino. 
Boniface I., Pope, 1. 181-4. 
Boniface II., Pope, 1. 347-8. 
Boniface III., Pope, 11. 105. 
Boniface IV., Pope, 11. 1055; con- 
secrates the Pantheon, 110; his 
death, 113. 
Boniface V., Pope, 11. 115-6. 
Boniface VI., Pope, I11. 224-5. 
Boniface VII., Pope, 11. 384; 
driven to Byzantium, 385; again 
Pope, 396; his death, 398. 
Boniface VIII., see Gaetani Bene- 
dict ; his election, v. 528; relations 
towards Charles II., 530; corona- 
tion, 531-2; takes Celestine V. 
a prisoner, 533-4; promises Sicily 
to the Angevins, 535; rector of 
Pisa, 538; quarrels with the Col- 
onna, 542; deposes the cardinals, 
544; excommunicates the Col- 
onna, 548, 555; destroys Pales- 
trina, 551-4; protects the com- 
munes, 5543; his bull of Jubilee, 
558; summons Charles of Valois, 
566 ; cites Albert to appear before 
his tribunal, ‘568; quarrel with 
Philip le Bel, 571-5; issues the 
bull Unam Sanctam, 574; ac- 
cused in the Louvre, 575; his 
treaty with Albert, 577; his nepo- 
tism, 580-6; attacked and taken 
prisoner, 588-95 ; his death, 596 ; 
character, 596-7; grave, 597, 
645 ; founds the Sapienza, 619; 
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his statues, 651; regesta, 
note ; love of art, 656. 

Boniface IX., Pope, vi. 541 ; 
treaty with Rome, 544-5; in 
Perugia, 545-6 ; fresh treaty with 
Rome, 546; returns to the city, 
548 ; acquires dominion over it, 
550, 552; restores S. Angelo, 
5533 his fleet, 554; prohibits the 
Flagellants, 556; his nepotism, 
557; subjugates the Gaetani and 
Colonna, 559; Viterbo, 561; 
forms alliance with Florence, 
565; his death, 566; buildings, 
694-5; statue, 700 note. 

Boniface, S., Apostle of the Ger- 
mans, II. 217, 262. 

Boniface, Missionary in Prussia, 111. 
416. 

Boniface of Lucca, 111. 66 note. 

Boniface of Donoratico, VI. 174. 

Boniface, pro-Senator, V. 383 note. 

Boniface of Tuscany, I1I. 218. 

Boniface, Margrave of Tuscany, Iv. 
54-5, 70-2, 94. 

Boniface and Alexius, SS., Monas- 
tery, II. 14 note, III. 388, 403, 
416, 478-9. 

Boniface de Gualberto, v. 383 note. 

Bonifacius, General, 1. 183. 

Bonipert, name, Iv. 168 note. 

Bonizo, Bishop, IV. 50 note, 313. 

Bonnivet, VIII. 207, 461, 473. 

Bonriposo, fortress, VI. 396 note, 
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Bonsignori, Niccolo, vI. 53, 56, 


64. 

Book of the Popes. 
Pontificales. 

Books, Sibylline, 1. 39 note, 390 
note, 

Borgia, Palazzo, VII. 694; VIII. 
126 ; appartamento, VI. 694, 
722-3. 

Borgia, family, vil. 156 and note, 
336 and note. 

Borgia, Alfonso, vil. 19, 85, 95, 
150. See Calixtus III. 

Borgia, Caesar, V1I. 329 ; Archbishop 


See Liber 
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of Valencia, 335; Cardinal, 
350-1; hostage to the Colonna, 
370; legate to Charles VIII,, 
392; murders his brother, 416-23 ; 
legate in Naples, 415, 426; re- 
nounces the cardinalate, 442; 
Duke of Valence, 445; marries 
C. @’Albret, 447; inthe Romagna, 
453-5; his entry into Rome, 
461-2; murders Alfonso of Bis- 
ceglie, 466-8; Duke of the 
Romagna, 471; makes war on 
Florence, 472; on Naples, 475 ; 
his despotism in Rome, 486; 
conquers Urbino and Camerino, 
489; his administration, 491 ; 
suppresses revolt of the Con- 
dottieri, 495; in Umbria, 503; 
before Siena, 504; against the 
Roman barons, 505 ; his illness, 
516; personality, 452-4; career 
after his father’s death, v11I. 1-6; 
negotiations with the cardinals, 
7-8; with France, 7; at Nepi, 
9; returns to Rome, 12; retires 
to S. Angelo, 14; aids Rovere, 
17; attitude towards Julius II., 
19; a prisoner, 23; treaty with 
Duke of Urbino, 24; with Julius 
II., 25; in Naples, 27; taken 
to Spain, 29 ; his death, 30; char- 
acter, 31-2. 

Borgia, Francesco, Cardinal, vit. 
467, 484; VIII. 77. 

Borgia, Giovanni, VII. 480 note. 

Borgia, Jofré, VII. 329; marries 
Sancia of Aragon, 349, 358; at 
Naples, 426; Spoleto, 449; 
occupies M,. Rotondo, 501. 

Borgia, Juan, VII. 329; Duke of 
Gandia, 335; Prince of Tricarico, 
358; his marriage, 346 ; makes 
war on the Orsini, 409; Duke of 
Benevento, 414; his death, 416- 
20; descendants, 420. 

Borgia, Juan Luis de Mila, Car- 
dinal, VII. 156. 

Borgia, Lwucrezia, VII. 
first betrothal, 336; 


3290 ner 


marries 
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Giovanni Sforza, 336, 343, 4233 
marries Alfonso of Bisceglie, 441 ; 
regent of Spoleto, 449 ; acquires 
Sermoneta, 451; goes to Nepi, 
469; regent in the Vatican, 479; 
marries Alfonso of Este, 483 ; her 
character, 485; life in Ferrara, 
485; intercedes in Caesar’s be- 
half, vill. 30; relations with 
Bembo, 325. 

Borgia, Ludovico, Cardinal, vIII. 
25, 27. 

Borgia, Pedro Luis, VII. 157, 159, 


174. 
Borgia, Rodrigo, Cardinal, vil. 
156-7; votes for Pius ILI., 


167; reproved by him, 186; as 
Cardinal, 218-9; legate in Spain, 
243, 311; becomes Pope, 323; 
his early career, 325; children, 
329. See Alexander VI. 

Borgia, Rodrigo, son of Lucrezia, 
VII. 469, 480. 

Borgo, 111. 55; fire in, (847), 92; 
destroyed, VI. 512; rebuilt, vVIi. 
668, 730-4. See also Leonina. 

Boris, 111. 125. 

Boso, Cardinal, of SS. Cosma e 
Damiano, IV. 563, 649 note. 

Boso, Duke, II. 175, 178, 198; 
becomes King of Provence, 199, 
202-11. 

Boso of Tuscany, I11. 285. 

Boucicault, V1. 600. 

Boulogne, Guido of, VI. 322, 325. 

Bourbon, Charles de, takes Miian, 
VIII. 205; defends it, 216; a 
traitor to France, 449 ; Governor 
of Milan, 461; marches against 
Provence, 462; at Pavia, 469, 
475 and note, 491 ; relieves Milan, 
506, 520; supports Frundsberg, 
531; before Bologna, 541 ; marches 
against Rome, 546-60; attacks 
it, 564-9 ; his death, 569, 573-43 
grave, 636. 

Bourbon, Jacopo de, VI. 653. 

Bouvines, battle of, v. 100. 

Bozardo, George, VII. 365, 366. 
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Bozzolo. See Gonzaga, Federigo. 

Bracciano, VII. 410 and note; league 
of, 262. 

| Braccio Fortebraccio (da Montone), 
vi. 608, 616, 653; before Rome, 
656; signor of Rome, 658-9; 
attacked by Sforza, 660; tyrant 
of Spoleto, 665 ; vicar of Perugia, 
667. 

Bracciolini. See Poggio. 

Bramante, VII. 685, 694, 696 ; VIII. 
1319124, 141. 

; Bramantino, VII. 716, 717. 

Brancaleone, Vv. 280; hisantecedents, 
287 ; as Senator, 297-9, 310, 313 ; 
overthrown, 317-20; returns to 
Bologna, 320; again Senator, 321; 
excommunicated, 323; destroys 
the towers of the nobility, 323; 
his death, 326; his coins, 327. 

Brandano, VIII. 544, 559, 607- 

Brandea, II. 74. 

Brandolini, Aurelio, VII. 647. 

Brandolini, Rafael, vit. 647; VIII. 
321, 364. 

Braschi Palazzo, VII. 675. 

Brayselve, John de, V. 425, 427. 

Brazutus, IV. 125 note, 129 and 
note, 458 note. 

Breakspear. See Adrian IV. 

Brescia, Vv. 196; besieged by Henry 
VIL., vi. 36 ; again besieged, VIII. 
205. 

Brettone of Narba, VI. 361, 363, 
365, 368 note. 

Briconnet, Cardinal, vil. 346, 359, 
380, VIII. 77. 

Bridges, ancient, I. 51-3; in time 
of Poggio, vi. 724-5. See Pons 
and Ponte. 

Brigitta, S. (Bridget), v1. 445-7, 456. 

Brigosi, VII. 229. 

Brontotas, I. 232. 

Brunelleschi, v11. 596, 657. 

Bruni, Lionardo. See Aretino. 

Bruno, founder of Carthusians, IV. 
428 note. 

Bruno of Segni, Abbot, 1v. 83, 311, 
356. 
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Bruno, chaplain to Otto III. See 
Gregory V. 

Bruno, Bishop ofToul. See Leo IX. 

Bruno, Archbishop of Treves, Iv. 
393: | 

Bucca, in names, 1v. II note, 38 
note. 

Bucelin, i. 476. 

Budaeus, VIII. 347, 349. 

Bufali family, vi. 405 note, 470. 

Buffalini, Lionardo, Virt. 339. 

Bugianus, Iv. 27. 

Bulgamini, Ill. 344, IV. 136, 381 
and note. 

Bulgarians, Conversion of, 111, 124-9. 

Bull, golden, vi. 389. 

Bull, Farnese, I. 50. 


“Bull fights, vr. 707-8. 


Buonacolsi, Passerino, VI. 110, 131, 
173 and note. 

Buonarotti, Michael Angelo, his 
Picta, Vil. 712; Vill. 154; his 
David, 155; statue of Julius IL., 
52, 74 and note, 156; tomb of 
Julius II., 115, 156-9; _ his 
paintings, 156, 163-6; activity 
in time of Leo X., 395 ; defends 
Florence, 682; as architect of 
S. Peter’s, 139, 141. 

Burdinus, Archbishop of Braga, Iv. 
372-4 ; antipope, 384~7 ; his fall, 
394-5 ; imprisonment and death, 
396. 

Burellus, Count, Iv. 82, 138. 

Burgura Frisonorum, IV, 234 and 
note. 

Burgus Saxonum, II. 427, III. 55. 

Burkard, master of ceremonies, VII. 
B7An 390; 6A20, \VITL) 2) his 
diaries, VII. 634-8; grave, 638 
and note. 

Bussa, Giffrid, v. 587. 

Bussis, Gianandrea de, VII. 548, 


553- 
Busta Gallorum, I. 459. 
Busts (in sculpture), VII, 710. 
Butti, Natolus, v1. 551. 
Byzantines, in Italy in fifteenth 
century, VII. 577-82. 
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Byzantis, Titulus, 1. 273. 


Caballi Marmorei, 111. 378 ; region, 
531 note. ,See also Colossi. 

de Caballo Marmoreo, as surname, 
Ill. 378-80. 

Caballus Constantini, I. 40 and 
note, 457 note, II. 163 and note, 
III. 362. 

Cabassoles, Philip de, vr. 452. 

Caccianemici, Gerard. See Lucius 
II. 

Cadulus, Pope, Iv. 130, 133; takes 
the Leonina, 137; withdraws, 
137; makes treaty with Alexander 
II., 139; deposed, 140; advances 
against Rome, 142; flies, 147; 
again deposed, 147 ; his end, 147. 


‘Cadwalla, II. 187, 413. 


Caecilia, S, Titulus, 1. 267. See 
Cecilia. 

Caecina Basilius, 1. 231. 

Caere. See Cervetri. 

Caesar, statue of, 1. 43 ; legend con- 
cerning, Ill. 527. 

Caesars, palace of the. Sze Palatine. 

Caesarius, III. 91, 93, 94. 

Caffarelli, Antonio, VII. 191, 540. 

Caffarelli, John, Vv. 432, 439. 

Caietano, See Vio, Tommaso da. 

Cajazzo, Robert of, VIII. 532, 541, 
598. 

Calandrini, Filippo, vil. 106 note, 
120, 219, 661. 

Calcagnini, Celio, VIII. 327, 328, 
334- 

Calcaranda, VI. 203 note, 

Calcaranum, VII. 750, 757. 

Calcarius, I11. 540 note. 

Calderini, Vil. 548, 555. 

Caldes, Pedro, vit. 468. 

Caldora, Jacopo, VII. 16, 29. 

Calixtus I., Pope, 1. 84. 

Calixtus II., see Guido of Vienne, 
Pope, IV. 392; his entry into 
Rome, 394; victory over Burdinus, 
394-5 ; ends the Concordat, 398 ; 
holds Lateran Council, 400 ;_ his 
buildings, 401 ; his death, 402. 
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Calixtus IIL, xe Boxgia, Alfonso, | Campanus of Novara, V. 616. 


Pope, Vl. 149593 his death, 
SQ; indifference learning, 


348 

Caixiuws TiT., Anti-Pope, tv. 5943} 
deposed, 398 ; makes submission 
to Alexander HT., 604. 

Calherzus, wut. 343. 

Calinicus, Exarch, mm. 64. 

Caltahelloia, ‘Treaty ef, VW. 57Q. 

Cali, Antomio, VI. 574, 

ae Mario Fabio, Vii. 335, 33° 


Bes AK i. 1 392. 
prep Order founded, m1. 
Cambartiec, Philip de, V1. 135. 


of, WIM. 595 


Camesarius, IV. 444-5, V. 500 
Camerarias Gabellaxmme, TUL. 23%. 
Camzrarias Unies, T. 302. 


Camers, Jolmaus, us = 


ae 458-9, IV. 39, 327 | 
5$-60, 169- 


note, 56% mote, V. 
TES taxes in, rv. 646 and notes ; 
constitution of, IV. 


nt Deces Im, TH. aus, 
5:6 ad ee 
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cama and Manitima, v. 61. 
vin. 397, 
217 “ar note, 354, $80, 615, 
aga 


—_— 


Campeggi, Cardinal, VIII. 235, 4 
509, O55 638, 639, 678. 

Campitelh, Region, V1. 

oe. Abbot of Farfa, 11. 314- 


43 
Campo di Annibale, v. 158. 


di Fiori, WII. 653, 764. 

di Fior, Lawrence Stati 
VE. 53- 

di Fion, Tibaldo of, vi. 
note, 64. 

Gindeo, vil. 736, 753- 


Marzo, Region, VII. 772- 
di aaa (Campus Meruli), & 


[SO 


_ 


ae. Battle of, vir. 273-4. 


oheg eas I. HA. 
=— TIT. 552. 
531 note. 


Judacorum. Sze Campo Gi 
Martms, I. 37, 46, I. ; 
in tenth century, Ir. 5503 in 
thirteenth, v. 662-3; m fit 
teenth, VII. 772; under 
X., VIEL. 495. 
Neronianus, IT. 432. 
Viminalis, I. 34. 
Canal del Ponte, vit. 738. 


EO 
i 


personality, 341 
_ 4373 flies from Rome, 5593 t t 
to relieve Clement VIL., 605. 


a 
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Cannapara, III. 300, 344, 381 and 
note, Vv. 36 and note. 

Cannon, used in Italy, vr. 402 and 
note. 

Canossa, Castle of, 1v. 206-10, 

Canossa, Ludovico, viII. 198, 201, 
206, 467, 486. 

Cantelmi, Jacopo, pro-Senator, v. 
354, 358, 362; at Tagliacozza, 
434 ; again pro-Senator, 447, 456. 

Canute the Great, Iv. 35, 36-7. 

Capece, Conrad, v. 407, 412, 413, 
414. 

Capece, Marinus, Vv. 407, 427. 

Capistrano, John of, Vil. 99, 152, 
672. 

Capita Artium, Vv. 312. 

Capitaneus, title of, Iv. 142 note, 
459. 

Capitol in time of Honorius, 1. 
38-9 ; sacked by the Vandals, 
210-2; condition in tenth 
century, III. 546; in eleventh 
and twelfth, Iv. 241, 463-8; in 
time of Poggio, vi. 718; in 
fifteenth century, 764; museum 
of, 591-2; sounding statues on, 
III. 521 ; account of, in the Mira- 
bilia, tv. 468-77 ; made over to 
S. Maria in Aracoeli, 466; as 
market, 467; seat of civic 
officials, V. 293, 675-80. 

Capitolium Antiguum, 1. 35. 

Capo di Bove, see Cecilia Metella ; 
fortress, V. 673-4, VI. 65 and 
note. 

Capocci family, Iv. 632 note, V. 
33 and note, VI. 298 note, VII. 
784 note, 

Capocci, Angelo, V. 403, 405, 456. 

Capocci, John, Senator, Iv. 634, 
V. 25, 33 and note, 45, 47, 48, 


Casocel (Giovanni), humanist, VII. 
603, 612. 

Capocci, Nicholas, V1. 422 note, 682. 

Capocci, Peter, v. 636, VI. 394 
note. 

Capocci, Rainer, Rector of Spoleto, 
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Vv. 132; fights for Gregory IX., 
175, 176; takes Viterbo for the 
Church, 232-3; legate of Inno- 
cent IV., 240; defeated by Mar- 
inus of Eboli, 257. : 

Capponi, Niccolo, VIII. 610, 669, 
682. 

Capponi, Piero, VII. 371. 

Capracorum, II. 393; militia of, 
395m 

Capranica, VI. 1963; palace, 664; 
gardens, 664. 

Capranica, Angelo, vi1. 664. 

Capranica, Domenico, Cardinal, vi. 
17, 21; brought to trial, 28; re- 
cognised by Council of Basle, 33 ; 
by Eugenius IV., 41 ; in Conclave 
of Nicholas V., Vv. 105; warned 
of conspiracy, 135; in Naples, 
144; raises protest against Pedro 
Borgia, 157; his death, 167. 

Captain of the Roman people, v. 
316. 

Captains of the Regions, VI. 404 
note, 439, 728. 

Captains of War, VI. 489. 

Capua, 111. 68 note; promised to 
the Church, 174 note ; conquered 
by Richard of Aversa, IV, 120-1 
and note; taken by Caesar 
Borgia, VII. 475; amphitheatre 
of, 111. 185 note. 

Caput Africae, I. 31 note; in 
thirteenth century, v. 665; in 
fifteenth, Vil. 771. 

Caput Tauri, I. 266 note, III. 532 
note. 

Caracciolo, Gianni, VII. 13. 

Caracciolo, Marino, VIII. 320. 

Caradosso, VIII. 136, 397. 

Caraffa, Bartolommeo, VI. 553 note, 
702 note. 

Caraffa, Giampietro, VIII. 309, 434, 

88. 

Coeafia, Oliviero, Cardinal, vir. 241 ; 
admiral, 244; builds S, Maria 
della Pace, 685; employs Filip- 
pino Lippi, 721. 

Caravaggio, VIII. 402, 647. 
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Carcer Tullianus, Iv. 369 note. 

Cardinals, origin and number of, 
I. 279-81; growth of power of, 
Ill. 108 ; acquire right of electing 
Pope, IV. 115-6; position under 
Nicholas II., 1173 constitution 
of, under Boniface VIII., v. 547 ; 
position in fifteenth century, 
VII. 300; in sixteenth, viii. 
224-5; receive the red hat, v. 
547 note; the purple mantle, 
VII. 222; number and character 
COV NeLopE NG. eytsso ahh jmyey7, 
516 ; in 1378, VI. 491; in 1445, 
VII. 149 note; under Pius II., 
218; their life in Avignon, vI. 
422; their families, VIII. 557 
note ; College of, 1, 280 and note. 

Cardinal Bishops, 1. 280-1 and 
notes, II. 443 and notes, Iv. 
116 note. 

Cardinal Deacons, 1. 81 note, 280 
note, IV. 116 note. 

Cardinal Legates, as governors, IV. 
440. 

Cardinal Presbyters, 1. 280, Iv, 
116 note. 

Cardona, VIII. 91, 93, 97, 109, 113, 
190, 193, 202, 205, 219, 235, 436. 

Carillo, Vil. 661. 

Carloman, son of Charles Martel, 
II. 256; a monk, 262; his death, 
285. 

Carloman, son of Pipin, anointed by 
the Pope, II. 279; King, 329; 
his attitude towards Stephen III., 
333, 338; death, 342. 

Carloman, son of Charles the Great, 
Il. 377. See Pipin. 

Carloman, son of Lewis II., 111. 
172; desires imperial crown, 
193-4; illness and death of, 
201-2. 

Carlotta. See Charlotte. 

Carmelites, Order founded, rv. 428 
note. 

Carnival, in fourteenth century, vI. 
709, VII. 226, 277, 651, 

Carpi, VIII. 330, 678. 


Carpi, Albert of. See Pio. 

Carpilion, I. 196 note, 202. 

Carpineto, v. 584 and note. 

Carrara, VII. 320. 

Carroccio, V. 192-4. 

Carta Cornuziana, I. 420 note, II. 
402 note. 

Carteromachus. See Fortiguerra, 
Scipio. 

Carthusians, Order founded, Iv. 
428 note. 

Carushomo, IV. 633-4, 685, V. 
21. 

Carvajal, Cardinal (died 1469), vi1. 
92, 107, 120, 143, 216, 218, 242 
note. 

Carvajal, Bernardino, Cardinal, virt. 
25, 28, 77, 90, 94, 95, 188, 193, 
415, 421, 456 note. 

Carzullus, Stephen, Vv. 25. 

Casa, Giovanni della, vill. 377. 

Casa di Boetio, 11. 171 note. 

di Crescenzio, 111. 536. 
di Rienzo, Iv. 687. 
Romuli, 1. 49. 

Casale, George, VIII. 485, 557, 573, 
632, 637. 

Casamari convent, 1V. 442 and 
note ; church, v. 637-8 and note. 

Casanova, Marcantonio, VIII. 2, 
363, 649. 

Caserta, Counts of, v. 540 note, vi. 
288 note. 

Cassiodorus, I. 289-94, 300, 336, 
352, 484, Il. 12, 

Castellans, Roman, v. 473. 

Castel Gandolfo, v. 226, VII. 694. 

Castel dell’ Aglio, 1. 442 note. 

Castelli, Adrian. See Adrian of 
Corneto. 

Castellum Aureum, v. 43 note. 

Castellum Felicitatis, 11. 363 note, 
IV. 358 note. 

Castelnau, Pier of, v. 112. 

Castiglionchio, Lapo di, vi. 525. 

Castiglione, Baldassare, vill. 304 
and note, 311, 325, 414, 432, 501, 
616, 647. 

Castorius, II. 21, 45. 
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Castra Misenatium, I. 32. 
Peregrina, I. 31. 
Praetoria, I. 37. 

Castracane, Castruccio, VI. 103, 
130, 133; rector of Pisa, 139; 
in Rome, 140 ; Count Palatine of 
the Lateran, 146 ; Senator, 148 ; 
back in Lucca, 149; his death, 
169. 

Castro, John de, VII. 209-10, 

Castro, Pedro de, VIII. 92. 

Castrum, V. 59 and note. 

Castrum Vetus, III. 469. 

Catacombs, I. 30; Jewish, 30; 
sacked by the Lombards, I1. 290; 
restored by Paul I., 318; fall 
into disuse, I. 181 note, II. 290; 
investigated by the Humanists, 
VII. 610 note, See also Coeme- 


terium. 

Catarina, S., de Funari (Ch.), vii. 
756. | 

Catarina, S., sub Tarpejo (Ch.), Iv. 
471 note. 


Catellus, I. 420 note. 

Catherine of Bosnia, vil. 266, 709 
note. 

Catherine Courtenay, V. 535, 567. 

Catherine, S., of Siena, VI. 457; as 
Envoy at Avignon, 458; her 
letters to Gregory XI., 475; 
accompanies him to Rome, 484; 
in favour of Urban VI., 508; 
her death, 521 ; character, 521-2; 
Patron Saint of Rome, 523; 
canonised, VII. 200. 

Cavalerotti, VI. 245, 253, 405. 

Cavallini, Peter, v. 653, VI. 697. . 

Cavriana, Peace of, vil. 83. 

Ceccano, Counts of, Iv. 19, 396, 
437 note, 594, V. 57 and note, 
549 and note, VI. 325 note. 

Ceccano, Anibaldo of, v. 549 and 
note, VI. 318, 321, 324-6. 

Ceccano, John of (1186), v. 549 
and note, 555. 

Ceccano, Richard of, vi. 78, 79. 

Ceccano, Thomas of, VI. 
note, 


325 
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Cecilia, S.(Ch.), 1. 84, 267 ; restored, 
III. 48-52. 

Cecilia Metella, her tomb, I. 30; 
a fortress, v. 673. See Capo di 
Bove. 

Cecilia, S., Domus culta, 11. 271. 

Celano, Thomas of, v. 111, 627. 

Celestine I., Pope, 1. 184, 269. 

Celestine II., Iv. 486-7. 
Guido of Castello. 

Celestine III., 1V. 626, 630, 638 ; 
his buildings, 699. 

Celestine IV., v. 218. 

Celestine V., v. 523; abdicates, 
526; is pursued, 530, 533; 2 
prisoner, 534; his death and 
canonisation, 534. 

Celestines, foundation of Order, v. 
519; opponents of Boniface VIII., 
534, 543, 5455 sect of, VI. 114. 

Celibacy, Iv. 149, 184-5. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, viIl. 397, 558 
note, 569 note, 592, 609 note, 
647. 

Gelso; Sv, Vil. 737, Vill. 24. 

Celtes, Conrad, vil. 622. 

Cenci Palace, VII. 753, VIII. 401. 

Cenci, John, VI. 470, 515, 524 note, 
545 note. 

Cenci, Peter, VI. 551. 

Cencio, Agapiti di, VII. 641. 


See 


Cencius. See Crescentius. 
Cencius, Camerarius, his Lzber 
Censuum, V. 644-5. See 


Honorius III. 

Cencius Obicionis, Iv, 576. 

Cencius de Origo, Iv. 663. 

Cencius, son of Stephen, Iv. 124, 
126 and note, 130; Protector of 
Cadalus, 139, 142, 147 ; attempts 
to obtain the Prefecture, 157-9, 
181; takes Gregory VII. 
prisoner, 191 ; makes submission, 
192-3 and note; goes to Henry 
IV., 210; his death, 211. 


Censorship, VIII. 241 note, 299 
note. 
Centumcellae. See Civita Vecchia, 


Cerbonius, I. 423 note. 


—— Se Ue. 
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Cerroni, Giovanni, VI. 331-3. 

Cerronibus, John Caballini de, VI. 
684. 

Cervetri, III. 436, VII. 320, 337. 

Cervolles, Arnold of, vi. 436. 

Cesarini, family, VII. 353 note, 
750; palace of, 322 note, 326, 
759. 

Cesarini, Alessandro, VIII. 236. 

Cesarini, Giorgio (1458), VII. 159, 
I9I, 353 note, 759- 

Cesarini, Giorgio (1511), Cardinal, 
vill. 9, 82, 182, 509, 567, 585- 

Cesarini, Gian Andrea, VII. 353. 

Cesarini, Julian (died 1444), Car- 
dinal, VII. 21, 31, 32, 68, 92. 

Cesarini, Julian (died 1510), Car- 
dinal, VII. 353, 716, 750. 

Cesena ceded to Archbishop of 
Ravenna, III. 458; massacre of, 
VI. 485-6. 

Cesi, family, VIII. 236 note ; palace, 
731 note. 

Cesi, Angelo, Cardinal, VIII. 491, 
567, 630, 649. 

Cesi, Paolo Emilio, v11I. 236. 

Cestius, Pyramid of, Iv. 59 note, 
VI. 610, 

Cethegus, Prénceps Senatus, 1. 419, 
433 note, 454. 

Cetrangoli, tower of, VII. 735. 

Chaland, Robert, Cardinal, VIII. 


42. 

Chalant, Antonio, Cardinal, v1. 631, 
632. 

Chalcedon, Synod of 451, I. 17 
note, 228, 396. 

Chalcondylas, Basilius, vi1l. 348. 

Chalons sur Marne, battle of, 1. 
194. 

Characters, Lombard, III. 143-4 
and note; on stone in 13th 
century, vV. 647; during the 
Renascence, VI. 699. 

Charles the Great, consecrated by 
the Pope, 1. 279; King, 329; 
sends twelve bishops to Italy, 
329; marries Desiderata, 338, 
340; repudiates her, 3425 


marries Hildegard, 342; sum- 
moned to Italy, 349; marches 
against Desiderius, 350-1; be- 
sieges Pavia, 352 ; goes to Rome, 
352; in Rome, 352-8; confirms 
Pipin’s donation, 356 ; his posi- 
tion as Patricius, 353, 358; takes 
Pavia and seizes the Iron Crown, 
359; claims share in election of 
Archbishops of Ravenna, 369; 
removes marble from Ravenna, 
371-2; opposes traffic in slaves, 
373 3 victorious over Rodogausus, 
375; 2 third time in Italy, 377 ; 
a fourth time, 378; subjugates 
Arichis, 378; presents towns of 
Benevento to the Pope, 379; 
makes Grimoald II. Duke of 
Benevento, 381-2 ; imports gram- 
marians and musicians from 
Rome, 411; his relations with 
Leo III., 460-1; receives him 
at Paderborn, 481; brings Pas- 
chalis to trial, 486-7; a fifth 
time in Italy, 489; holds parlia- 
ment in Rome, 490-4; elected 
and crowned Emperor, 498-502 ; 
character of his empire, III. 2 ; 
his titles, 11. 360 and note, 464-5, 
lt. 11; his sojourn in Rome, 
7-9; holds. negotiations with 
Irene, 12; receives Leo III., 13 ; 
divides the empire, 14; appoints 
Lewis co-regent, 16; his cosmo- 
politan position, 18; his death, 
18; bequests to the Churches, 
19 ; canonised, 20; legends con- 
cerning him, 21. 

Charles the Bald, 111. 69; deter- 
mines to conquer Italy, 172; 
crowned Emperor, 173; his dona- 
tions to the Church, 173 ; King 
of Italy, 175; attitude towards 
John VIII., 190; towards Italy, 
191 ; his death, 193-4. 

Charles the Fat, mI. 172; King 
of Italy and Emperor, 202 ; 
meeting with Marinus, 205 ; 
deposes Guido of Spoleto, 206 ; 
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pardons him, 207; _ ratifies 
Stephen V. on papal throne, 
208 ; deposed, 211; his death, 
211. 


Charles IV. (King of Bohemia), 


Vicar of his father, vr. 182-3 
and note; rival King, 280; his 
character, 343; receives Cola, 
343; has him imprisoned, 345 ; 
surrenders him to the Pope, 351 ; 
invited to Italy, 379; his journey 
to Rome, 380; crowned Emperor, 
384; in Pisa, 386-7 ; issues his 
Golden Bull, 389; in Avignon, 
419; promises to escort Urban 
V. to Rome, 421, 427 ; again in 
Italy, 440; his death, 511. 


Charles V., Vil. 462; King, VIII. 


215; elected Emperor, 261 ; 
crowned, 269 ; at Diet of Worms, 
272; his personality, 272; sen- 
tence on Luther, 274; league 
with Leo X., 281; first war with 
Francis I., 283; relations with 
Adrian VI., 420, 423; forms 
treaty with Henry VIII., 434; 
with Ferrara, 446; alliance with 
Adrian, England, Milan and 
Venice, 448-9; attitude towards 
Clement VII., 460-1; after 
battle of Pavia, 477; alliance 


with Clement, 481; manifesto | 


against him, 515; ratifies Alfonso 
of Este, 529; orders Bourbon’s 
advance, 551; receives news of 
the sack, 619; holds negotia- 
tions with Clement, 619, 639; 
makes peace with him, 661 ; 
with Francis I., 662; in Genoa, 
667 ; in Bologna, 671; crowned 
there, 675; at Augsburg, 679; 
reinstates the Medici, 687-9; at 
second congress of Bologna, 690. 


Charles (of Anjou) I. of Naples, 


V. 279, 347 5 Senator, 348, 369 ; 
receives Sicily, 348; in Rome, 
366 ; his character, 367; driven 
from the Lateran, 368 ; ‘invested 
with Sicily, 370; ‘his regesta, 371 


note ; hostilities against Manfred, 
374; arrival of his army, 379; 
his coronation, 382; enters 
Neapolitan territory, 384; vic- 
torious at Benevento, 386-93; 
enters Naples, 399; resigns 
Senatorship, 401 ; relations 
towards Arrigo of Castile, 404; 
in Florence, 413 ; in South Italy, 
426; imperial vicar, 426; victori- 
ous at Tagliacozzo, 437 ; Senator 
for life, 4773; orders Conradin’s 
execution, 450; his senatorial 
rule, 454; hisstatue, 455, 649-50, 
VII. 709; in Rome (1271), Vv. 456; 
attends conclave at Viterbo, 457 ; 
receives Gregory X., 460 ; ratified 
as Senator, 473 ; watches over the 
conclave, 474; makes treaty with 
Rudolf of Habsburg, 483; re- 
signs senatorship, 488; Senator 
for third time, 494; defeated by 
Peter of Aragon, 497 ; his death, 
500 ; founds the Roman Univer- 
sity, 616, 619. 

Charles II. of Naples, v. 501; 
crowned, 510; attends conclave, 
518; escorts Celestine, v. 521 ; 
relations towards Boniface VIIL., 
530, 5323 in Rome, 536; at war 
with Frederick of Sicily, 537, 
566; summoned by Boniface, 
594; present at conclave, 598. 

Charles VII. of France, vit. 68. 

Charles VIII. of France, VII. 295 ; 
summoned, to Italy, 338, 345, 
359; marches thither, 363; his 
progress, 370-2; enters Rome, 
381; treaty with Alexander VI., 
379, 387; meeting with him, 
388; in Naples, 393-5; his 
return, 396; victory at Fornuovo, 
400 ; ‘his death, 437; founder 
of S. Trinita dei Monti, 690. 

Charles, son of Charles the Great, 
Ill. 13, 15. 

Charles of Anjou. See of Naples. 

Charles of Anjou-Maine, VII. 293 
note. 
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Charles of Calabria, VI. 130, 139, 
149, 164, 174. 

Charles of Durazzo, VI. 502, 519; 
conquers Naples, 525; causes 
Joanna to be executed, 527; 
makes war on Lewis of Anjou, 
527-8; strained relations with 
Urban, 528-30; excommuni- 
cated, 532; his death, 535. 

Charles Martel, 11. 249, 253-4. 

Charles Martel, grandson of Charles 
of Anjou, Vv. 472, 518, 565. 

Charles of Orleans, VII. 112. 

Charles III. of Savoy, vIlI. 206, 
695. 

Charles of Valois, v. 566 ; Captain 
General of the Church, 567; in 
Florence, 569 ; against Frederick 
of Sicily, 570; present at corona- 
tion of Clement V., 606. 

Charles of Viana, VII. 155. 

Charlotte D’Albret, vir. 445. 

Charlotte of Cyprus, VII. 206, 267 ; 
her grave, 707 note. 

Charlotte of Naples, VII. 441. 

Chartulari, 11. 437-9 and notes. 

Chaumont. See d’Amboise, Charles. 

Cherea, Francesco, VIII. 382, 650. 

Chess, IV. 108 and note. 

Chieragati, Francesco, VII. 442. 

Chieti, Simon of, V. 232, 233, 234. 

Chigi, family, VIII. 127, 130 note. 

Chigi, Agostino, his bank, VIII. 126, 
303; lessee of salt works, 67 ; 
position towards Julius II., 127 ; 
his wealth, 127, 186; supporter 
of Riario, 228; his villa, 127— 
144; marriage, 306; printing 
press, 348; death, 130, 393. 

Chigi, Gismondo, VIII. 127, 130. 

Childebert, 11. 24, 38. 

Childerich III., 11. 267. 

Chivalry, orders of, tv. 428 and 
note. 

Choristers, School of Gregory the 
Great, II. 91; of the Lateran, 
IV. 303); of S. Peter, Vili; 160 
note, 

Christ, representations of, 11, 220 ; 
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picture of, in S. Sanctorum, 245 ; 
changed ideal of, VII. 7243 VIII. 
162 and note, 166. 

Christians in fifth 
141-8. 

Christian, Archbishop of Mainz, Iv. 
573, 580, 593, 599, 600, 604, 
606-9, 610 note. 

Christophorus (Cardinal), usurps the 
Papacy, III. 242, 243 note. 

Christophorus, Dux, II. 209. 

Christophorus, Magister Militum, 
III. 116. 

Christophorus, Primicerius of the 
Notaries, II.> 324; goes 10 
Desiderius, 325 ; in Rome, 326; 
raises Stephen III. to the Papacy, 
327; seized by Desiderius, 333 ; 
revolts against Stephen III., 334 ; 
surrenders to the Pope, 3353 
his death, 336; rehabilitated, 
347- 

Chrodegang of Metz, 11. 276. 

Chromatius, his palace, Iv. 659 and 
note. 

Chrysogoni, Titulus, 1. 268 ; convent 
of, II. 245; rebuilt, 411 note, 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, Legate, v1. 
632; his verdict on Rome, 676-7, 
714 ; as Professor there, 681 ; his 
influence, VII. 577, 579. 

Church of Rome, I. 10-73 in- 
dependent of the State, v. 126-7; 
protectress of civil liberty, 183-5. 

Church, State of the, 11. 236-8, 246 ; 
acquisitions of, through Pipin, 286, 
295, 303; extension of, after fall of 
Desiderius, 363-6 ; supremacy of 
the Emperor over, III. 9, 573 
wealth of, 105-6; frontiers under 
John VIII., 192-3; guaranteed 
by Lambert, 234; extended by 
Otto III., 476; under Alexander 
II., Iv. 156; southern frontier 
of, about 1189, 623-4 note; 
condition under Innocent ITII., v. 
26, 30; division of, after Innocent 
III., 61-2; boundaries after 
capitulation of Neuss, 713; as 


century, I. 
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symbol of temporal supremacy, 
183 ; relations of its cities with 
the Pope in thirteenth century, 
508-9; its condition under 
Albornoz, VI. 391; administra- 
tion of, 392; vicariates under 
Boniface IX., 548; ceded to 
Ladislaus of Naples, 603 ; revenues 
of, under Leo X., VIII. 223. 

Churches, oldest Roman, 1. 82-4 ; 
distribution of, in fifth century, 
267-76; the seven principal, 
281-2; earliest style of, 87; 
luxury in, 187; ornamentation of, 
in fifth century, 234-5 ; in eighth, 
II. 400-1 ; altars in, 191; Roman, 
in Avignonese period, 151 note ; 
number of, under Nicholas V., 
VII. 644. 

Cibo, Arano, VII. 151, 289. 

Cibd, Battistina, vir. 317. 

Cibd, Francesco, (Franceschetto), 
VIL. 290, 298, 301, 307, 399, 313, 
320, VIII. 243; palace of, vil. 
301 note. 

Cibd, Giovanni Battista, vii. 288, 
289, See Innocent VIII. 

Cibd, Lorenzo Cardinal, vil. 304, 
320 and note, 321, 382. 

Cibd, Maddalena, vil. 301, 317, 
VIII. 195, 243, 264 note. 

Cibd, Teodorina, vil. 289, 317, 710. 

Cicala, Meliaduce, VII. 735. 

Cicciaporci, palace of, VIII. 401. 

Cicero, his letters, vil. 542 and 
note ; de Oratore, 544. 

Ciciliano, III. 262. 

Cimabue, Vv. 652, 671 note, VI. 515. 

Cimbron Marii, vi. 723 note. 

Cinthius, prefect of the city, Iv, 
158-61, 211. 

Circaea Arx, IV. 386 note, v. 583. 

Circus Agonalis, III. 552. 

of Caius (Caligula), 1. 53, 91. 

Flaminius, I. 453; name, 276 
note, III. 552, 5593; in thir- 
teenth century, V. 662 ; about 
1500, VII. 756; Region, 1. 
45-8. 
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Circus of Hadrian, I. 386 and note. 
of Maxentius, I.’ 30, VI. 722. 
of Maximus, I. 49; under the 

Goths, 303-4; in tenth cen- 
tury, 542; in 1042, IV. 134; 
in possession of the Frangi- 
pani, 488, 691 ; in the Mira- 
bilia, 662 ; in time of Poggio, 
VI. 722; infifteenth century, 
VII. 763. 
Maximus, Region, I. 49. 
of Nero,-I. 306-8; games in, 
I. 72, 140; under the Goths, 
ANH 301, 306, 453-4. ‘ 

Cirlaco, S. (Ch.), in Thermis 
Diocletiani, 1. 37 note, 272, 

Ciriaco, S., in Via Ostiense, 11. 
127. 

Cistercians, Iv. 428 note; in the 
Campagna, 442; in Sicily, 445 
note, 

Cisterna, IV. 565, VI. 164 and note. 

Citta di Castello, 11. 363 note. 

Citta Leonina, foundation of, III. 
94, 100; walls of destroyed by 
Henry IV., Iv. 234, 243 ; burnt 
by Guiscard, 251 ; battle in, 345 ; 
attacked by Frederick I., 583-4. 
See also Borgo. 

City, plan of (Capitoline), 1. 340 
note, III. 520; Cimabue’s, v. 
652-3, VII. 791-2; Mediaeval, v. 
668 note, VII. 791, 793; Raffa- 
elle’s, VIII. 735-9. 

Cividale, Synod of, 1409, VI. 607. 

Civita, battle of, 1v. 83-5. 

Civita Lavigna, v, 225. 

Civitas Papalis, v. 554. 

Civitates in thirteenth century, v. 
61 note. 

Civita Vecchia (Centumcellae), be- 
sieged by Totila, 1. 454; by 
Narses, 4643; walls restored, 11. 
246 ; condition in eighth century, 
419, 446 and note; conquered 
by the Saracens, 111. 66; colonised 
afresh, 102; ceded to Farfa, Iv. 
241 note; to Tuscany, 361 note; 
tribute paid after 1291, VI. 69 
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103, 


note ; name, III. Iv. 430 | 
note. 

Clairmont, Cardinal of, VIII. 42. 

Classics, study of, in tenth century, 
ll. 511-4; Greek, brought to 
Italy, vil. 543-5; Latin re- 
discovered, 541, 617; textual 
criticism of, 618. 

Claudian, his description of Rome, 
1. 8, 60; poem on Gothic war, 
124, 127; his statue, 44. 

Clemange, Nicholas of, v1. 587. 

Clement I., Pope, 1. 81, 110. 

Clement IJ., Pope, Iv. 573 his 
first council, 68; his death, 69 
and note, 

Clement III., Pope, Iv. 616; his 
treaty with the Senate, 617-9; 
his death, 625; his buildings, 
699. 

Clement III., Anti-Pope, see 
Wibert ; elected, IV. 221, 223, 
225, 229; installed in the 
Lateran, 240; in the North, 
244; back in Rome, 266; ex- 
communicated, 267 ; contest with 
Urban II., 270; summoned back 
to the city, 274; expelled by the 
Crusaders, 290 ; his final struggles, 
291-6 ; his death, 318. 

Clement IV., vV. 359; summons 
Charles of Anjou, 360 ; turns him 
out of the Lateran, 368 ; bestows 
Sicily upon him, 370 ; his bull of 
indulgence, 376 ; supplies Charles 
with money, 377; his quarrel 
with the Senators, 402 ; attitude 
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Robert I. as King of Naples, 17 ; 
favours Henry’s journey to Rome, 
27; sends cardinals to the im- 
perial coronation, 38; calls on 
Henry to renounce Naples, 67 ; 
demands the recall of the 
Germans from Rome, 72 ; ratifies 
Jacopo Arlotti, 775; protects 
Robert I., 84; makes him Sena- 
tor, 94 ; and imperial vicar, 95; 
founds university of Perugia, 
679; his death, 695 ; character, 
695-5. 

Clement VI., vi. 224; invited to 
Rome, 225; by Cola di Rienzo, 
227; attitude towards the 
Romans, 230; ratifies Cola, 259 ; 
puts forward Charles IV. as 
rival king, 280; intercedes in 
favour of the barons, 290; pro- 
ceeds against Cola, 292; issues 
bull against him, 311; orders 
the jubilee, 321; takes counsel 
concerning the Roman constitu- 
tion, 329; ratifies Cerroni, 332 ; 


acquires Avignon, 3343 his 
death, 334. 

Clement VII, see Medici, Giulio ; 
his election, vir. 456; his 


favourites, 458-9 ; attempts nego- 
tiations between Charles V. and 
Francis I., 461-2; holds nego- 
tiations with both, 464; forms 
alliance with France, 468; with 
the Emperor, 481 ; holds negotia- 
tions with England, 485; privy 
to Morone’s conspiracy, 495 and 
note; dealings with Charles V., 


towards Don Arrigo, 405 ; 
against Conradin, 411-2; ex- 
communicates the Ghibellines, 


420, 425; appoints Charles of 
Anjou imperial vicar, 426; 
accessory to Conradin’s death, 
450; his death, 451. 


495-7; urges Francis to war, 
497-8; refuses terms offered by 
Charles and declares war, 504; 
attacked by the Colonna, 505-13 ; 
forms treaty with Moncada, 514 ; 
breaks it, 519; attacks the 


Clement V., v. 606; reinstates the 
Colonna, vi. 8 ; Senator, 8 ; goes 
to Avignon, 10; holds negotia- 
tions with Philip le Bel, 13 ; re- 
cognises Henry VII., 14 ; ratifies 


Colonna, 525 ; threatened by the 
imperialists, 527; his desperate 
position, 534; treaty with Ferra- 
mosca, 535-6; enterprise against 
Naples, 538 ; treaty with Lannoy, 


~ Caen 
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539; concludes truce, 5433 dis- 
misses his troops, 544, 548; 
refuses to satisfy the landsknechts, 
552; creates cardinals, 561 ; de- 
fends Rome, 561; flies to S. 
Angelo, 572; holds negotiations 
with the imperialists, 574; be- 
sieged, 592; holds fresh negotia- 
tions, 603 ; capitulates, 610; a 
prisoner, 611, 615 ; forms treaty 
with Veyre, 625; escapes to 
Orvieto, 631; to Viterbo, 637 ; 
negotiates with the league, 633, 
638-9, 643; returns to Rome, 
645 ; yields to Charles V., 659 ; 
makes peace with him, 661; 
holds negotiations concerning 
Florence, 664-5; goes to Bol- 
ogna, 670; crowns Charles V., 
675; makes treaty with Alfonso 
of Este, 678; returns to Rome, 
680; makes war on Florence, 
682 ; a second time in Bologna, 
690 ; in Marseilles, 695 ; returns 
to Rome, 696; his farewell letter 
to Charles, 697 ; his death, 699 ; 
character, 458, 500, 700-2. 


Clement VII., Anti-Pope, see 


Robert of Geneva; consecrated, 
VI. 508; his personality, 511; 
extent of his dominion, 511; 
war with Urban VI., 514; flies 
to Naples, to France, 518; invests 
Lewis of Anjou with kingdom of 
Naples, 520; his death, 548. 


Clemente (Clementis), S., Ch., 


founded, 1. 110; Titulus, 268; 
restored, III. 281}; mosaics in, 
Iv. 376; mural paintings, 696 ; 
Masaccio’s frescoes, VII. 714. 


Clementia, daughter of Rudolf of 


Habsburg, V. 472. 


Cleopatra, statue of, VIII. 150. 
Clergy, S. Jerome’s account of, 1. 


143-5 ; a privileged caste, 178 ; 
as order of the people, 11. 176; 
barbarism of, in tenth century, 
lI. 145, 498-9 ; under Leo IX., 
Iv. 108; under Gregory, VII. 


184; number of, in Rome in 
fourteenth century, VI. 151 note; 
culture of, in time of the Renas- 
cence, VIII. 302. 

Clericos Laicos, bull, V. 572. 

Clermont, Council of, Iv. 285. 

Clivus Argentarius, I. 41, III. 348, 
Iv. 467, 469 note. 

Clivus Publicius, 1. 50. 

Cloacae, I. 294. 

Clovio, Giulio, vi1I. 648. 

Cluny, convent of, 111. 310. 

Codex, Carolinus, 11. 250 note; of 
Donizo, Iv. 70 note. 

Codices in fifth century, 1. 144 and 
note, 11. 87 note; in ninth, 111. 
142-4 and notes; in tenth, 500 ; 
in eleventh, Iv. 305-8 ; prices of, 
in fifteenth, vil. 544. 

Coelimontium, Region, I. 31. 

Coelian, desertion of, Iv. 252; in 
thirteeenth century, v. 665; in 
fifteenth, VII. 771. 

Coemeterium. See Catacombs. 

of Calixtus, I. 30, III. 49. 

of Praetextatus, I. 498 note. 

of Petronilla, 11. 316 and note. 

of Tiburtius and Valerianus, 1. 
498. 

Cognac, league of, VIII. 497. 

Coinage, supervision of, Vv. 315. 

Coins, of Gratian and Attalus, 1. 
134 note; of Odoacer, 253-4 
note; of the Goths, 338 note; 
earliest of the Popes, 11. 474 
note; in ninth century, III. 109, 
144; Of Formosus, 218 note; of 
John IX., 233 note ; of John X., 
281 note; of Agapitus II., 299 
note ; cessation of, 419 note ; from 
Benedict VII. to Leo IX., 111. 
404, IV. 78 note; till 1340, 498 
-9; absence of, between Paschalis 
II. and Benedict IV., v. 292 note; 
of Nicholas V., vil. 115; of 
Alberic, 111. 299; of the City, 
IV. 498-9 ; after 1188, 617 and 
note ; of the Senator, v. 293 note; 
of Brancaleone, 327-8; of Charles 
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of Anjou, 369 note, 455 note; of 
Cola di Rienzo, VI. 253; a papal 
royalty, III. 193 note, 457. See 
also Ducat, and Florin. 

Coins, collections of, VII. 590. 

Cola di Rienzo, VI. 206, 213; 
envoy to Avignon, 227; papal 
notary, 230; his youth, 231-5 ; 
his allegorical pictures, 236-41 ; 
explains the Lex Regia, 239; 
his conspiracy, 240-1 ; bccomes 
signor of the city, 246 ; tribune, 
248; his titles and armorial 
bearings, 249 note, 279 note; 
letters to the Italians, 251; his 
body-guard, 253; his justice, 
254-5; administration of the 
finances, 256; ratified by 
Clement VI., 259; invites 
Petrarch, 264; subjugates John 
of Vico, 265; his edict concern- 
ing the majesty of the Roman 
people, 267; holds parliament 
of August I, 269; his knight- 
hood, 272-4; cites the princes 
of the empire before him, 274 ; 
celebrates the festival of Italian 
unity, 278; favours Lewis of 
Hungary, 283; crowned as tri- 
bune, 283-6 ; scheme for national 
unity, 292-6; justifies himself 
to Clement VII., 298 and note ; 
besieges Marino, 299; victorious 
over the nobility, 304 ; his subse- 
quent conduct, 305; abdication, 
313; excommunication, 315 ; 
escape to Naples, 316; a hermit, 
340; goes to Charles IV., 343; 
a Ghibelline, 345 ; imprisoned at 
Raudnitz, 349; at Avignon, 
351; his trial, 353; amnestied, 
355; at Perugia, 360; returns 
to Rome, 362; senator, 363; 
causes execution of Monreale, 
367 ; his tyranny, 368-9; over- 
throw, 370; his death, 373; 
characteristics, 373-5; literary 
acquirements, 683; his Va, 
685. 
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Cola di Lello Cerbello, vi. 609. 

Coliseum. See Colosseum. 

Collaterals of the Senator, Vv. 290. 

Colledimezzo (Collesmedii), v. 58. 

Collegium Sacrum. See College of 
Cardinals. 

Colocci, Angelo, VIII. 313, 648, 


654-5. 

Coloni, 11. 57-8, 389-90. 

Colonna, fortress, Iv. 68 ; Palazzo, 
IV. 629, VII. 686, VIII. 46. 

Colonna, Region, VII. 775. 

Colonna, family, origin of, III. 300, 
IV. 319-20 and note, 629, 632; 
genealogical tree of, V. 541, VI. 
203 ; possessions of, in thirteenth 
century, 58-9, 227-8; in the 
City, 633, 667; banished from 
Rome, iv. 582; Ghibelline, v. 
209; Guelf, 445; exalted by 
Nicholas IV., v. 510-1; quarrel 
with Boniface VIII., 541-56; 
acquire Nepi, 549; rehabilitated, 
600; at war with the Gaetani, 
604; reinstated by Clement V., V1. 
8; make war on the Orsini (1333), 
187 note, 195, 199 note; acquire 
Marino, 597 note ; attack Rome, 
589; enriched by Joanna ILI., 
667 and note ; acquisitions under 
Martin V., vil. 9 and note; 
division of property in 1427, 9- 
Io and note; losses under 
Eugenius IV., 29; their estates 
confiscated by Vitelleschi, 57 ; 
under Sixtus IV., 271-3 ; branch 
of Palestrina, 271; of Paliano- 
Genazzano, 271 ; at war with the 
Orsini(1483), 291 ; acquire Taglia- 
cozzo, 438; at war concerning 
it with the Orsini, 438; estates - 
confiscated by Alexander VI., 
480; reinstated, VIII. 40; 
invade Rome, 508-12; attacked 
by Clement VII., 525. 

Colonna Agapito (about 1298), v. 
517, 550, 551. 

Colonna, Agapito (1333), vi. 187. 

Colonna, Agapito (1378), VI. 509. 
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Colonna, Agnes, vi. 204. 

Colonna, Antonio (1418), vi. 666. 

Colonna, Antonio, Prince of Salerno, 
VII. 26, 28, 52, 174, 248. 

Colonna, Ascanio, VIII. 107 note, 
507, 527, 537, 593, 637, 643. 

Colonna, Camillo, v111. 637, 665. 

Colonna, Catherine, vir. 12. 

Colonna, Conradin, vi. 638. 

Colonna, Egidius, v. 618, 625-6 
and note. 

Colonna, Fabrizio, vil. 271, 281, 
282, 288, 295, 339, 341, 3695 
with Charles VIII., 390, 398; 
with Ferdinand II., 402; in ser- 
vice of the Pope, 410; invested 
with Tagliacozzo, 438; defends 
Capua, 475; in Gonsalvo’s ser- 
vice, 480, VIII. 40; in service of 
Julius II., 68, 69; makes peace 
with the Orsini, 86; at battle of 
Ravenna, 94-5; with Alfonso of 
Este, 105, 107; his death, 107 
note. 

Colonna, Francesco, VIII. 40. 

Colonna, Giovanni. See John. 

Colonna, Giovanni, Archbishop of 
Messina, V. 625. 

Colonna, Giulio, VIII. 479, 507. 

Colonna, Isabella, vill. 643-4. 

Colonna,. Jacopo, Cardinal (died 
1318), V. 484, 485 ; at Conclave of 

’ Celestine V., 516 note; at vari- 
ance with Boniface VIII., 542 
and note; under the ban, 5553 
released, 601 ; his encouragement 
to art, 656, VI. 97, 157 note. 

Colonna, Jacopo, Bishop of Lombes, 
VI. 156, 157 note, 203. 

Colonna, Jacopo of Palestrina, v1. 
635, 638. 

Colonna, Joanna, VI. 204 note. 

Colonna, John, Cardinal (about1240), 
protects S, Francis, v. 1103 ac- 
companies Peter of Courtenay, 
121; legate in Perugia, 134; hos- 
tile to Frederick II., 151; nego- 
tiates- peace between Rome and 
Gregory, 177; espouses Frederick’s 
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side, 209, 215-6 ; a prisoner, 219 ; 
founds hospital, 636. 

Colonna, John (died 1292), Senator, 
Vv. 489, 511, 513, 514; his heirs 
excommunicated, 546. 

Colonna, John, of S. Vito, v. 
550. 

Cardinal, John, Cardinal (1337), vi. 
157 note; patron of Petrarch, 
203, 229; Senator, 235; at war 
with the Gaetani, 288; death of, 
307 and note, 682, 

Colonna, John (died 1413), in revolt 
against Boniface IX., VI. 549, 
559, 501 note; at war with Ben- 
tivoglio, 567; attacks Molara, 
573, 579, 580; imprisoned, 589 ; 
won over by John XXIII, 615 
and note ; his death, 625. 

Colonna, John (grandson of 
Stephen), vi. 288 note, 303-4. 

Colonna, John (died 1508), Cardi- 
TI NAN yal, yp Wabi i), 02 
and note, 81, 82. 

Colonna, Jordan (1312), VI. 74. 

Colonna, Jordan (1403), VI. 567, 
571 note, 620 note, 650 note, 
666, 668, VII. 9-II. 

Colonna, Jugurtha, VI. 373. 

Colonna, Landulf (about 1300), v. 
542, 547. 

Colonna, Landulf (chronicler), vi. 
682 note. 

Colonna, Latinus, v. 484. 

Colonna, Lodoyico, VI. 654, VII. 16, 


7 

Caeia Lorenzo (died 1423), VII. 
Quetite 

Colonna, Lorenzo (died 1484), de- 
fends the Roman republic, VII. 
49, 52; capitulates, 57; a pris- 
oner, 61; makes war against 
Sixtus IV., 270-2; against the 
Orsini, 282 ; his death, 282. 

Colonna, Marcantonio, VIII. 46, 51, 
68, 92, 98, 102, 107, 219, 363. 

Colonna, Marcello, vill. 507. 

Colonna, Matthew, v. 542. 

Colonna, Mutius, vii. 505. 
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Colonna, Nicholas, vi. 549, 559, | 
567, 573, 589, 593, 615 note. 
Colonna, Oddo (1154), Iv. 578. 
Colonna, Oddo (died 1257), v. 59 
note, 214, 215, 241 note. 
Colonna, Oddo (1292), v. 541 note. 
Colonna, Oddo, vi. 575, 580. See 
Martin VY. 
Colonna, Odoardo, Prince of Celano, 
VII. 26, 52. 
Colonna, Peter (1078), Iv. 319-20, 
326, 375, 394 note. 
Colonna, Peter (Cardinal, died 1326), 
V. 511, 520, 542, 544, 546, 587 
note, 601, 656, VI. 97, 157 note. 
Colonna, Peter, Senator (died 1347), 
VI. 303, 304. Mi 
Colonna, Peter Agapiti, VI. 199, 
246, 254, 302; death of, 304. 
Colonna, Peter Jordanis, vi. 326 
note, 328. 
Colonna, Peter Sciarra, vi. 328, 
338. 
Colonna, Pompeo, vil. 418 note; 
determines to deliver Rome, VIII. 


81-5 3 in service of France, 99, 
IOI ; condemned as traitor, 107 ; 
amnestied, 189 ; made a cardinal, 
236; head of the Imperialists, 
449; in Conclave of Clement, vit. 
455-7, 481 ; supporter of Charles 
V., 503, 504, 507, 509, 513; under 
the ban, 525; at war with Cle- 
ment, 526-7, 536, 5553 during 
the sack, 593 ; reconciliation with 
Clement, 609 ; his supporter, 626, 
630, 644 ; his writings, 363; end, 
645 note. 

Colonna, Prospero, Cardinal, vit. 
II, 21, 26, 40; his prospect of 
the Papacy, 105; sides with the 
Borgia, 158; his death, 218; as 
humanist, 543, 589, 597. | 
Colonna, Prospero, Condottiere, 

VII. 271, 283; marches against 
Rome, 288, 318; in Alfonso’s 
service, 341; a prisoner, 373; 
released, 377; with Charles 
VIII., 398 ; with Ferdinand II., 
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402, 411; in Gonsalvo’s service, 
A80 ; VIII. 5, 6, 9; accompanies 
Caesar Borgia, 30, 37, 40; Papal 
general, 94, 193, 202, 285, 425, 
427, 461, 643. 

Colonna, Sciarra, V. 543, 5503 
excommunicated, 551; in exile, 
550; ally of de Nogaret, 579, 
588-9 and note, 590, 592, 602. 

Colonna, Sciarra, VIII. 507, 567, 
643, 665. 

Colonna, Sciarretta, VI. 302, 309, 


373: 

Colonna, Stefanello, VI. 315, 333, 
337, 364. : 

Colonna, Stephen (died 1348), 
Count of Romagna, Vv. 511; 
Senator, 515; his possessions, 
542, 5433 in exile, 555-6; re- 
builds Palestrina, vi. 8; Senator, 
8 note; with Henry VII., 38- 
9; sent to Rome by Henry, 
43; fights for Henry, 51, 66, 
72; excommunicated, 74; made 
a knight, 105; again excom- 
municated, 135, 136; attacks 
Rome, 137; attitude towards 
Lewis the Bavarian, 157, 164; 
Senator (1328), 166, 175 ; syndic, 
175; rector, 199; at war with 
the Orsini, 195; panegyric on 
Petrarch, 212; invites Clement 
VI. to Rome, 225; commander 
of the militia, 246; his flight, 
250; imprisoned by Cola, 288 ; 
at war with him, 301; his de- 
meanour in adversity, 306-7 ; on 
Cola’s fall, 314; death, 315; his 
children, 204 note. 

Colonna, Stephen, of Genazzano, 
v. 498. 

Colonna, Stephen, Cardinal (1378), 
VI. 500. 

Colonna, Stephen (Stefanuccio) 
(died 1347), v1. 187 and note, 
195, 226, 250, 302; his death, 


304. 
Colonna, Stephen (1480), vi1, 60, 
271. 
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Colonna, Stephen (Stefano) (1526), 
VIII. 503, 605. 

Colonna, Stephen Nicolai, vir. 27, 
28, 57 and note. 

Colonna, Vespasiano, VIII. 504, 
506, 593, 643. 

Colonna, Vittoria, VIII. 107 note, 
165, 306, 375, 488. 

Colosseum, name, I. 31, IJ. 158-60, 
328 note, IV. 679 note; condition 
in time of Honorius, I. 313 in 
that of Theodoric, 294 note, 
298, 301, 488 ; in time of Poggio, 
VI.: 720-1; fortress of the 
Frangipani, Iv. 404 and note; 
property of the Anibaldi, v. 562 ; 
used for bull fights, vi. 708 ; for 
Passion plays, 712; for dramatic 
performances, VII. 645; injured 
by earthquake, v. 663-4; property 
of the people, vI. 721 ; ceded to 
the S. Sanctorum, VI. 721; 
churches beside it, VI. 720; seat 
of demons, VIII. 427 note; 
appropriated as quarry, VI. 721, 
Vil. 588, 677. 

Colossi of Monte Cavallo, I. 36, 
427; legend concerning, II. 
379; in fifteenth century, VII. 
786. See also Caballi Marmorei. 

Colours of the city, v. 164 note ; of 
the Popes, zézd. 

Columba, S., 11. 87 note. 

Columbus, Christopher, VII. 322, 


342. : 
Column of Antoninus, I. 47, III. 


47. 
of AL Aurelius, I. 47 ; property 
of S. Silvestro in Capite, r11. 
548, Iv. 252; decree of 1119 
concerning, IV. 686, 
of Phocas, 11. 67-8. 
of Trajan, I. 43-4, 490-1, III. 
547, Iv. 686. 
Columns, used in domestic archi- 
tecture, VI. 730. 
Comacchio, acquired by the Pope, 
II. 295; ceded to Archbishop of 
Ravenna, III. 458. 
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Comedy of the Renascence, vill. 
383-6. 

Comes Campaniae, 11. 449 note. 

Comes Formarum Urbis, 1. 295. 

Comes Sacrosancte Palatit Later- 
anensts, III. 453. 

Comes tabulus, 
note. 

Comiutatus Canpania, V. 62 note. 

Comites, 11. 366 note, 439, 450, 
Ill. 450-3. 

Comites Montis Aventini, 1V. 417 
and note. 

Comiteva Romana, 1, 291. 

Commodus, statue of, VIII. 149. 

Companies (of mercenaries), VI. 
317, 412-20. 

Company del Capello, vi. 405. 

of S. George, VI. 417, 513. 
Great, VI. 242, 317, 361. 
Holy, vi. 463. 

White, VI. 416-7. 

Compsa, fortress, I. 479. 

Conclave, constitution of Gregory 
X. regarding, v. 467; annulled 
by Adrian V., 475; revived by 
Celestine V., 523; capitulation 
of Innocent VIII. concerning, 
vil. 289; customs of fifteenth 
century, 104. 

Concordat, of Calixtus, 1v. 398; of 
Frederick III., vil. 95-6, 109 ; 
of Francis I., VIII, 211, 

Conditiales, 11. 389. 

Conductores, II. 57, 
390. 

Condulmer, Francesco, VII. 43-4, 
48, 663; palace of, 741. 

Condulmer, Gabriel, v1. 601 note, 
622. See Eugenius IV. 

Confraternity of the Gonfalone, v1. 
712, VII. 649. 

Conon, Byzantine officer, 1. 405; 
leaves Naples, 417; in Rome, 
427, 433, 448; death of, 451. 

Conon, Pope, 1. 176, 179. 

Conon of Praeneste, IV. 359, 390. 

Conrad II, the Salic, goes to 
Italy, IV. 33 5 crowned, 35; his 


titles; 1V. 360 


366 note, 
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rescript, 38; has Heribert im- 
prisoned, 44 ; again in Rome, 46; 


death, 46. 

Conrad III., 1v. 2733 rival to 
Lothar, 407, 429, 490, 508; 
letter of Senate to, 510-3; his 
death, 517. 

Conrad IV., v. 151 note, 1743 


King, 191, 260; succeeds Fred- 
erick IJ. in Sicily, 273; in Italy, 
277; takes Naples, 278 ; nego- 
tiates with Innocent IV., 281; 
excommunicated, 281; his death, 
282-3. 

Conrad, son of Henry IV., Iv. 270; 
defection of, 276 ; crowned King, 
277 ; matries, 285; death, 298. 

Conrad, Bishop of Hildesheim, Iv. 
676. 

Conrad of Hohenlohe, V. 175. 

Conrad, Duke of Lorraine, II. 324. 

Conrad, Archbishop of Mainz. 
See of Wittelsbach. 

Conrad, King of Mercia, 1. 189. 

Conrad of Marburg, Vv. 163 note. 

Conrad of Marley, Vv. 52, 56. 

Conrad, a Minorite, v. 480. 

Conrad of Monferrat, Iv. 604, 606. 

Conrad, Duke of Spoleto, v. 27, 
29, 30, 32 note. 

Conrad of Wittelsbach, tv. 586 and 
note, 594, 599 note. 

Conradin, V. 283, 305, 341, 400; his 
childhood, 408-9 ; declared King 
in Sicily, 414, 416; enters Verona, 
4173; excommunicated, 421; his 
position in N. Italy, 425; suc- 
cesses, 426; reception in Rome, 
429-30; advances south, 432; 
at Tagliacozzo, 433-9; escapes 
to Rome, 441; at Astura, 442; 
a prisoner, 445; surrendered to 
Charles of Anjou, 445 ; his death, 
450. 

Conservators (Conservatori), VI. 
439, 453 note, 489 ; under Urban 
VI., 537 note, 627; under Paul 
III., vil. 228; their right over 
antiquities, $91. 
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Conservators, Palace of, VII. 591, 
671, 765. 

Consiliarii, v. 220 note, VI. 
note, 612. 

Consiliatores, Iv. 498. 

Consilium generale, v. 296 note, VI. 
488. 

Consilium publicum, 
note, 

Consiliuim secretum, VII. 228. 

Consilium urbis, VII. 58. 

Consistorium, IV. 498. 

Constables, VI. 612. 

Constance, peace of, IV. 551 
and note, 598 and note, 615; 
council of, vI. 641-9, 662—4 ; diet 
of, VIII. 55. 

Constance of Aragon, Empress, V. 
73, 125, 138. 

Constance, daughter of Manfred, v. 
346, 506; in Rome, 536; her 
death, 537. 

Constance of Sicily, Empress, widow 
of Henry VI., Iv. 613, 627 ; joins 
the rebels, 638 ; regent, V. 50-1. 

Constantina, daughter of Con- 
stantine, I. 106. 

Constantina (Constantia), Empress, 
Il. 45, 73; her sarcophagus, VII. 
591. 

Constantine Ducas, Iv. 138, 146. 

Constantine the Great, removes 
statues, I. 76; founds churches, 
88 ; his statue, 1. 40 note, II. 161 ; 
his donation, 1. 88, 11. 359-62, 
IV. 519 note, v. 185-6; disputed 
by Valla, VII. 571-3. 

Constantine Pogonatus, summons a 
council, 11. 165; his relations to 
the Pope, 174. 

Constantine V., Copronymus, II. 
238, 243; bestows Ninfa and 
Norma on the Pope, 261 ; holds 
negotiations with Pipin, 294. 

Constantine VI., 11. 380-1. 

Constantine VIII., 111. 267. 

Constantine IX., III. 392, 424. 

Constantine, Pope, II. 200: goes 
to Constantinople, 202; returns, 
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Vil. 9228 
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203; restores peace in Rome, 
211; his death, 212. 

Constantine, brother of Toto, Pope, 
II. 322; writes to Pipin, 323 ; 
overthrown, 326 ; mutilated, 328 ; 
before Lateran synod, 330; his 
end, 331. 

Constantine Africanus, 
Casino, IV. 306. 

Constantine, Apostle of the Slavs, 
De L25. 

Constantine, Byzantine officer, 1. 
376, 386, 387, 409. 

Constantinople, conquered by the 
Turks, VII. 141. 

Constantius, Emperor, I. 43. 

Constantius, husband of Placidia, 
eel o2s 1O2: 

Consul, title of, 11. 432-4. 

Consul Romanorum, title, III. 253 ; 
hereditary in Alberic’s family, Iv. 
138 and note ; in twelfth century, 
416, 459, 461, V. 25, 188 and 
notes. 

Consuls, under Odoacer, I. 254 and 
note ; appointed by Emperors of 
ne East, 407 ; in eighth century, 

- 242, 432; under Otto IIL, 
= 450; in Gaeta and Fundi, 
Iv. 18 note ; in other districts in 
twelfth century, 459; consuls of 
the guilds, 1v. 576 and note, v, 
312 and notes. 

Consul et Dux in Campania, Iv. 18 
and note. 

Consularis of Ravenna, II. 347. 

Consulship, extinction “of, I. 355-63 
as mode of reckoning time, I. 355, 
III. II note. 

Contarini, Ambassador, VIII. 304, 
478, 639, 657-8. 

Conte Novello, vi. 175. 

Conti, family, v. 6 and note, v1. 
298 note ; acquire Poli, v. 41-2; 
genealogical tree of, 63; towers 
of, 667. 

Conti, Giambattista, VIII. 507. 

Conti, Giovanni, Cardinal, vii. 278, 

Conti, Giusto, VII. 648. 


of Monte 
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Conti, Jacopo (1199), Vv. 53. 

cet, Jacopo (died 1484), v1I. 275, 
281. 

Conti, John (1354), VI. 358, 395. 

Conti, Nicholas, vi. 51. 

Conti, Paul, v1. 200, 230, 235, 395. 

Conti, Peter, v. 491, 493. 

Conti, Richard, v. 35, 41, 44, 56; 
Count of Sora, 62; adversary of 
Honorius III., 136-7 ; his build- 
ings, 667. 

Conti, Sigismondo, VIII. 315, 340-1. 

Conti, Stephen, VII. 226, 

Conti, Tristran, v. 142 note. 

Contrata Milicarum, v. 670. 

Contucci. See Sansovino. 

Convents in Italy, 11, 11-2; univer- 
sally entered, 54 ; entrance to, 
forbidden to soldiers, 55 ; Roman, 
in sixth century, 12, 13; in time 
of Leo III., 111. 30-2; number 
of, in tenth century, 30, 32; 
jurisdiction over, V. 60; convent 
schools, III. 140. 

Copernicus, Vi. 621. 

Copper, engraving on, VIII. 395. 

Copyists of MSS., vir. 544-50, 
558. 

Corbara, Peter of, vI. 158; Pope, 
163 ; makes submission to John 
XXII., 174; his death, 174. 

Cordova, Gonsalvo da, VI!. 
402, 411, 412-3, 475, 511, 
VIII. 14, 27, 28-9, 54. 

Corduba, Don Luis de, VIII. 435-6, 
440; 447, 455, 461, 481, 504, 
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Coreglia, Micheletto, vit. 495, 508, 
514, VIII. 2, 5, 22, 25, 28. 

Cori, v. 167 note. 

Cornaro, Catherine, Vi1. 267. 

Corneto, its rise, Ill. 103 note; 
about 1144, 494-5 and note ; 
about 1245, Vv. 258; makes war 
on Rome, 498; in fourteenth 
century, VI. 338, 428, 

Coronation, ceremony of Imperial, 
vI. 146; of Poets, 207-8; tax 
refused to Henry VII., 59; de- 


395; 
512, 
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manded by Lewis the Bavarian, 
150. 

Correr, Angelo, vi. 575 note. 
Gregory XII. 

Correr, Gregorio, VII. 643. 

Corsica, presented to the Popes, 
Ill. 36; belongs to Pisa, v. 87 
note; fief of James of Aragon, 
538. 

Corsicans, oppressed by the Byzan- 
tines, II. 99 note; their convent 
in Rome, II. 31 note; settled in 
Portus, 101; obliged to provide 
bail, VII. 255 note; Corsican 
bishops, IV. 389. 

Corsignano, VII. 177. 

Corsini, Palace, VII. 687, 732. 

Corso, VII. 226 note, 677, 758. 

Corso, Peter Latro, Iv. 386, 389. 

Corso, Stephen, Iv. 321, 326, 327. 

Corte de Savelli, vii. 748. 

Cortenuovo, battle of, v. 192. 

Cortese, family, VIII. 355-6 note. 

Cortese, Paolo, VIII. 355. 

Coryciana, VIII. 357-8. ° 

Cosecchis, Lellus de, vi. 225. 

Cosma e Damiano, SS., I. 339-41; 
mosaics in, 341-6; quarrel with 
Farfa, 111. 443 note. 

Cosma e Damiano, SS., in Vico 
Aureo, VII. 735. 

Cosmati, Iv. 697-8, V. 639-40, 642, 
644-5. 

Cossa, family, VI. 613 note. 

Cossa, Baldassare, VI. 565, 566; 
in favour of council, 603, 605 ; 
marches against Ladislaus, 608 ; 
besieges Rome, 609 ; in Bologna, 
613. See John XXIII. 

Cossa, Caspar, VI. 554. 

Costa, Giorgio, VIII. 43 note, 53. 

Costaguti Palace, VII. 755. 

Cotta, family, Iv. 128 note. 

Cotta, Herlembald, tv. 128, 153-5, 
190. 

Cotta, Landulf, tv. 138, 153. 

Council of Ephesus, 1. 184; 
Lateran, of 649, 11. 145-6; sixth 
Oecumenical, 166; Trullan, 182 ; 


See 
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of 731, 242-3; of $69, 111. 161 ; 
of 1046, IV. 54; of 1047, 68; of 


1074, 182)>4. of TOK, e1SS son 
1076) 91085 Of MEII25) (356m mon 
1123, 400; of 1139, 442; of 


1179, 605; Lateran, of 1215, v. 
tor; of Lyons, 243, 465-9 ; of 
Pisa, VI. 602, 604-7; of Con- 
stance, 641-9, 662-4; of Basle, 
see Basle; of 1512, VIII. 101-3, 
241-2. 

Counties in Italy, origin of, 111. 
450. 

Counts, in the Campagna, Iv. 18 
note. See also Comites. 

Cow of Myron, I. 456. 

Crescentianz, Titulus, 1. 271. 

Crescentii family, 111. 359, 378, 
436; their genealogical tree, Iv. 
6; their position about 1002, 6, 
28; about 1036, 43 note; their 
extinction, 13; hold S. Angelo, 
150. 

Crescentius de Caballo Marmoreo, 
III. 344, 358, 378, 380-1. 

Crescentius, Prefect of the City, 111. 
474, IV. 5, 11-5. 

Crescentius, son of Benedict, 111. 
425, 436, IV. 5, 22. 

Crescentius, John, 111. 399, 400; 
banishes John XV., 408; end 
of his Patriciate, 412; does 
homage to Otto III., 414; his 
character, 419}; revolts against 
Gregory V., 420-2: again Patri- 
cius, 422; raises John XVI. to 
Papal throne, 423; defies Otto 
III., 426; besieged, 429 ; legend 
concerning him, 429; his death, 
431 ; grave, 433-4. 

Crescentius, John (died 1012), Iv. 
5; LO pitas gto" 

Crescentius de Theodora, 111. 383 ; 
revolts against Benedict VI., 384 ; 
acquires Castrum Vetus, 459; 
his end, 486. 

S. Croce, family, vir. 269. 

S. Croce, Andrea, VII. 191, 540. 

S. Croce, Antonio, VIII. 592. 
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S. Croce, Francesco, vii. 279. 

S. Croce, Jacopo, VII. 501, 502. 

S. Croce, Prospero, vit. 269. 

Croce, Giorgio, VII. 328. 

Croce, S., in Gerusalemme, I. 107 ; 
name, 282; made over to M. 
Casino, Iv. 99 note; restored, 
698-9 ; paintings in, VII. 722. 

Crossbows, Crossbowmen, VI. 
402-3. 

Cross, the true, II, 132, III. 133. 

Crown, Iron, VI. 34 note. 

Croy, Adrian of, vItI. 460. 

Croy, Guillaume of, vill. 
420. 

Crucifixes, origin of, 11. 220 note. 

Crucis, S., Titulus, 1. 279 note. 

Crusade, first, 1v. 281-7 ; third, rv. 
622-3 ; of Frederick II., v. 140, 
162 ; of children, 121. 

Crusades, attitude of Rome towards, 
Iv. 287, 622-3; tithes for, v. 
360-1. 

Crypta Balbi, 1. 46. 

Cubicularis, 11. 445. 

Cum inter, Bull, vi. 116. 

Cum Sicut, Bull, vit1. 272 note. 

Cumae, conquered by Belisarius, 1. 
363-4 ; defended by Aligern, 467 
note; conquered by the Lom- 
bards, II, 216. 

Cura Palatit Urbis Romae, i. 210. 

Curator Statuarum, 1. 291 note. 

Curbio, Niccolo de, v. 240, 623. 

Cures, Il. 457, 458. 

Curia Julia, 1. 41. 

Curia Papalis, Iv. 499. 

Curia Senatus, 11. 121, 1V. 499. 

Curia Vetus, I. 41. 

Curtosum urbis, 1. 
note. 

Curtabraca, 111. 382 note. 

Cusa. See Nicholas of. 

Cybele, service of, I. 90. 

Cymelia, 11. 190 note, 4or. 

Cymis, John de, vi. 589, 591. 

Cyprus, acquired by Venice, vu. 
207. 

Cyriaci, Titulus, 1, 272. 


219, 


29, vil. 618 
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Cyriacus of Ancona, vil. 38, 590, 
600-2. 
Cyrus, Patriarch, 11. 142, 146. 


Dagobert, Abbot of Farfa, 111. 316. 

Dalberg, John of, vir. 622. 

Damasi, Titulus, 1, 270. 

Damasus I., Pope, builds Baptistery 
of S. Peter’s, I. 94-6 ; consecrates 
S. Lorenzo, 104. 

Damasus II., Pope, Iv. 2, 72, 73. 

Damian, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
II. 184, 205. 

Damiani, Peter, tv. 513; his origin 
and character, 102; greets 
Gregory VI., 51; his Gomor- 
rhianius, 76; his views on battle 
of Civita, 87-8 ; Cardinal-bishop 
of Ostia, 101; his reforms, 103; 
his penitential discipline, 104 ; 
legate in Milan, 128; in favour 
of Alexander II., 132-7; enters 
a monastery, 139; his influence 
over the Empress Agnes, 152; 
legate in Worms, 162; his death, 
162 ; culture, 173 note, 312. 

Daniel, Magister Militum, III, 109- 
Il. 

Dante, in Rome, v. 564; before 
Boniface VIII., 569 ; his poetry, 
627; his political views, VI. 17- 
24; his de Monarchia, 19, 122; 
on Henry VII., 32; letter to the 
conclave, 98; concerning the 
poverty of Christ, 122; his 
attitude towards the Renascence, 
vi. 675; his remains, VIII. 370. 

Dathus, Julius, VIII. 309, 

Dati Giuliano, VII. 650. 

Dati, Leonardo, VII. 548, 643. 

Dattus, IV, 27, 29. 

Dauferius, 111. 460. 

David Scottus, history of, Iv. 352 
note. 

Deacons, I. 80-1 note ; as adminis- 
trators of Church property, 11. 57. 

Death, Black, vi. 319-20, 426. 

Decapolis, 11. 341 note, 

Decarcones, III. 361, 530. 
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Decembrio, Vil. 546. 

Decemnovian Swamp, I. 332 note, 
365. 

Decennias, III. 530. 

Decius, Patrician, 1. 332. 

Decius Theodorus Paulinus, Consul, 
I. 355, 433-. net 

Decretals, Pseudo-Isidorian, 111, 
154-5 and note ; collection of, Iv. 
643 and note, V. 612. 

Decuriones, II. 52, 55 note, 432 
note, 

Dedel, Adrian, vi1I. 235, 269, 416. 
See Adrian VI. 

Defensor, title of, 11. 282-3 and 
notes, 358, 442. 

Defensor Urbis, vi. 658. 
Defensores, elected by the bishops, 
I,.196 note ; college of, 11. 442. 

Delegates, IV. 441 note. 

Demetrias, I. 230. 

Demetrius Meliosis, 111. 301, 344. 

Demetrius, Secundicerius, 11. 325. 

Demetrius, a Greek, VIII. 425. 

Descensus Leonis Prott, it. 348 
and note. 

Desiderata, 11. 338 ; marries Charles 
the Great, 11. 340; repudiated, 
342. 

Desiderius, King of the Lombards, 
II. 302; subjugates Spoleto and 
Benevento, 309; in Rome, 310; 
his attitude towards Constantine, 
3253; to Stephen III., 333; his 
relations with Adrian I., 344; 
requests consecration for his sons, 
3453 occupies part of the Ex- 
archate, 348; marches against 
Rome, 349; retires, 350; flies 
before the Franks to Pavia, 351 ; 
surrenders to Charles, 359. 

Desiderius of Monte Casino, Iv. 
109, 129 ; builds the basilica, 163, 
696; mediates between Henry 
IV. and the Romans, 233; re- 
moves columns, 253; his care for 
the library, 306 ; becomes Pope, 
264. See Victor III. 

Desultores, 1. 304-5. 
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Deus, Bertrand de, v1. 291-2 and 
note ; cites Cola before him, 206 ; 
in Rome, 299, 309, 310; takes 
possession of Rome for the Church, 
314-5; excommunicates Cola, 
315; recalled, 318. 

Deusdedit, Pope, 11. 113-5. 


| Deusdedit, Canonist, Iv. 310, 644. 


Diaconates, I. 279; under Adrian 
I., 11. 400; under Leo III., m1. 
29-30; in twelfth century, Iv. 
651. 

Dianc, Nicholas de, v1. 629. 

Diaries, vil. 634-40. 

Dies Irae, V. 628, 

Dietrich of Mainz, vit. 93. 

Diodati, Fra, v. 545. 

Diogenes, Byzantine officer, 1. 451. 

Dionysii, S., Convent. Sze S, 
Silvestro in Capite. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Piacenza, rv. 
214. 

Dioscorus, I. 347. 

Dipold of Vohburg, v. 52, 55, 87, 
88, 92, 95. 

Discipline, penitential, Iv. 104-7. 

Djem, Vil. 266, 395-9; 318, 345, 
365, 369, 378, 390, 394. 

Dlugosz, vil. 613. 

Doara, Boso of, v. 361, 379 note 
380. 

Docibilis, 111. 185, 268. 

Dodo, Count, 11. 334, 336. 

Dohanerius Salis, Vi. 612. 

Dolcino of Novara, vi. 
note. 

Domains, imperial, in tenth century, 
III. 453-5. See also Patrimonia. 

Domicellus Romanus, V1. 298 note. 

Dominae Rosae in Castro Aureo, 
convent, VII. 755. 

Dominicans, Vv. 112-3. 

Dominic, S., Vv. 107, 112-3. 

Dominic the mail-clad, rv. 106, 

Dominium Temporale, vi. 117. 

Domitian, statue of, 1. 457 ; bust of,” 
VII. 593. 

Domitii, tomb of, 1. 48, 

Domus Augustiana, 1. 48. 
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Domus Cultae, 11. 270-2, 391. 
Faustae, 1. 88. 
Tiberiana, 1. 48. 

Don, title of, vi. 255, 298 note. 

Donadeus of Palestrina, Iv. 321 
note. : 

Donatello, vir. 596, 657, 697, 709. 

Dondi, Giovanni, vi. 686, VII. 
600. 

Donizo of Canossa, IV. 302; codex 
of, 70 note. 

Donoratico, Boniface of, VI. 174. 

Donoratico, Gerard of, v. 428, 434, 
440, 442. 

Donus, Pope, II. 164. 

Donus, alleged Pope, III. 377 note. 

Donus, Magister Militum, II. 140. 

Doria, Andrea, VII. 498, VIII. 501, 
518, 525, 520, 531, 589, 601, 603, 
642. 

Doria, Antoniotto, VIII. 193. 

Doria, Filippino, VIII. 603, 637. 


_ Doria, Lamba, vi. 85. 


Doria, Parcival, v. 339, 356. 

Dovizi, Bernardo, vill. 195. See 
Bibiena. 

Draco, 111. 82. 

Dragona, Goffred de, v. 499. 
Drama, Renascence, VII. 649-53, 
Vill. 380-4; Latin, vil. 653-5. 
Dress in fourteenth century, VI. 

704. 

Droctegang of Gérz, 11. 276. 

Droctulf, epitaph on, II. 351 note. 

Drogo of Apulia, 1v. 81. 

Drogo of Metz, 111. 84, 86. 

Dromons, I. 429, 11. 182. 

Ducatus Romanus, I. 503-4, II. 
209, 212 note; circumference in 
eighth century, 451; under John 
VIII., 111. 192. 

Duces, Greek, I. 504-5, II. 421; 
Papal, 433-8, 447; share in 
episcopal elections, III. 122 ; their 
position after Charles the Great, 
447; outside Rome, 450. 

Duces Majores, 11. 448; Minores, 
448. 

Ducat, value of, VII. 333. 
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Duése, Jacques, vi. 100, See 
John XXII. 

Durante, William, v. 496, 609, 613, 
644. 

Dux of Rome, It. 46, 248, 259; 
abolition of, 421; in eighth 
century, 447. 

Dwerges, Hermann, VII. 20 note. 


Earthquake of 618, 11. 113 ; of 801, 
Ill, 11; of 847, 92; of 1044, 
IV. 485 of 123% and 1255, v. 
663-4 ; of 1348, VI. 320. 

Easter plays, VI. 711-2. 

Easter stations, II, 355. 

Eboli, William of, vi. 167, 175. 

Ebrimut, 1. 363. 


‘Eckhard of Meiszen, III. 429. 


Ecthesis, 11. 142, 146. 

Edistius, S., Domus Culta, 11. 391. 

Edmund of Lancaster, v. 279, 282, 
399, 347- 

Education about 600, 11. 87-8 ; in 
ninth century, III. 137-40. See 
also Schools and Learning. 

Egidius of Viterbo. See Canisius. 

Elena, S., Vil. 751. 

Elephants in Europe, VIII. 196; 
Bronze, I. 456. 

Elephantus Hebarius, 1. 
469 note, 

Eleutherius, Exarch, 11. 114. 

Eleutherius of Ravenna, It. 368. 

Eleutherius, son of Arsenius, III, 
159-60. 

Elia, Fra, v. 116. 

Elias, S., Convent of, 111, 311-2 and 
note, 

Eligio, S., VIII. 397. 

Elizabeth, wife of Conrad IV., v. 


456, IV. 


277, 409. 

Embroideries, manufacture of, III. 
105. 

Emmanuel, King of Portugal, viitr. 
196. 


Emmanuel Comnenus, IV. 508, 


95. 
Emmanuel Palaeologus. See Paleo- 
logus. 
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Emperors, ceremonial of their recep- 
tion, II. 154; their revenues, III. 
454; title after time of Maxi- 
milian, VII. 355. 

Empire, decay of, III. 170, 1743 
restored by the Germans, 335-6 ; 
theory of Innocent III. concern- 
ing, V. 67-70; remains of Imperial 
authority in Sicily, v. 81-2; 
Dante’s theory concerning, VI. 
20-4; degradation of, under 
Lewis the Bavarian, vi. 161 ; 
translation of, 122-4 and notes ; 
jewels of Western, taken to Con- 
stantinople, I. 247; sent to 
Theodoric, 260; in time of 
Federick III., vit. 127 and note ; 
orb of, rv. 18 and note. See also 
Imperium. 

Emporium, I. 51. 

Ems, Jacob of, VIII. 93, 94, 96. 

Engelberga, III. 132, 163, 167, 172, 
199, 202. 

Enkefort, VIII. 424, 433, 452, 572, 
585. 

Enoch, Albert, Vil. 545. 

Enzio of Sardinia, V. 203, 204, 255 ; 
a prisoner, 262-3; his death, 461. 

Enzio, son of Manfred, v. 398, 537 
note. 

Epigraphy, 111. 518, VII. 600-1. 

Epiphanius, Bishop, I. 238. 

Epitaphs. See Inscriptions. 

Equitii (Equitius) Titulus, 1. 270, 
II. 313 and note. 

Equitius, 11. 6. 

Erarich, I. 415. 

Erasmus, S., II. 163. 

Erasmus, S., Convent, 11. 161; 
united to Subiaco, III. 313. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, VIII. 51, 
254, 309-11, 329, 653. 

Erchempert, III. 145. 

Eric, King of Denmark, Iv. 283 
note. 

Eric of Brunswick, VIII. 637. 

Ermengard. See Desiderata. 

Ermengard, daughter of Lewis II., 
Ill, 172; marries Boso, 198. 


Erogator, II. 47. 

Esquiliae (Esquiline), Region, I. 34; 
in thirteenth century, v. 666. 

Este, Margraves of, IV, 272, VI. 
110; do homage to John XXII, 
172. 

Este, Albert of, VI. 543. 

Este, Aldobrandino of, v. 87, 88 
and note. 

Este, Alfonso of, marries Lucrezia 

' Borgia, VII. 479, 483; ex- 
communicated by Julius II., viii. 
67 ; in the service of France, 91, 
93, 100 ; absolved, 105-6 ; escapes 
from Rome, 107 ; in procession 
of Leo X., 180, 184; in alliance 
with France, 211; threatened by 
Leo X., 267; in alliance with 
Francis I., 285-6-7; dealings 
with Adrian VI., 434, 446; with 
Charles V., 529, 446; made 
Captain-General, 529-30; urges 
Bourbon to march against Rome, 
540-1 ; takes Modena, 612 ; joins 
the league, 629; makes treaty with 
Clement VII., 678, 689. 

Este, Azzo VI. of, v. 82, 83, 87, 
88 and note, 130, 203. 

Este, Azzo VII. of, v. 88 note. 

Este, Beatrice. See Sforza. 

Este, Borso of, VII. 119, 129, 181; 
Duke of Ferrara, 239. 

Este, Ercole of, v1I. 240 note ; his 
marriage, 249; his war with 
Venice, 263; in alliance with 
Charles VIII., 359, 364 ; supports 
Alexander VI., 496; his death, 
vill. 66. 

Este, Ercole, son of Alfonso, VIII. 
629-30, 669. 

Este, Ferdinand of, vir. 482. 

Este, Ippolito of, vir. 354, 482, 
506, VIII. 76, 77. 

Este, Leonora of, VII. 249-51. 

Este, Nicholas of, v1. 432, 433, 566. 

Este, Oberto of, Iv. 23 note. 

Este, Obizzo of, v. 379 note. 

Este, Renée (of France), vii. 198, 
327, 629 and note. 


ae 
orange 
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L’Estendard, William, v. 397, 343, 
483, 495 note, 533. 

Estouteville, Cardinal, vil. 149 
note, 167, 176, 218, 277, 680, 
685, 740. 

Estouteville, Girolamo, vu. 
Note, 281, 373, VIII. 506. 

Ethelbald, 111. 130. 

Ethelwolf, 111. 109, 130, 

Etherius, 11. 356. 

Eucherius 1. 122. 

Eudocia (Eudoxia) the 
Empress, I. 214 and note. 

Eudocia, daughter of Valentinian 
ites ts) 202, 204, 

Eudoxia, Empress, wife of Valen- 
tinjan III., 1. 204; marries 
Petronius Maximus, 206; sum- 
mons the Vandals, 207; a prisoner, 
210; builds S. Pietro ad Vincula, 
215; her end, 214. 

Eudoxiae, Titulus, 1, 215, 278. 

Eugenius, Emperor, I. 69. 

Eugenius I., Pope, Ul. 149. 

Eugenius II., Pope, 111. 56-64 ; 
decree of, 139. 

Eugenius III., see Bernard, Abbot ; 
Pope, IV. 492 ; escapes to Viterbo, 
493; conquers Rome, 494-6 ; goes 
to France, 501 ; excommunicates 
Arnold of Brescia, 506 ; his death, 
523; his buildings, 699. 

Eugenius IV., see Condulmer, 
Gabriel ; Pope, vil. 24; his war 
with the Colonna, 29, 303 re- 
moves Council to Bologna, 32 ; 
cited before it, 33; impeached, 
36; crowns Sigismund, 37 ; his 
war with the mercenaries, 39-41 ; 
makes submission to the Council, 
41 ; his flight from Rome, 45-7 ; 
goes to Bologna, 54; recognises 
René of Provence, 64 ; removes 
Council to Ferrara, 66; to 
Florence, 69; concludes union 
with Greek Church, 70-1; war 
with Sforza, 85-6; league with 
Alfonso of Naples, 86; return 
to Rome, 88; holds Council at 
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Elder, 
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Rome, 89; makes peace with 
Sforza, 90; fresh war, 90 ; holds 
negotiations with Frederick IIL., 
92; concludes Concordat, 96; 
his death, 97; character, 98-9 ; 
restores the university, 540 ; his 
buildings, 661-5, 700; tomb, 
703. 

Eulalius, Pope, 1. 180-1. 

Eunuchs, traffic in, 11. 372. 

Euphemia, Empress, 1. 232. 

Euphemia, S., Ch., 11. 32 note, 164 
note. 

Euphemia, Abbess, 111. 245. 

Euphemius, General, 111. 66. 

Euplus, S., Ch., 11. 144. 

Eusebio, S., Ch., 1. 270-1. 

Eustachio, S., Region, vit. 748-51. 

Eustachio, S., Ch., foundation of, 
III. 5543 quarrel with Farfa, 
440; possessions in tenth century, 
553-4 ; consecrated by Celestine 
III., 700 note. 

Eustachio, S., family, 111. 556; 
origin of, Iv. 420, 458; in time 
of Cola, vi. 298 note. 

Eustachio, S., Alkerucius, V. 431, 
432, 439 and note. 

Eustachio, Oddo, v. 517 and note. 

Eustachio, S., Tibaldo of, vi. 51, 
56 note, 135, 137, 200, 208 note, 
377 note. 

Eustachius, 
554-7: 

Eustachius, Dux, 11. 366. 

Eustochium, II. 14. 

Eustratius, Bishop of Albano, 11. 
322. 

Euthalius, I. 403. 

Eutharic, 1. 302. 

Eutyches, Abbot, 1. 228, 11. 142. 

Eutychius, Exarch, goes to Naples, 
Il, 229; installed at Ravenna, 
238; marches against Rome, 
239; against Petasius, 241 ; pre- 
sents columns to S, Peter’s, 259 ; 
is banished, 273. 

Evaristus, 1. 81. 

Exarchate, institution of, 1. 502-3 ; 


Say legend: vot, elit. 
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end of, 11. 273; ceded to the 
Pope, 295-7- 

Exarchs ratify papal election, I1. 
116, 145, 1793 series of, 114 
note. 

Excavations in fifteenth century, 
VII. 593-9. 


Excommunication, consequences of, 
III. 161-2, IV. 120 note, 220. 

Ex-Consul, title, I. 504, II. 434. 

Execrabilis, Bull, vit. 183-4. 

Execution, places of, VI. 367, VII. 
737 note, 742, 765. 

Executors of justice, VI. 453, 479 
note. 

Exercitus Romanus, 1. 135, 145-6, 
176, 247 note, 421. 

Exhilaratus, Dux, Il. 229. 


Exile, as punishment, II. 346-7, 
494 and note, III. 9. 

Exmorialis, 11. 437 note. 

Exurge Domine, Bull, vit. 269 
note. 

Ezzelino of Onara, v. 82, 87. 

Ezzelino da Romana, fights for 


Frederick II., v. I91, 203, 255; 
receives Conrad IV., 2773; ex- 
communicated, 281 ; overthrown, 
330; his death, 331. 


Fabianus, I. 81 note. 

Faggiola, Rainer della, vi. 163-4. 

Faggiola, Ugo (Uguccio) della, vi. 
82; lord of Pisa, 92, 93 ; victori- 
ous at Montecatini, 101 ; death 
of, 103, 130. 

Farfa, 11. 193; privileges of, III. 
44; lawsuit with the Pope, 45 ; 
condition in ninth and tenth 
centuries, 260; conquered by 
the Saracens, 260: condition 
about 936, 314; under Otto II. 
and III., 436-40; quarrel with 
Count Benedict, 440-3; with 
S. Eustachio, 440; with SS. 
Cosma and Damiano, 443 note; 
under Lombard law, 441-2; pos- 
sessions in Rome, 5533; enmity 
towards Gregory VII., Iv. 227 ; 
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Imperialist, 307; Regesta of, 
307 ; history of the convent, IiI. 
439 and note, IV. 308. 

Farnese, family, VI. 105 note, VII. 
352; palace, VIII. 400. 

Farnese, Alessandro, Cardinal, vit. 
351, 372 note, 409, VIII. 130, 
178, 179, 400, 415, 416 and note, 
417, 454, 616, 638, 666. 

Farnese, Gerolima, VII. 352. 

Farnese, Giampolo, VIII. 525. 

Farnese, Julia, VII. 344 note, 351, 
352; 374, VIII. 45. 

Farnese, Pierluigi, vi1l. 585, 665. 

Farnese, Rainuccio, VI. 665 note. 

Farnese, Ranuccio, VIII, 525, 556, 
564, 576. 

phe soso (Villa), 127-30, 
390, 

F cont Duke of Spoleto (about 
578), 11. 18. 

Faroald, Duke of Spoleto (about 
683), 11. 193. 

Farold, 111. 223. 

Fasanella, Pandulf, v. 234-5, 256, 
455 note. 

Fasciolae, Titulus, I. 274, 111. 28. 

Faun, Sleeping, 1. 387 note, VII. 
691-2. 

Fausta, wife of Constantine, 1. 88. 

Faustino e Giovita, SS., Ch., viii. 
2K, 

Faustus, Senator, I. 266. 

Federigo. See Frederick. 

Feet-Washing, ceremony of, 11. 56 
note, 385 note. 

Felice, S., fortress, v. 583. 

Felix, S.;/Ch:, 111. 552: 

Felix. UL , Pope, I. 258. 

Felix IV., Pope, I. 329, 338; his 


Vill, 


buildings, 339-46 ; founder of 
S. Teodoro, 11. 125. 
Felix V., Anti-Pope, Vil. 71-3, 


84-5, 91; abdication and death 
of, 109, 

Felix, Archbishop of Ravenna, Il. 
201-2. 

Felix, Grammarian, II. 409. 

Ferdinand I. (Ferrante) of Naples, 
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vil. 87, 1553; his investiture by 
Pius II., 173; war with John 
of Anjou, 186; victorious, 198 ; 
quarrels with Paul II., 234; 
agrees to provide white palfrey, 
248; joins league against the 
Medici, 259, 261; makes peace 
with Lorenzo, 264; resolves to 
extirpate the barons, 292; war 
with Innocent VIII., 292; peace, 
296; excommunicated by Inno- 
cent VIII., 311; makes peace, 
3153 forms alliance with Milan, 
316; with the Pope, 317; his 
negotiations with Alexander VI., 
337-40 ; with Spain, 341; again 
with Alexander, 348; his death 
and character, 356; opinion of 
the Papacy, 5 note. 

Ferdinand IJ. (Ferrantino) as 
prince, VII. 315, 362, 378, 379; 
King, 392; leaves Naples, 394 ; 
returns, 401 ; his death, 4o2. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, vil. 295, 
311, 344; joins league against 
Charles VIII., 393, 395, 401 ; 
makes treaty with Lewis XIL., 
473, 4773 concludes treaty of 
Blois, VIII. 44-53; goes to 
Naples and Savona, 53-4; joins 
Holy League, 88; concludes 
league of Mechlin, 191; his 
death, 214. 

Feriae Augusti, 1. 215 and note, 

Feriae, 111. 136 note. 

Fermo, acquired by the Pope, I. 
363. 

Ferramosca, VIII, 535-6, 539, 545; 
637. 

Fereate, See Ferdinand I, 

Ferrante, son of Frederick 
Altamura, VII. 477. 

Ferrantino. See Ferdinand II, 

Ferrara, a duchy, VII. 239 ; Council 
of, 66-9 ; academy of, VIII. 327. 

Ferrari, Giambattista, VII. 431, 
465, 470, 492. , 

Ferreri, Antonio, Cardinal, vii1. 


42, 52. 


of 
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Ferreri, Vincenzo, VI. 
150. 

Ferrerius, V. 364. 

Ferrucci family, 111. 384 and note. 

Ferrucci, Francesco, VIII. 682, 684. 

Ferrucius, Iv. 278. 

Festus, Senator, I. 260, 266, 317. 

Festus, Consul, I. 260. 

Feudalism, in the Campagna, I. 
275; in tenth and _ eleventh 
Centuries Lebo Ve LOG In 
the twelfth century, 327, 505; 
in the thirteenth, v. 56-61, 
157-61, 169-70. 

Fiano, tv. 138 note; Palazzo, VII. 
663. 

Ficino, Marsilio, VII. 581. 

Fidelius, 1. 369. 

Fieschi, Lewis, vi. 557. 

Fieschi, Luca, v. 592, VI. 44, 67, 


511, VI. 


97. 

Fieschi, Sinibald, v. 229. See 
Innocent IV. 

Fieschi, Urban, vil. 748. 

Fieschi, William, v. 240, 302, 305, 
307 ; tomb of, 641. 

Filarete, VII. 657, 697, 700. 

Filargo, Pietro, vi. 575 note, 607. 
See Alexander V. 

Filelfo, vil. 543, 546, 548, 566-9. 

Filiberta of Savoy, VIII. 199, 201. 

Filonardo, Ennio, VIII. 22, 486. 

S. Fiora, Counts of, V1. 45, 55. 

Fiscus, Imperial, under Otto III., 
III, 453-5. 

Fisiraga, Antonio of, VI. 30. 

Flagellae, v. 221 and note. 

Flagellants, about 1260, v. 331-4 ; 
about 1333, VI. 189-91 ; in 1400, 


555. 
Peon Scelus, Bull, v. 602 
note, 
Flajanum, fortress, IV. 137. 
Flaminius, Marcantonio, VIII. 364. 
Flavian, Grammarian, II. 409. 
Flavianus, Senator, I. 69. 
Fleet, Gothic, I. 411 note; Papal, 
under Leo IV., Ill. 93; under 
John VIII., 181 ; under Boniface 
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IX., VI. 554; under Calixtus 
IDO Wan, Tees 

Fleet, Prefect of the, 111. 472. 

Flora of Naples (Statue), 1. 50. 

Florence, battle of, I. 119; does 
homage to Manfred, v. 340; 
under the interdict, 473; political 
parties in, 568-9 ; position of, in 
fourteenth century, VI. 5; nego- 
tiations with Robert of Naples, 
40 ; besieged by Henry VII., 81 ; 
democratic, 199, 242 ; its attitude 
towards Cola, 271, 278; invites 
Charles IV., 378 ; does homage 
to him, 382, 385-6 ; forms league 
against the temporal power, 
461-3 ; appeals to the Italians to 
strike for liberty, 463-7; under 
the interdict, 472 ; sends embassy 
to Gregory XI., 475; issues 
appeal tothe Romans, 479; makes 
war on Gregory XI., 488 ; peace 
with Urban VI., 512; war with 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 563; 
centre of Renascence movement, 
675, VII. 538, 563; at war with 
Sixtus IV., vil. 2625; banishes 
the Medici, 371; at war with 
Maximilian, 408; again Medicean, 
VIII. 109; attempts to restore 
the Republic, 553, 610; besieged 
by Orange, 664, 682-6; capit- 
ulates, 686; becomes a duchy, 
687 ; population of, about 1530, 
686 ; Council of, vir. 69-71, 

Floridus, V1I. 432. 

Florins, gold, value of, 
552 note. 

Focaticum, VI. 256. 

Foderum, Ill. 455, V. 81, 129, 

Foggia, battle of, v. 305. 

Foix, Andrea de, vill. 283. 

Foix, Gaston de, VIII. 90-7. 

Foix, Germaine de, Vill. 44. 

Foix, Odet de. See Lautrec. 

Foix, Thomas de, vill. 218, 284, 


v. 289, VIII. 


474. 
Folengo, Teofilo, VIII. 377. 
Foligno, VIL 74. 


{ 
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Folrad, Abbot, 11. 266, 278, 300, 
303. 

Fondalo, Gabrino, VI. 633. 

Fonseca, Juan de, VII. 393. 

Fonseca, Peter de, vi. 700 note. 

Fonte Avellana, IV. 103. 

Fontejana, Massa, I!. 270. 

Foppa (Caradosso), VIII. 397. 

Forcheim, Diet of, Iv. 213. 

Fores, John of, vi. 66, 70. 

Forli, becomes property of the 
Riario family, Vil. 265, 3033 
conquered by Caesar Borgia, 455, 
459. 

Forma Cimbri, V1. 723 note. 

Forma Jovia, 11. -387. : 

Formiae, Massa, It. 271 and note. 

Formosus, missionary, III, 126-7; 
sent to Charles the Bald, 173; 
member of the German party, 
176; excommunicated, 1773; in 
France, 198 ; rehabilitated, 206 ; © 
Pope, 216; crowns Lambert of 
Spoleto, 217; summons Arnulf, 
218; crowns him, 221; his 
death, 223; post-mortem trial, 
225-6; burial, 230; vindicated, 
232; denounced by Sergius III., 
244. 

Fornuovo, battle of, vi1. 400. 

Fortebraccio, Braccio, See Braccio. 

Fortebraccio, Niccolo, vit. 30, 39, 
42; defeated by Sforza, 43; at 
war with him, 48. : 

Forteguerra, Niccolo, VII. 199, 200, 
201, 216, 219, 233. 

Forteguerra, Scipio, vit. 346. 

Fortin, Michael, vill. 567, 574 
note. 

Fortresses, v. 168; rents about 
1200, 169 note ; subject to Rome 
about 1396, vi. 550 note, 

Forum Augusti, I. 42, VII. 790. 

Boarium, I. 456. 

Caesaris, I. 42. 

Claudii, 111. 344 note. 
Nervae, I. 42, vil. 789-90. 
Olitorium, Iv. 368 note, 467. 
Pacis, I. 455. 
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Forum Romanum, under Honorius, 
I. 38; in seventh century, II. 
123; about 1000 A.D., III. 
543 ; name, IV. 376; in time 
of Poggio, vi. 722; about 
1500, VII. 767. 
- Romanum Magnum, Region, I. 
BSsenit, 377. 
Suarium, I. 38, . 
Trajanum, under Honorius, 1. 
42, 43; under Theodoric, 
297; uninjured by Narses, 
490; in eighth century, I1. 
83-5; in tenth century, III. 
546-7 ; in fifteenth, vii. 789. 
Transitorium, I. 33. 
Foscari, Marco, his verdict on 
Clement VII., Viti. 510, 
Foschi, Angellotto de, vir. 89 note. 
Fossa Latronis, IV. 431 note. 
Trajana, I. 400. 


- Fossalta, battle, v. 263. 


Fountains, 1. 55; of S. Peter’s, 
320, II. 385, Vil. 689 and note. 

Fracastoro, VIII. 367-8. 

Francesca Romana, S., VII. 99-100, 
VIII. 560. 

Francesca Romana, S. (Ch.), see 
S. Maria Nova; renamed, III. 
106, VII. 99; mosaics in, III. 
106. 

Francesca, S., a Ripa, Vil. 736. 


_ Francesco, S., in Trastevere, V. III. 


Francis I. of France, victorious at 
Marignano, VIII. 203; conquers 
Milan, 205; alliance with Leo 
‘X., 207; meeting with him, 209 ; 
fresh treaty with him, 211 ; con- 
cludes peace of Noyon, 219 ; can- 
didate for the imperium, 259-61 ; 
first war with Charles V., 283; 
excommunicated, 284; breach 
with Adrian VI., 448; war in 
Provence, 462; in Milan, 463 ; 
besieges Pavia, 463; forms alli- 
ance with Clement VII., 468; 
defeated and taken prisoner, 474; 
taken to Spain, 482; released, 
496; concludes League of Cognac, 
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498 ; league-with England, .618, 
626; peace of Cambray, 662; 
his meeting with Clement VIL., 
695-6. 
Francis of Lorraine, VIII. 471, 473. 
Francis, S., of Assisi, V. 107-10, 
114-5 ; canonised, 149 note ; his 
poetry, 627. 
Francis of Treviso, v. 358. 
Franciscans, V. 111 ; number about 
1219, 1153 as inquisitors, 161 
note ; their poetry, 627-8 ; their 
schism under John XXII., vi. 
114; their position under 
Eugenius IV., vil. 99, 571. 
Franco, family, 111. 378, Iv. 458 
and note, VI. 266 note. 
Franco, son of Ferrucius III. See 
Boniface VII. , 
Frangipane family, IV. 129-30 note ; 
their name and armorial bearings, 
403-4 and note; genealogical 
tree of, Vv. 148; branch of De 
Arco, IV. 691; their towers and 
fortresses, IV. 278, 488, 691 ; in 
thirteenthcentury, V. 46, 189, 660, 
663-4; political parties of, Iv. 
278, 488; protect Urban IL., 
' 278; Honorius II., 410; Ghibel- 
line, 416; their descendants, 417 ; 
acquire Terracina, 501 note; 
Astura, 629 note; receive in- 
vestiture from Frederick II., v. 
148 and note; Guelf, 259; raise 
claims to Tarento and Arborea, 
260 and note. 
Frangipane, Cencius, Iv. 129. 
Frangipane, Cencius John, Iv. 371, 
379 note, 380, 387, 432 note. 
Frangipani, Cencius Leonis, Consul, 
IV. 245, 263, 264, 265. 
Frangipane, Donna Bona, Iv. 387, 
404. 
Frangipane, Henry, v. 
238, 259. 
Frangipane, Jacopo, V. 45, 46, 238. 
Frangipane, Jacopo, VIII. 567. 
Frangipane, John (about 1268), 
takes Conradin prisoner, V. 443 ; 


148 note, 
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surrenders him, 445 ; isrewarded, 
447. : 

Frangipane, John Cencius, Consul, 
IV. 245, 278, 371, 404. 

Frangipane, Latinus, v. 485. 

Frangipane, Leo (about 1000), Iv. 
278. 

Frangipane, Leo (about 1108), Iv. 
326, 387, 404, 416. 

Frangipane, Oddo, Iv. 522 note, 
529, 565, 578, 580 ; his marriage, 
596, v. 148 note, 206, 207. 

Frangipane, Otto, Iv. 432. note. 

Frangipane, Peter (about 1147), Iv. 
501 note, 

Frangipane, Peter (about 1230), Vv. 
154, 189. 

Frangipane, Peter (about 1338), v1. 
164 note. 

Frangipane, Petruccius, VI. 278, 303. 

Frangipane, Robert, 1v. 404-5. 

Frascati, II. 107 ; property of the 
Colonna, VIII. 46. 


fFraternitas Romana, Vv. 417-8 
note. 

Fraticelli, VI. 115, 340,’ VII. 226, 
612. See also Celestines. 


Frederick I., Emperor, 1v. 518, 
520; his first expedition to 
Rome, 529; meeting with the 
Pope, 531; reply to the Senate, 
5360; battle in the Leonina, 542 ; 
quarrel with Adrian IV., 554-5 ; 
second expedition to Italy, 555; 
reconciliation with the Romans, 
559; his Council at Pavia, 568; 
third expedition to Italy, 577; 
before Rome, 583 ; makes peace, 
588; withdraws, 589; his wars 
with the Lombards, 557, 572; 
defeated at Legnano, 597 ; peace 
of Venice, 599; quarrel for 
Matilda’s estates, 611-3; death 
of, 624 ; character, 625, 

Frederick II., Iv. 638, v. 28, 50, 
56, 62, 80; summoned to the 
throne, 94-5; in Rome, 98; 
crowned King at Aachen, 100; 
promises a Crusade, 101 ; delays 
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it, 121; his relations to Honorius 
III., 123; crowned Emperor, 
125; goes to Sicily, 129 ; quarrel 
with Honorius, 131; meeting 
with him, 138 ; second marriage, 
138 ; renews promise of Crusade, 
138; at war with the Lombards, 
140; King of Jerusalem, 141 ; 
his Crusade frustrated, 144; ex- 
communicated, 145; his mani- 
festo, 146; gains the Romans, 
147; his Crusade, 149, I51-23 
defeats the papal troops, 152 ; 
concludes peace, 155; his edicts 
against heresy, 162 ; negotiations 
between Rome and the Pope, 
166 ; supports Gregory IX., 174 ; 
his third marriage, 181; war 
with the Lombards, 182, 187-92; 
is excommunicated, 196; mani- 
festo against Gregory IX., 197; 
at war with him, 203-5; before 
Rome, 216; negotiations with 
Innocent IV., 230; war with 
Viterbo, 232-5; peace with 
Innocent IV., 236 ; broken, 237 ; 
is deposed in Lyons, 243 ; appeals 
to the princes, 244-6 ; war with 
Innocent IV., 250; scheme of 
reform, 251; conspiracy against 
him, 255-7 ; victorious in Central 
Italy, 257 ; before Parma, 261 ; 
his death, 264; grave, 266; 
place in history, 266-72, 

Frederick III., vii. 73 ; his negoti- 
ations with Eugenius IV., 92; 
concordat at Aschaffenburg, 109 ; 
journey to Rome, 118-25; cor- 
onation, 127 ; marriage, 128 ; re- 
turn to Germany, 129; second 
visit to Rome, 236-8; death, 
355 3 privilegium to Academy, 
616. 


Frederick of Altamura (Don Fed- 
erigo), VII. 336, 347, 348, 362; 
King of Naples, 402 ; crowned, 
426; refuses his daughter to 
Caesar Borgia, 441; deposed, 
474; his death, 475. 
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Frederick of Antioch. See Antioch. 

Frederick of Austria (the Fair), vi. 
IOI, 102; crowned, 108, 109; 
reconciled to Lewis the Bavarian, 
129. 

Frederick of Austria, v1, 640, 645. 

Frederick of Baden, v. 416, 426, 
428, 432, 434, 440, 443. 

Frederick of Castile, v. 404, 414. 

Frederick of Hohenstaufen, Iv. 273, 
407. 

Frederick of Lorraine, Iv. 70, 81, 
89, 96; Abbot of Monte Casino 
and Cardinal, 99 ; Pope, 100. See 
Stephen IX. 

Frederick, son of Manfred, v. 398, 
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Frederick of Rothenburg, Iv. 584, 


B80. 9 
Frederick of Sicily, v. 535, 542, 
566, 570, 598. 


Fredis, Felix de, vi1l. 146. 
Fregoso, Giano, VIII. 105. 
Fregoso, Ottaviano, VIII. 425. 
Fregoso, Paul, vil. 266. 
Frigianum, I. 53 note. 

Frisians in Rome, IT. 425. 
Frontespizio di Nerone, vii. 787. 
Frosinone, battle of, VIII. 536. 
Frundsberg, Caspar, VIII. 469, 532. 
Frundsberg, George, VIII, 193, 219, 


425, 469, 477; 480; invades 
Lombardy, 520-4 ; marches 
against Rome, 528; his end, 


541-2; his grave, 193 note, 


Frundsberg, Melchior, VIII. 521, 
568, 635. ; 

Fulco, Archbishop of Rheims, It. 
213. 


Fulco, brother of Welf, Iv. 272. 
Fulco of Toulouse, V. 112. 
Fulgentius, 1. 288. 
Fulvius, Andreas, VIII. 333-4, 335. 
Fumone, tv. 396, V. 166 note, 534. 
Fundi, Duchy, 111. 268 ; consuls of, 
Iv, 18; property of the Gaetani, 
Vv. 586 note ; genealogical tree of 
Counts of, vi. 526. 
Fundi, Honoratus of. 
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Fundus, It. 60. 
Draconis, 111. 82 note. 
Mercurianus, II. 393 note 
Pompeianus, II. 393 note. 
Fusco de Berta, Iv. 620 note, VI. 
78 note, 199 note, 321, 513, 699. 


Gabella, vi. 257. 

Gabellarius, V1, 612, VII. 231. 

Gabi, 11. 272, 

Gaeta, about 781, 11. 375; makes 
treaty with Rome, III. 92; war 
with Ptolemy of Tusculum, Iv. 
374 and note ; privilegium granted 
to, by Gregory IX., v. 151 and 
note; consuls of, Iv. 18 note; 
dukes, 445 and note, 455 note. 

Gaetani family, v. 206 note ; origin 
of, 528; genealogical free of, 
540, VI. 526 note; rise to power 
of, V. 551 and note, 581-6; their 
fortresses in Rome in thirteenth 
century, 573-43; build Capo di 
Bove, 673 ; war with the Colonna, 
604-5 ; proscribed by Cola, vr. 
287 ; their palace, 526 note, VII. 
730; deprived of their property 
by Alexander VI., 450; rein- 
stated, VIII. 41. 

Gaetani, Bello, v1. 198 note, 403. 

Gaetani, Benedict, v. 517, 522, 525, 
527; becomes Pope, 528. See 
Boniface VIII. 

Gaetani, Benedict, Count Palatine, 
V. 540, 605 note, VI. 79, 146 note. 

Gaetani, Bernardino, VII. 451. 

Gaetani, Cesare, VIII. 507. 

Gaetani, Christopher, vI. 597. 

Gaetani, Federigo, VIII. 642. 

Gaetani, Francesco, V. 540, 555, 589, 
590, 603, 619, 638, VI. 175 note, 

Gaetani, Guglielmo, VII. 450, VIII. 


Gaetani, Honoratus, I. of Fundi, vr. 
482, 486, 487 ; excommunicated, 
509; besieges Rome, 512, 513 
note; in revolt against Boniface 
IX., 549, 551 3 excommunicated, 
557; death of, 558. 
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Gaetani, Honoratus, II., vil. 128 
note, 450. 

Gaetani, Jacobella, vr. 503 and note, 
558 note, 

Gaetani, Jacopo, Cardinal, VI. 97. 

Gaetani, Jacopo (1380), VI. 525. 

Gaetani, Jacopo (died 1500), VII. 
450-1. 

Gaetani, John, vi. 198 note, 287. 

Gaetani, Loffred, of Caserta, V. 540. 

Gaetani, Loffred, of Fundi, v. 540, 
582, 585, 605 note, VI. 79. 

Gaetani, Napoleon John, v. 206. 

Gaetani, Nicholas, of Fundi, v1. 
198 note, 287. 

Gaetani, Nicholas, vir. 450. 

Gaetani, Onorato. See Honoratus. 

Gaetani, Perna, v. 478 note. 

Gaetani, Peter, Count of Caserta, 
V. 540, 543, 551 ‘note, 582, 583, 
584, 589, 604; fortifies Capo di 
Bove, 671, 673. 

Gaetani, Ruggiero, VII. 52. 

Gaetani, Sanzia, VI. 559. 

Gaetanus, Crescentius, Iv. 387. 

Gaianum, I. 53. 

Gaii, Titulus, 1. 273. 

Galeana, V. 297, 317-8. 

Galeria, 11. 391; restored by 
Gregory IV., 111. 81; Counts of, 
IV. 9, 22. 

Galgani, family, vi. 56. 

Galla Patritia, 111. 30. 

Galla Placidia. See Placidia. 

Gallese, Il. 247. 

Gallina Alba, 111. 399. 

S. Gallo. See Sangallo. 

Gallo, Niccolo, VII. 133. 

Gambacorta, lords of Pisa, v1. 381, 
386. 

Gambacorta, Giovanni, VI. 604. 

Gambacorta, Pietro, vi1. 664 note. 

Gambara, Nuncio, VIII. 527. 

Gambara, Veronica, VIII. 306, 375. 

Games, in Rome, in fifth century, 1. 
70, 140; in thirteenth, v. 170; 
in fourteenth, vi. 78, 707; in 
Ravenna, II. 204-5. 

Gandulfi, family, v, 225. 
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Garamanus Dux, Il. 372. 

Garcia, Gomez, VI. 419. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, VII. 421, 
442. : 

Gardens. See Horti and Orti. 

Gardens of Pallas, 1. 34; of Sallust, 
35 and note, 37. 

Gardeners, Guild of, Iv. 455 note. 

Gardiner, Stephen, VIII. 633. 

Gastaldi, 111. 450 note. 

Gates, ancient, I. 25 and note; 
change their names, 375 and 
note; in tenth century, III. 98, 
366 ; in time of Poggio, VI. 725 ; 
in 1454, VII. 775. See also Porta. 

Gatti, family, v. 133. 

Gatti, Rainer de, v. 232. 

Gatti, Silvestro de, VI. 139, 149, 
173. 

Guia Giambartolommeo (im- 
perial chancellor), viit. 478, 593, 
603, 610, 612, 622, 661, 669. 

Gaucelin, Jacopo, Vv. 353-4 and 
note. 

Gaudentius, S., 111. 416. 

Gaudentius, son of Aetius, I. 202, 
214. 

Gavinana, battle of, vil. 684. 

Gaza, Theodore, VII. 546, 579. 

Gebhard of Eichstadt. See Victor II. 

Gelasius I., Pope, 1. 264. 

Gelasius II., Pope, 1v. 378; escapes 
to Gaeta, 382; deposed, 383; 
excommunicates Henry V., 385 ; 
in Rome, 386; attacked by the 
Frangipani, 3873; escapes to 
France, 389 ; his death, 390. 

Gemisthos Plethon, vit. 67, 578. 

Gems, VII. 710, VIII. 396. 

Genealogies, Roman, VI. 263 note. 

Genius popult Romant, 1. 40. 

Gennadius Avienus, I. 231. 

Gennazano, VII. 12 note. 

Genoa, supports Innocent IV., rv. 
430; forms treaty with Rome, 
575-6; falls into the possession 
of the Visconti, v1. 378 ; acquires 
independence, Vi1. 64 ; conquered 
by the landsknechts, vill. 425. 
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Genoese colony in Rome, vil. 735. 

Gens Flavia, I. 37 note. 

Genseric, conquers Africa, 1. 183; 
summoned by Eudoxia, 207 ; 
enters Rome, 209; sacks the 
City, 210-8; carries off the 
treasures of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, 212-3. 

Gentile da Fabriano, VII. 714. 

Genzano, foundation of, V. 225. 

George, S., I1. 169-70 and notes ; 
churches dedicated to, II. 170-2. 
See also S. Giorgio. 

George de Aventino, III. 177. 

George, Frankish bishop, 11. 350. 

George, son of Johannicius, Il. 185, 
206. 

George, brother of John of Ravenna, 
comers 

George, Patriarch, 11. 166. 

George, Bishop of Portus, II. 202. 

George, Bishop of Praeneste, 11 

22. 

George of Trebizond, VII. 540, 546, 
570, 579, 581, 621. 

Gerard of Aleria, VI. 142, 146. 

Gerard, Count of Galeria, 1v. 48, 
49, I11, 123 and note, 130. 

Gerard of Puy, VI. 462, 464. 

Gerbert, 111. 463; made Pope, 
466. See Sylvester II. 

Gerhard, Bishop of Florence. 
Nicholas II. 

Gerhard, Bishop of Parma, v. 645. 

S. Germano, peace of, Vv. 155. 

Germanus, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, II. 245. : 

Germanus, Prefect of the city, 1. 
31. 

Germanus of Capua, Il. 79. 

Gero, Archbishop of Cologne, 111. 

76. 

Be old, Count, III. 23. 

Gerson, John, VI. 642, 643. 

Gerung, III. 43. 

Gervasius of Tilbury, Iv. 674-5 and 
note. 

Ghetto, Iv. 369; 
century, VII. 754. 


See 
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Ghibellines, in N. Italy, v. 208 ; in 
Tuscany, 407; in Sicily, 414; 
theories of, 199, 270; after 1300, 
VI. 3, 16, 24; their fortresses in 
Rome, V. 441 ; ideal of empire, 
17; position after Henry VI.’s 
death, 93. 

Ghirlandajo, Domenico, vil. 717-8. 

Giacomo, S. (Ch.), in Agosta, vir. 
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Giacomo, S., in Piazza Navona, VIII, 
582. 

Giacomo, S., a Porta Settimiana, 
VII. 732. 

Giacomo, S., di Scossacavalli, vir. 
731. 


Giacomo of Camerino, v. 654. 
Giacopa, S., del Coliseo, vi. 720, 
Giammaria, VIII. 354. 

Gianni di Guccio, VI. 369-70 and 
note. 

Giberti, Giammatteo, his career, 
Vill. 4583; secretary of state to 
Leo X., 225; to Clement VII., 
465, 466, 487, 491, 494, 505, 
508, 512, 519, 527, 537, 544, 
559; in S. Angelo, 572; set at 
liberty, 630; his humanistic 
sympathies, 364, 367 note. 

Gilberga, wife of Carloman, 11. 
340 ; escapes to Desiderius, 344, 
349; flies to Verona, 351; sur- 
renders to the Franks, 352. 

Gile, Rendages of, v1. 42. 

Gilido, Carbonis, V. 44, 46. 

Gimigniano, S. (Ch. of S. Agostino 
in), VII. 792. 

Giocondo, Fra, VIII. 141. 

Giorgio, S., in Velabro, 11, 170-2, 
v. 657. 

Giotto, Vv. 644, 652, 656-7. 

Giovanni da Fiesole. See Angelico, 
Fra. 

Giovanni da Udine, vil. 722, viii. 
391, 403, 569 note, 607. 

Giovanni, S., Decollato (Ch.), v1i1. 


399 note. 
Giovanni, S,, dei Fiorentini, virr. 


399- 
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Giovanni, S., de Genovesi, VII. 735. 

Giovanni, S., di Malva, Ill. 525. 

Giovanni, S., in Mica Aurea, III. 
See 

Giovanni, S., in Oleo, II. 403. 

Giovanni e Paolo, SS., convent of, 
I. 229, 268, 11. 153 basilica, I. 
268 ; portico of, Iv. 708 note. 

Giovanni, S., della Pigna, VII. 759. 

Giovanni, S., a Porta Latina, 11. 
402, IV. 700 note. 

Giovio, Paolo. See Jovius. 

Gipsy, statue of, VII. 592. 

Girardo de Saxo, Iv. 48 and notes. 

Giraud-Torlonia, palace, VII. 515 
note, 695. 

Girolamo, S., VII. 773. 

Gisela, daughter of Pipin, 11. 307, 
338. 

Giselbert, 1V. 27. 

Gisulf II., Duke of Benevento, 11. 


193. 

Gisulf of Salerno, 111. 330, IV. 165, 
180, 215-6, 263, 265. 

Giubileo, fortress and family, VI. 
364 note, 582 note. 

Giudecca, VII. 753- 

Giuliano, S., dei Fiaminghi, VII. 
759. 

Giulio Romano, 
401, 403, 687. 

Giustinian, Antonio, VIII. 4, 20, 
588. 

Gladiatorial games, I. 118, 301-3; 
in fourteenth century, VI. 707. 

Glass, painting on, III. 120 note. 

Glycerius, Emperor, I. 242. 

Gnesen, Archbishopric of, 111. 481. 

Gnomon, I. 48. 

Godfrey of Blandrate, v. 132. 

Godfrey the Hunchback, Iv. 161, 
181, 182 note. 

Godfrey of Lorraine, Iv. 81; 
marries Beatrix, 94; reconciled 
with Agnes, 98 ; acquires Spoleto 
and Camerino, 100; takes part 
against Benedict X., 113 ; against 
Honorius II., 132, 139 3 occupies 
Rome, 139, 141; becomes Mis- 


vill. 389, 394, 


| 


Gonzaga, 
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sus, I4I 3 at war with Richard of 
Capua, 150-1 ; death of, 161. 


| Godfrey, Abbot of Vendome, Iv. 


278. 

Godschalk, Duke of Benevento, 1. 
248. 

Gold, scarcity of, 1. 187. 

Goldsmiths, II. 400, 
guild of, vIII. 396-7. 

Gonzaga, Carlo, VII. 113. 

Gonzaga, Cecilia, VIII. 330 note. 

Gonzaga, Elisabetta, vil. 458, VIII. 
87, 218. 

Gonzaga, Ercole, VIII. 479, 561, 
586. 

Gonzaga, Federigo, second Marquis 
and first Duke of Mantua, VIII. 
449, 528, 548-9, 581, 672, 678. 

Gonzaga, Federigo da  Bozzolo 
(Condottiere), VIII. 93, 96, 222, 
267, 285, 427, 461, 477, 632. 

Gonzaga, Ferrante, VIII. 540 and 
note, 562, 579, 586, 587, 613, 
637, 685. 

Gonzaga, Francesco, Cardinal, vit. 
219, 241, 651. 

(Gian) Francesco, first 
Marquis (died 1519), VII. 38, 
400, 538, VIII. II, I2 note, 30, 
48, 62, 105. 

Gonzaga, Francesco (Ambassador), 
VIII. 492-3 note, 548, 586. 

Gonzaga, Giulia, VIII. 643. 

Gonzaga, Isabella (of Este), wife of 
first marquis, VIII. 306, 385, 479, 

Gonzaga, Leonora, VIII. 41, 218, 
615 note. 

Gonzaga, Lodovico, VI. 173 note. 

Gonzaga, Lodovico, VII. 119, 181. 

Gonzaga, Luigi (Rodomonte), VIII. 
575 and note, 603, 631, 643. 

Gonzaga, Niccolo, VIII. 531. 

Gonzaga, Sigismund, Vill. 42. 

Gordianus, II. 30, 100. 

Gorionides, Iv. 680 note. 

Goritz, VIII. 153, 314, 357, 648. 

Got, Bertrand de, Vv. 605, VI. 99. 
See Clement V. 


WANs, 71 ilies 
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Gotelin, Iv. 573. 

Gothic architecture, in thirteenth 
century, V. 637; in fourteenth, 
VI. 730. 

Goths, become Romanised, I. 336 ; 
enter the Senate, 337; their re- 
lation to E. Roman Empire, 337 ; 
leave Italy, 467 ; settle on the 
Po, 479 note; and near Rome, 
II. Ig note; character of their 
tule, 1. 467-70 ; leave the monu- 
ments unharmed, 159-63, 470-2 ; 
fables concerning them, 472-5. 

Gozzadini, Giovanni, VIII. 52, 321 
and note. 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, v. 669, VII. 716, 
792. 

Gozzoni, Boccolini dei, vil. 301, 
302 and note. 

Gracchus, Prefect, 1. 59. 

Gracilis, Tribune, 11. 328. 

Gradellae, Iv. 404 note. 

Gradus Centum, Iv. 469. 

Graecostadium, I. 42. 

Grammarians, paid by Justinian, 1. 
483; brought by Charles the 
Great to Germany, II. 410. 

Grammaticus, title, 111. 501. 

Grammont, VIII. 7, 683, 693. 

Granada, conquered by the Span- 
jards, VII. 311. 

Granaries, public, I. 308; of the 
Church, 11. 38. 

Granvelle, VIII. 595, 692. 

Graphia, 11. 283, III. 470, 502, 517, 
523, IV. 653. 

Grascieri Urbis, VI. 547 notes, VII. 
230. 

Grassis, Achille de, VIII. 455 note. 

Grassis, Antonio de, VI. 635 note. 
See Senators. 

Grassis, Paris de, vil. 636-7, VIII. 
115, 181, 339. 

Gratian, Emperor, I. 65. 

Gratian, Canonist, IV. 643. 

Gratian, Consul, 111. 358 note. 

Gratian, Superista, III. 109, I11. 

Gratiosus, Chartularius, 11. 325, 
326; Dux, 328; causes Con- 


stantine to be mutilated, 328; 
escapes to the Pope, 335. 

Gravina, Dukes of, vil. 53. 

Greek, ignorance of, in Italy in 
seventh century, If. 88, 173; 
study of, in ninth, II. 1403 in 
tenth, 469-70; in fifteenth, vil. 
597-83; im sixteenth, VIII. 346- 


9. 

Greeks, their rule in Italy, 1. 418 ; 
possessions in Italy about 660, 
Il, 151-2; in eighth century, 374 ; 
their officials, 48-53; traffic in 
slaves, 373; invade the Cam- 
pagna, Ill. 1853 possessions in 
S. Italy, 37; found dominion 
there, IV. 26-9 ; settled in Rome, 
III. 52. 

Gregorio, S. Ch., 11. 102, 

Gregoriopolis, 111. 68. 

Gregorius. See Gregory. 

Gregory the Great, his ancestry 
and youth, Il. 29-31; as nuncio 
in Constantinople, 21; return to 
Rome, 24; builds S. Andrea zz 
Clivo Scaurt, 15; erects convents 
in Sicily, 30; holds penitential 
procession, 32; ordained, 35; 
brings corn from Sicily, 38; pur- 
chases retreat of the Lombards, 
45; correspondence with Maurice, 
45; letters to Leontius, 49; 
protects threatened officials, 50 ; 
letters to Rusticiana, 54 note; 
his administration of Church 
property, 56-9; determines the 
modius, 58; appears in opposi- 
tion to John Jejunator, 96; con- 
verts England, 99 ; adopts title of 
Servant of the Servants of God, 
96 ; his exertions for recognition of 
primacy of Rome, 96 ; concludes 
peace with the Lombards, 64; 
his attitude towards Phocas, 65 ; 
founds titular churches, I. 278; 
consecrates S. Agata, 11. 78; 
founds school for choristers, 90; 
accused of destroying monuments, 
92-3; begs for restoration of 
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aqueducts, 95; his buildings, 
100-3; his attitude towards 
image worship, 219; sends sacred 
portrait to Secundinus, 222; his 
worship of relics, 73; supersti- 
tions, 77 ; attitude towards classic 
culture, 88-9; his sermons, 37; 
dialogues, 80; homilies, 41; 
death, 99; portrait, IOI ; grave, 
99 note; legends concerning 
him, 81; his remains, Ill. 73 
note ; his biographies, III. 150. 
Gregory II., 11. 215; his rule, 
216-9; protects images, 223, 
226, 227; refuses tax levied by 
the Emperor, 226; excommuni- 
cates the exarchs, 227; adheres 
to the Emperor, 228 ; letters to 
him, 230-4; induces Liutprand 
to retreat, 236; claims aid from 
Venice, 239; besieged by Liut- 
prand, 239; prevails on him 
to retreat, 240; opposed to 
Petasius, 240; his death, 241 ; 
bestows lamps on S. Peter’s, 
272. 

Gregory III., 11. 241; his council, 
242; restores the walls, 246; 
builds walls of Centumcellae, 246 ; 
acquires Gallese, 247 ; protects 
Trasamund, 249-54; writes to 
Charles Martel, 249; his build- 
ings, 245; death, 254. 

Gregory IV., 111. 65; founds New 
Ostia, 68; on the Field of Lies, 
69-70 ; institutes festival of All 
Saints, 80; his buildings, 81 ; 
care for the Campagna, 81; 
death, 82. 

Gregory V., III. 410; crowns Otto 
III., 412; holds a synod, 413; 
character of his rule, 414-20; 
flight, 420; in Pavia, 421; re- 
stored, 425; cedes Comacchio, 
Cesena and Rayenna, 458; his 
death, 462. 

Gregory VI., Iv. 50; abdicates, 
553 in Germany, 69. 


Gregory VII., see Hildebrand ; 


Gregory X., 
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becomes Pope, IV. 171-3}; re- 
ceives homage of the Normans, 
174; his claims, 175-8; plans 
a crusade, 179-80; relations 
with Matilda, 181-2; his first 
Council, 182; hostility towards 
him, 184; second Council, 187- 
8; taken prisoner by Cencius, 
191; his Lateran Council, 198 ; 
excommunicates Henry IV., 199 ; 
in Canossa, 206-10 ; negotiations 
at Forchheim, 213; again in 
Rome, 214; at enmity with the 
Normans, 215; recognises Ru- 
dolf of Swabia, 220; is deposed, 
220; deserted by the Normans, 
224; escapes to S. Angelo, 230; 
November Council, 234 ; deposed 
in Rome, 240; released by 
Guiscard, 245 ; taken to Salerno, 
255; his death, 256; schools, 
304 ; letters, 202-3, 312. 


Gregory VIII., Iv. 614-5. 
Gregory VIII., Anti-Pope. See 


Burdinus. 


Gregory IX., see Hugolino; becomes 


Pope, Vv. 142 ; demandsa crusade, 
144; excommunicates Frederick 
IL, 145; flies to Viterbo, 149 ; 
institutes crusade against Fred- 
erick II., 151; returns to Rome, 
154; gifts to the Romans, 155 ; 
peace with Frederick, 155; his 
care for Rome, 156; in Latium, 
164; enlarges the patrimony, 
165; in Rome, 166; second 
flight, 172 ; war with Rome, 175 ; 
peace, 177; declares in favour of 
the cities, 183 ; again in Viterbo, 
190 ; in Anagni, 194 ; encounters 
Frederick II., 196; encyclical 
against him, 198; at war, 203; 
summons Council, 210; _ his 
death, 217 ; buildings, 631. 

holds Council at 
Lyons, v. 465 ; his constitutions, 
468-9; in Florence, 466; re- 
cognises Rudolf of MHabsburg, 
470; his theories concerning 
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Church and Empire, 4713; in 
Lausanne, 472 ; his death, 473. 
Gregory XI., vi. 451; makes war 
on the Visconti, 462; places 
Florence under the interdict, 472; 
his war with the Florentine 
league, 474; leaves Avignon, 
4773; in Rome, 481; war with 
the league, 487-8 ; his bull con- 
cerning the conclave, 491 ; death, 

493; grave, 484, 493. 

Gregory XII., see Correr, Angelo ; 
Pope, VI. 586; negotiates with 
Benedict XIII., 588; goes to 
Viterbo and Lucca, 591, 599; 
his attitude towards Ladislaus, 
598 ; seeks to prevent the union, 
599; deserted by his cardinals, 
601 ; convokes a Council, 602 ; 
at Rimini, 603; deposed at 
Pisa, 606 ; holds synod at Civi- 
dale, 607 ; at Gaeta, 615, 621 : at 
Cesena, 622; summoned before 
Council, 633 ; abdicates, 645-6; 
his death, 646. 

Gregory, Anti-Pope to Benedict 
VIII, 1v. 14-5. 

Gregory of the Aventine, III. 301. 

Gregory, brother of Benedict IX., 
IV. 41, 47, III, 138 note. 

Gregory de Cannapara, III. 300. 

Gregory of Catino, Iv. 307. 

Gregory, envoy of Constantine V., 
II. 294. 

Gregory, Dux, 11. 448 and note. 

Gregory, Greek admiral, III. 181. 

Gregory, Magister Militum, 111. 116. 

Gregory, Nomenclator, 111. 177. 

Gregory, Prefect, II. 21, 46, 50. 

Gregory of Ravenna, II. 368. 

Gregory, Bishop of Tours, II. 25. 

Gregory of Tusculum, II. 472, 
490, IV. 9, 10, 11, 320. 

Gregory, Bishop of Vercelli, Iv. 
I4I. 

Eriant: Domenico (Cardinal), vit. 
354, 677, VIII. 63, 114, 219, 
AI5, 453; his library, 315. 

Grimoald, King, 11, 153. 
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Grimoald IT. of Benevento, 11. 382. 

Grimoald III. of Benevento, 11. 
382, 489. 

Gritti, Andrea, VIII. 62, 220, 448, 
498. 

Grossus, Iv. 618 note. 

Grotesques, VIII. 391. 

Grotta Ferrata, founded, III. 463 
note, Iv. 10; Greek character of, 
72 note; condition in thirteenth 
century, V. 227 ; Council of, 210; 
buildings of Julius II., vir. 686 ; 
library about 1432, 547. 

Guaiferius of Salerno, 111. 181-2. 

Guaimar of Salerno, III. 259. 

Guaimar IV. of Salerno. See 
Waimar. 

Guarino, VII. 538, 543, 546, VIII. 
346. 

Guastalla, Council of, rv. 324. 

Gubernator Urbis Romae, Vil. 54 
note. 

Gubernatores Camerae Almae Urbis, 
VI. 571 note, 573. 

Gubernatores Pacts et Libertatzs, 
VI. 470 note, 573; the last, vir. 
440 note. 

Guelfs in N. Italy, v. 203; in 
Rome, 362-3 ; in Tuscany, 407- 
8; banished from Rome, 418 ; 
their theories after 1300, VI. 
3-53 league of, 461-3. 

Guglielmus de Morbeka, v. 618. 

Guicciardini, his position, VIIt. 
284; as papal general, 518-9, 
529, 541; summoned to Rome, 
544; his opinion of the Pope’s 
position, 546; urges relief of 
Rome, 600, 612 note, 659; 
governor in Bologna, 689. 

Guidin, I. 479 note. 

Guido, brother of Lambert of 
Spoleto, 111, 181. 

Guido, founder of Order of S. 
Spirito, Vv. 635. 

Guido, Consiliator, Iv. 510. 

Guido of Arezzo, IV. 302-3. 

Guido of Castello, Iv. 485-6. Sce 
Celestine IT. 
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Guido of Crema, IV. 567, 572. 
Paschalis III. 

Guido, Archbishop of Milan, Iv. 70. 

Guido, Lord of Norma, v. 58. 

Guido of Praeneste, V. 72. 

Guido I., Duke of Spoleto, 111. 90. 

Guido II., Duke of Spoleto, 111. 
181, 203; deposed, 206; rein- 
stated, 207 ; victorious over the 
Saracens, 211; his power, 213; 
becomes King of France, 213 ; 
of Italy, 2135) Emperor, 214); 
appoints Lambert co-regent, 217 ; 
his death, 219. 

Guido of Tuscany, 111. 276; marries 
Marozia, 278; 279, 283. 

Guido of Velate, Iv. 70, 128, 153, 


155. 


See 


Guido. of Vienne, IV. 359, 390. 
See Calixtus II. 
Guidobaldo of Urbino. See Monte- 


feltre, Guidobaldo. 
Guidocerius, VIII. 321, 650. 
Guinegate, battle of, VIII. 194. 
Gulfard, Abbot, I1. 350. 
Gulielmus Bibliothecarius, III. 150 
note. 
Gumpert of Brandenburg, VIII. 567, 
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Gundebald, 1. 242. 

Gunsalvus of Albano, tomb of, v. 
645. 

Gunther of Cologne, III. 131, 134; 
is amnestied, 156 note. 

Gunzelin, v. $4, 132. 

Gunzo of Novara, [11. 505 note. 

Gurk, cardinal of. See Lang and 
Perauld. 

Gymnasium Caballint Montts, Vi11. 
347. 

Gyraldi, VIIl. 327, 349, 356, 650. 

Gyrolus, VII. 775. 


Habsburg, john of, vi. 417. 

Habsburg, Rudolf of. See Rudolf. 

Hadrian, Emperor, bust of, vIi. 
691; mausoleum of. See S. 
Angelo. 

Hahn, Ulrich, vil. 551-4. 
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Haimerich, Iv. 419, 444. 

Hair, transmission of locks of, 11. 
174 note, 307. 

Halynard of Lyons, IV. 71. 

Hanno of Cologne, Iv. 
146-7. 

Haro, Diego Lopez de, vil. 344-6. 

Haroun al Raschid, 11. 463. 

Hatto, Bishop of Fulda, 111. 332. 

Hawkwood, John, VI. 417, 419, 
442, 463, 473, 527, 563. 

Haymerich, Cardinal, v1. 235. 

Hebrew, study of, in fifteenth 
century, VII. 285. 

Hedwig of Swabia, III, 507. 

Heimburg, Gregory of, VII. 
note, 185 and note. 

Helena, mother of Constantine, her 
grave, I. 106; founds S. Croce, 
107; theft of her remains, III. 
73; her sarcophagus, IV. 524 
note. 

Helena, daughter of Constantine, I. 
106, 

Helena, wife of Manfred, v. 346, 
398-9. 

Hell, supposed site of, 11. 79. 

Henoticon, I. 266. 

Henry II., at war with Arduin, Iv. 
7; recognises Benedict VIII., 
14, 16; Patricius of the Romans, 
16; crowned Emperor, 17; his 
diploma, 19; revolt against him, 
22; returns to Germany, 23; 
marches against the Greeks, 29 ; 
his death, 32. 

Henry III., tv. 47 ; comes to Italy, 
543 attends Council at Sutri, 54; 
Synod in Rome, 56; causes 
Suidger of Bamberg to be elected 
Pope, 56-7; his coronation, 58-9; 
Patricius, 64; goes to Campania, 
68 ; his relations with Boniface 
of Tuscany, 70; appoints Damas- 
us, 72; and Leo IX., 743) ratis 
fies Leoin possession of Benevento, 
80; appoints Victor II, 94: 
accompanies him to Italy, 95; 
his death, 97. 


140-2, 


172 
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Henry IV., Iv. 97; Patricius, 126, 
130; unsuccessful expedition to 
Italy, 150; marries, 162 ; ratifies 
election of Gregory VII., 172; 
his victory on the Unstrut, 189 ; 
breach with Gregory VII., 190; 
summons Council at Worms, 195 ; 
excommunicated, 199 ; at Tribur, 
205; at Canossa, 207; at Pia- 
cenza, 210; deposed at Forcheim, 
213; at war with Rudolf, 214; 
again excommunicated, 220; puts 
forward anti-pope, 220 ; goes to 
Italy, 224; before Rome, 225 ; 
forms alliance with Alexius, 
226; besieges Rome for third 
time, 229; takes the Leonina, 
231; his treaty with the Romans, 
233; goes to Campania, 237; 
enters Rome, 239; crowned, 
240; besieges S. Angelo, 242 ; 
leaves Rome, 244; Conrad’s 
defection from, 277 ; attitude to- 
wards Crusades, 293-4; his death, 
298, 324; his remains, 339. 

Henry V., tv. 298, 324 ; his expedi- 
tion to Rome, 329; treaty with 
Paschalis II., 237 ; his coup a’état, 
340-2 ; takes the Pope a prisoner, 
343; his battle in the Leonina, 
345; leaves Rome, 346; fresh 
treaty with the Pope, 350-1; 
crowned, 352; excommunicated, 
359; claimant for Matilda’s 
estates, 363; in Rome in 1117, 
371-2; in 1118, 381; procures 
election of Gregory VIII., 383-4 ; 
again excommunicated, 385, 392 ; 
rebellion in Germany, 392; Con- 
cordat of Worms, 398 ; his death, 
402, 

Henry VI., 1v. 611; married to 
Constance, 613 ; ravages Latium, 
614; Emperor, 627; marches 
against Tancred, 629 ; subjugates 
Sicily, 635; his proceedings in 
Italy, 636-7; his vassal princi- 
palities, 636 ; death, 638. 

Henry VII., King of the Romans, 


VI. 13; at Lausanne, 26; in 
Italy, 29; his character, 31; 
crowned in Milan, 33; revolt of 
the Torri against, 34;  besieges 
Brescia, 35-7; in Genoa, 38; 
his negotiations with Robert of 
Naples, 39, 40, 43; at Pisa, 42; 
march to Rome, 43-6; in the 
city, 47, 52-6; his speech to the 
nobles, 49, 50; parliament, 57 ; 
coronation, 59-61; edict against 
heretics, 61 note; -alliance with 
Frederick of Sicily, 63; attacks 
fortress of Cecilia Metella, 64; 
in Tivoli, 65 ; rejects demands of 
Clement V., 69; in Tuscany, 72; 
his plans, 76; besieges Florence, 
81; preparations against Naples, 
83, 85; his death, 87; grave, 
88 ; character, 89, 90. 

Henry III. of England, v. 252, 279, 
282, 303, 309, 347, 348. 

Menry VII. of England, vit. 406. 

Henry VIII. of England, virt. 88, 
92, 191, 198, 259, 434, 485, 498, 
618, 627, 633, 639, 697. 

Henry II. of France (Orleans), 
VIII. 693. 

Henry the Proud, Iv. 364 note, 433, 
430. 

Henry, eldest son of Frederick IT., 
v. 98; King of the Romans, 123 ; 
revolts, 174; a prisoner, 181, 
191 ; his death, 273 note. 

Henry, third son of Frederick II., 
VaZTe 202) 

Henry, son of Manfred, v. 398, 537. 

Henry, son of Richard of Cornwall, 
Vv. 457-8. 

Henry, Duke of Bavaria, 111. 482 
note, 489, 490, IV. 7. 

Henry of Castile. See Arrigo. 

Henry of Flanders, V1. 44, 65, 70, 
82, 88, 92. 

Henry of Halem, vi. 128. 

Henry the Lion, Iv. 542 note. 

Henry Raspe, V. 254, 260. 

Henry of Steiermark, VI. 111. 

Hens, sacred, I. 264. 
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Heracleonas, IJ. 141. 

Heraclian, 1. 168, 173. 

Heraclius, Emperor, Il. 114, 116; 
presents roof of Temple of Venus 
and Rome, 120; sends head of 
S. Anastasius to Rome, 131; a 
Monothelite, 142. 

Heraclius Constantinus, Il. 141. 

Heraclius, eunuch, I. 202, 

Hercules, Farnese, 1. 50; Capito- 
line, vil. 593; Bronze, redis- 
covered, I, 1533 torso of the 
Belvedere, VIII. 145. 

Heredia, Fernandez de, VI. 477, 
482. 

Heresy, Heretics, condemned by 
Tucius SUD, sive O12 eine teat 
teenth century, V. 105-7 ; in Italy 
(about 1230), 156; burnt in 
Rome, 157; edict of 1231 con- 
cerning, 1593; laws of Frederick 
II. concerning, 126, 162 and 
note; persecution of, under 
Boniface VIII., 548-9 and notes ; 
edict of Henry VII. regarding, 
VI. 61 note. 

Heribert of Cologne, III. 492, 495. 

Heribert of Milan, Iv. 33, 35, 44, 
45, 46, 70. 

Hermann, V. 155. 

Hermannis, Felcino de, VI. 627. 

Hermits in tenth century, 111. 465 ; 
in eleventh, Iv. 101-4 ; on Monte 
Majella, vi. 340. 

Hesius, Dietrich, VIII. 433. 

Hesz. See Bemelberg. 

Hetaerae, VIII. 306-8; quarter of, 
VII. 761. 

Hieronymites, VII. 664, 

Hilary, Pope, 1. 230; his buildings, 
234, II. 137. 

Hildebald, Archbishop of Cologne, 
11. 481, 486. 

Hildebald, Bishop of Worms, III. 


410. 
Hildebert of Tours, Iv. 248, 250, 
Hildebrand, Iv. 51; his origin, 
167-8 ; chaplain of Gregory VI., 
51; goes to Germany, 69; sub- 
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deacon of Leo IX., 75; his 
programme, 93-4; puts forward 
Gebhard of Eichstadt, 94; raises 
Stephen IX. to the Papacy, 100 ; 


archdeacon, I01; opposed to 
Benedict X., 112; alliance with 
the Normans, 115, 119, 122; 


procures election of Alexander, 
II. 129; Chancellor, 132; growth 
of his power, 148 ; becomes Pope, 
167. See Gregory VII. 

Hildebrand, King of the Lombards, 
II. 260. 

Hildebrand, Duke of Spoleto, 11. 
363, 375. 

Hildebrand of Farfa, 111. 314-5. 

Hildegarde, wife of Charles the 
Great, II. 342. 

Hilduin of Treves, III. 134. 

Historia gestorum viae Hierosol, WV. 
290 note. 

History, Historians, in tenth century, 
IIT. 513-5; in twelfth, rv. 649- 


51; in thirteenth, v. 620-6; 
in fourteenth, vi. 686-90; in 
fifteenth, VII. 624. 

Hohenburg, Bertold of, v. 284, 


301-2, 304, 307, 308. 
Hohenstaufen family, 1V. 213, 273, 
407. 


Holes, in monuments, I. 471 and 
note, 
Homer, translated, VII. 546 and 


note, 

Honoria, I. 192; offers her hand to 
Attila, 193 ; a prisoner, 194. 

Honorius, Emperor, confiscates 
property of the temples, 73; 
builds S. Paolo, 100; his entry 
into Rome, 115; prohibits 
gladiatorial games, 118; refuses 
to treat with Alaric, 131; holds 
negotiations with him, 134-5; 
takes Athaulf into his service, 
171; xeturns to Rome, sr74% 
decides papal election, 181 ; his 
death, 182; mausoleum, 98, II. 
217, 


Honorius I., Pope, 1. 116; his 
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buildings, 118-33; erects mills, 
133; death, 134; condemned, 
167. 

Honorius II., see Lambert of Ostia ; 
his election, IV. 406; invests 
Robert II. with Capua, 409; 
Roger II. with Apulia and 
Calabria, 409 ; his death, 410. 

Honorius II., Anti-Pope. 
Cadalus. 

Honorius III., v. 118-9; crowns 
Peter of Courtenay, 120; furthers 
the Crusade, 121 ; his relations 
towards Frederick II., 122-3; 
towards the Romans, 124; 
crowns Frederick, 125; mis- 
understandings with him, 131; 
war with Richard Conti, 137; 
meeting with Frederick, 138; 
declares in favour ofthe Lombards, 
140; his death, 141; confirms 
Franciscan order, 110; Domini- 
can, 113; his culture, 611; his 
buildings, 631, 654. 

Honorius IV., v. 503; his death, 
507 ; his buildings, 634 ; colonises 
the Aventine, 665-6 ; his grave, 
643. 

Hormisdas, Pope, I. 321. 

Hormisdas, a Persian, I. 43. 

Horrea, Region, 111. 530 and note. 

Horse tamers, statues of, VI. 715. 

Horses, papal, 11. 59 note; races, 
VI. 710 note. 

Horta, 11. 2573; surrounded with 
walls, III. 103; marchiones of, 
255 note. 

Horti Colotiani, vill. 313. 

Domitii, I. 53. 
Largiani, 1. 38. 
See also Gardens, 

Hospitals, 1. 321; 
century, V. 635-6. 

Hospital, English, vil. 664. 

German. See S. Maria dell’ 
Anima. 
in Via Lata, I. 449. 
Hospitium Campanae, VII. 94 note. 
Houses, Roman, number of, in fifth 


See 


in thirteenth 
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and sixth centuries, I. 55, 147; 
condition in tenth, III. 535-7. 
See also Architecture. 

Hrodgarius, III. 502. 

Hubert of Farfa, 111. 441. 

Hugo of Alatri, Iv. 382, 386 note, 

8. 

Hugo Candidus, Iv. 124, 126, 
149; envoy in Spain, 177; 
opposed to Gregory VII., 189 ; 
in Worms, 195 ; Cardinal bishop, 
240 note. 

Hugo of Cyprus (Lusignan), V1. 401, 
405. 

Hugo, Abbot of Farfa, 111. 425, 
437, 439-49, IV. 22, 307. 

Hugo, Bishop of Lyons, Iv. 235, 
262, 265, 268. 

Hugo of Provence, Ill. 276; 
becomes King of Italy, 277; his 


character, 283-4; deprives 
Lambert of Spoleto of sight, 
285; marries Marozia, 286; 
escapes from Rome, 290; 
besieges Rome, 303-4; his 
relations with Byzantium, 319 ; 
makes Lothar co-regent, 319; 
besieges Rome, 319-20; his 
struggle with Berengar, 320; 


treaty with Alberic, 321. 

Hugo of Tuscany, 111. 480, 482, 
484, 489-90. 

Hugo of Vermandois, Iv. 290. 

Hugo, Prefect of the city, Iv. 424 
note. 

Hugo, son of Robert of France, Iv. 
32. 

Hugolino, Cardinal, v. 53 note, 77, 
110, 128, 142, See Gregory 
IX. 

Humanists, vil. 540-60; German, 
619-23, VIII. 251-2, 350. 

Humbert of Silva Candida, Iv. 89, 
109. 

Humbert of Subiaco, Iv. 309. 

Humphrey of Apulia, Iv. 84, 90, 
119. 

Hungarians invade Italy, 111. 236-7 ; 
conquer Pavia, 272; in the 
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Campagna, 2743; conversion of, | 
477. 

Hungary, conquered by the Turks, 
Vite S075 

Hunnerich, I. 214. 

Huss, John, vi. 644, 645, 663. 

Hutten, vill. 66 note, 251, 255, 
272, 358. 


Iconoclasts, Lombard, 
290; Frankish, 111. 
note. 

Igilium, 1, 168. 

Ignatius, Patriarch of Constanti- | 
nople, III. 123. 

Ignorance, in Rome, in ninth century, | 
III. 145-7, 498 ; in eleventh, Iv. | 
300-2 ; in thirteenth, v. 610. 

Ildebrandino of S. Fiore, v. 36 and 
note, 87 and note. 

Ildibad, 1. 413-4. 

Image worship, 11. 218; edict | 
against, 225 ; restored, 380. 

Images, wonder-working, VIII. 162 | 
note. 

Imbussolatort, V1. 548 note, VII. | 
228. 

Imilia of Palestrina, IV. 321 note. 

Imiza, III. 345 note, 506. 

Immo, II. 306. 

Imola, acquired by the Pope, II. 314. 

Imperial guard, III. 452. 

Imperiola, Peter, 111. 345 and note. 

Imperium, its significance, I. 5-7, 
Il. 502-4; its translation to the 
Franks, 504-6 ; theory of Lewis 
II. concerning, Il. 164-7 ; under 
the Ottos, I11. 334-5. See also 
Empire. 

Importunus, Senator, I. 307. 

Imprendente, Richard, v1. 369. 

Ina, King of Wessex, I1. 425-6. 

In Contumactam, sentence of, V1. 
560 note. 

Indictions, I. 356 note. 

Indulfus, 1. 467. 

Induleoentiae Romae, Vi1. 603 note. 

Indulgences, VI. 542, VIII. 246-8, 


Il. 243-4, 
117 and | 


Infessura, VII. 138, 283-4, 639-40.. 
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Ingebald, 111. 316, 358 note. 

Inghirami, Fedra, VIII. 316-7, 321, 
382, 

Ingiltrude, III. £30. 

Ingoald, Abbot, TI. 45. 

Innocent I., Pope, I. 116, 130, 131, 
154; consecrates S. Vitale, 267. 
Innocent II., IV. 420; in France, 
422; recognised, 429; crowns 
Lothar, 432 ; flies, 433 ; returns, 
439 ; makes peace with the Pier- 
leoni, 441; builds ad Aquas 
Salvias, 441; his Lateran Council, 
442 ; war with Roger of Sicily, 
443 ; recognises Roger, 444 ; war 
with Tivoli, 448 ; insurrection in 
Rome, 451 ; condemns Arnold of 
Brescia, 442 ; his death, 452 ; his 

buildings, 695. 

Innocent III., his ancestry, v. 5, 
6; becomes pope, 7 ; makes the 
prefecture a papal office, 17 ; ap- 
points the Senator, 23; restores 
the State of the Church, 26-30 ; 
subjugates Tuscany, 35; goes to 
Palestrina, 42; in the civil war, 
44, 47 ; acquires right of electing 
Senate, 48 ; guardian of Frederick 
TL, 52 3) anlSw [taly, eon awaac 
nepotism, 62-3; declares in 
favour of Otto IV., 70; obtains 
capitulation of Neuss, 70; war 
with Philip, 72, 75 ; crowns Peter 
of Aragon, 743; reconciled with 
Philip, 77; recognises Otto IV., 
793 breach with him, 91; ex- 
communicates him, 93 ; summons 
Frederick Il., 97; his Lateran 
Council, ror ; death, ror ; char- 
acter, 102-3; attitude towards 
the heretics, 106; towards S. 
Francis, 110; S. Dominic, 113 ; 
his treatise, De Contempiu Mundi, 
609 ; his buildings, 631. 

Innocent III., Anti-Pope, Iv. 605. 

Innocent IV., v., Ill. 229; enters 
Rome, 231 ; peace with Frederick 
II., 236 ; escapes to Genoa, 240 ; 
to Lyons, 243; his theory of 
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the Papacy, 247-8; war with 
Frederick II., 252-5; invited 
back to Rome, 258; returns, 
274; bestows Sicily on Edmund 
of Lancaster, 279 ; in Rome, 280 ; 
in Anagni, 300; his duplicity, 
303 ; in Naples, 304 ; death, 305 ; 
character, 306-7 ; founds school 
of law, 612. 
Innocent V., v. 473-4. 


Innocent VI., vi. 336; sends Al- | 


bornoz and Cola to Italy, 355; 
makes Cola Senator, 363 ; recalls 
Albornoz, 395; reorganises the 
Senate, 395 ; his death, 406. 

Innocent VII., vi. 568; accepts 
the October constitutions, 570 ; 
crowned, 573; flies from Rome, 
578; returns, 581; truce with 
Ladislaus, 582; restores the 
university, 583, 680; his death, 
583. 

Innocent VIII., vir. 289-318 ; his 
death, 318; character, 319; 
buildings, 689-90 ; tomb, 704. 

Innocentius, I. 422. 

Inns, VII. 94 note, 732, 741-2. 

Inquisition, v. 107, 160-3, 548-9 
notes ; in fourteenth century, VI. 
115 and notes. 

Inquisitors, v. 157, 548-9. 

Inscriptions, German, in Rome, VI. 
54 and note; first Italian, v1. 
699 note; collected by Cola, 
683-4; collections in fifteenth 
century, VII. 600-3 ; in sixteenth, 
VIII. 332; sepulchral, of time of 
Belisarius, 1. 449; of eighth 
century, II. 412. 

Insula, family of, VI. 203 note, 298 
note, 363 note. 

Insula, Guido del, vi. 298 note, 
363 note. 

Insula, Lycaonia, I. 55, 

note, V. 358 note. 
Ponti Veneni, VI. 45 note. 
Sacra (Portus Romani), 1. 399- 
400 notes, II. 392. 
Tiberina, 1. 54; in fifteenth 
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century, VII. 736; name, I. 
55, 237, IV. 114, V. 358 note. 

Interdict, significance of, IV. 527. 

Investiture, under Charles the 
Great, 11. 371; forbidden to lay- 
men, IV. 188-9, 332; ratified by 
the Emperor, 350, 352; revoked 
by Lateran Council, 358; re- 
nounced at Concordat of Worms, 

Iolanthe, Empress, Vv. 120, 121, 
138, I41, 151 note. 

Irene, Empress, restores image 
worship, II. 380; seeks an alliance 
with Charles the Great, 381; 
overthrown, III. 12. 

Irmengard, wife of Adalbert of 
Ivrea, III. 276-7. 

Irmengard, wife of Lothar I., 111. 
41-3. 

Irmengard, wife of Lewis the Pious, 
III. 34, 41. 

Imerius of Bologna, Iv. 384. 

Isaac, Exarch, 11. 116; robs Lateran 
treasury, 135; at war with 
Maurice, 140; his death, 140; 
tomb, 140-1. 

Isaac, Byzantine officer, I. 429, 430, 
431. 

Isabella, Empress, Vv. 181, 273. 

Isabella of Castile, VIII. 29, 44. 

Isabella of Provence, VII. 64. 

Ischia, name, III. 66 note, 

Isidorus, Cardinal, vir. 142, 548. 

Isis Patricia, I. 34. 

Isis and Serapis, Region, I. 31. 


Isola. See Insula. 
Isola Farnese, VI. 45 note. 
Isolani, Cardinal, vi. 639, 640, 


653, 655, 657, 659, 661, 662, 
665. 


Italy, a province of the empire, 
I. 501 ; population of, in time of 
Gothic war, 481 ; revenues of, 
in 1492, VII. 360 note. 

Ivo of Chartres, Iv. 356. 

Ivo; 9.5. Vil. 772:. 


Jacoba de Septemsoliis, v. 110, 
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Jacopo, Syndic of Rome, v. 420. 

Jacopo of Portugal, vil. 705. 

Jacopo of Praeneste, V. 211, 229. 

Jacopo of Volterra, VII. 286 note, 
548, 634. : 

Jacopo de Voragine, II. 170 note. 

Jacopone of Todi, Fra, Vv. 545, 555; 
628. 

James (Giacomo) of Aragon, V. 
404, 506, 535, 536, 566. : 
Janiculum, 1. 53; fable concerning 

it, IIT. 525. 

Januarius, S., his remains, 111. 76. 

Janus, son of Noah, I11. 525. 

Janus. See Temple. 

Jenna, v. 308 note. 

Jerome, S., 1. 58, 60, 142-7, 188, 
Lula Ae 

Jerusalem, cosmopolitan position 
of, 1. 3 ; fate of vessels of Temple 
of, 211-3 ; described by Benjamin 
of Tudela, tv. 681; embassy of 
Patriach to Charles the Great, 11. 
463. 

Jerusalem, convent, II. 315. 

Jews, in Naples, 1. 364; in Rome 
in time of Goths, 312; their 
catacombs, 30; claim treasures 
of the temple, 212; persecuted 
by Justinian, 364 ; their condition 
in eighth century, II. 425; their 
schola, 425, III. 414; in twelfth 
century, IV. 412-4; numbers in 
other cities, 413; persecution of, 
413; greet the Pope, Vv. II, 12, 
VII. 3313; pay coronation tax, 
VI. 59-60; tax for games, 711; 
seek refuge in Rome, VII. 345; 
settle in Trastevere, I, 314, VII. 
736; edict against, 514; as 
physicians, VI. 682 note ; Quarter 
of, see Ghetto. 

Joachim de Flore, Vv. 117 3 VI. 340. 

Joan, Pope, III. 111-4. 

Joanna I. of Naples, vi. 226; 
appeals to Cola, 282; crowned, 
327 note; sells Avignon, 334; 
employs Mortimer, 418; visits 
Urban V., 440; joins league 
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against the Dominium Tem- 
porale, 463; marries James of 
Aragon, 5023; Otto of Brunswick, 
502; supports Urban VI., 502, 
504; protects Clement VIL, 
518; deposed by Urban VI., 
519; adopts Lewis of Anjou, 
520; her death, 527. 

Joanna II., vi. 637 ; marries Jacopo 
of Bourbon, 653 ; employs Sforza 
against Braccio, 659 ; forms alli- 
ance with Martin V., 662; 
crowned, 667, VII. 13; elects Lewis 
of Anjou her heir, 14 ; supports 
Eugenius IV., 29; her death, 
63. 

Joanna of Valois, VII. 440. 

Jocundus, Giovanni , VII. 589. 

Johannes Diaconus, biographer of 
Gregory the Great, I. 29-30 
note, 8-9, III. 150, 508. 

Johannicius, 11. 184, 201. 

Johannopilis, 111. 187, 342. 

Jonathan of Tusculum, Iv. 578 
note. 

John, S., Evangelist, robe of, II. 77. 

John, S., the Baptist, head of, 11. 
Bee Ving Ios 

John I., Pope, I. 3223; sent to 
Constantinople, 328; imprison- 
ment and death of, 329. 

John II., 1. 348; his edict against 
simony, 349; his death, 362. 

John III., makes SS. Apostoli a 


titular Ch., 1. 489; goes to 
Narses, 497; his death, 498 
note, II. 18. 

John~IV., 11. 136); rejectsimine 


Ekthesis, 142. 

John V., II. 175. 

John VL., 11. 191-2 ; induces Gisulf 
to retire, 193 ; his death, 194. 
John VII., 11. 194; his origin, 210 ; 
buildings, 195-6; restores Subi- 

aco, 200 ; death of, 195. 

Jchn VIII., Pope, 111. 171 3 crowns 
Chas. the Bald, 173; goes to 
Pavia, 175; brings Formosus to 
trial, 177 ; seeks aid against the 
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Saracens, 179; equips a fleet, 
181 ; defeats the Saracens, 182; 
his letters, 186; buildings, 186-7 ; 
summons Council in Rome, 189 ; 
his attitude towards Chas. the 
Bald, 190; holds Synod at 
Ravenna, I91; receives Chas, 
the Bald, 193; negotiates with 
Lambert, 194-5; a prisoner in 
the Vatican, 196; escapes to 
France, 197; crowns Lewis the 
Stammerer, 198; forms treaty 
with Boso, 198 ; returns to Italy, 
199; recognises Photius, 200; 
crowns Chas, the Fat, 202 ; his 
death, 203. 

John IX., 111. 231; rehabilitates 
Formosus, 232; ratifies Lambert’s 
election, 233; at Synod of 
Ravenna, 233 ; his death, 238. 

John X., his youth, 111. 249; be- 
comes Pope, 259; crowns Beren- 
gar, 205; his war with the 
Saracens, 262-7; league with 
princes of South Italy, 268; 
summons Hugo of Provence, 277 ; 
his imprisonment, 279; death, 


279. 
‘John XI., descent of, Ill. 254; 


becomes Pope, 283; taken 
prisoner by Alberic, 290 ; ratifies 
Theophylact, 305 ; death, 305. 

John XII., 111. 328-9; becomes 
Pope, 329 ; his expedition against 
the princes in the South, 330; 
summons Otto I., 331-23; con- 
spires with Berengar, 340; his 
dissolute life, 330, 340; cited 
before the synod, 343; deposed, 
347; re-enters Rome, 350; his 
revenge, 350; death, 351. 

John XIII., 111. 357; imprisoned, 
359; in Ravenna, 368; crowns 
Otto II., 368 ; gives Palestrina to 


John XVI., his early career, 111. 


422; becomes Anti-Pope, 423 ; 
mutilated, 426 ; his end, 427. 


John XVII., Iv. 7. 
John XVIII., 1v. 7-10. 
John XIX., see Komanus ; becomes 


Pope, IV. 31 ; summons Conrad 
II., 33 3 crowns him, 35 ; invites 
Guido of Arezzo, 303 ; death of, 


39- 
John XXI., v. 475-7. 
John XXII., vi. 101; usurps im- 


perial power, 108-9; excom- 
municates the Lombard Ghibel- 
lines, 110; and Lewis the 
Bavarian, 113 ; condemns doctrine 
of Christian poverty, 115; pro- 
nounced a heretic, 130; invited 
to return to Rome, 134; his 
answer, 136; protests against 
Lewis’ coronation, 150 ; deposed, 
153 3; condemned to death, 157 ; 
his success in Latium, 172; 
absolves the Anti-Pope, 174; sub- 
jugates Rome, 176-7; his 
clemency, 178 ; negotiations with 
Lewis the Bavarian, 179; 
supports John of Bohemia, 181 ; 
intercedes between Colonna and 
Orsini, 187; his death, ior; 
character, 192-3. 


John XXIII., see Cossa, Baldas- 


sare; his youth, vi. 613 ; Pope, 
613; supports Lewis of Anjou, 
616; besieged in S. Angelo, 618 ; 
treaty with Ladislaus, 620-1 ; 
his synod, 623; announces 
Council, 624; restores freedom 
to Rome, 627 ; a fugitive, 630; 
meeting with Sigismund at Lodi, 
633; at Bologna, 634; at Con- 
stance, 640; his flight, 645 ; 
deposed and imprisoned, 645 ; 
his death, 666. 


Stephania, 374; crowns Theo- | John of Aragon, VII. 155. 


phano, 376; his death, 377. 
John XIV., III. 393, 397- 


John of Aragon, son of Ferrante, 


VII. 260. 


John XV., 398; his avarice, 407 ; | John Bellus, Iv. 389, 455 note. 


flight, 408 ; death, 408, 


John of Biserno, VI. 52. 
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John, son of Benedict, II. 425, 
A305 1V2 55 226 
John the Bloodhound, 1. 405; in 
Picenum, 408, 409; takes Vitiges 
a prisoner, 410; in Rome, 414, 
422; in Calabria, 429; releases 
Roman hostages, 447 ; defeated, 
447 ; under Narses, 462 ; against 
Tejas, 465, 467. 

John of Bohemia, VI. 25, 84, 91, 
101, 178 note, 180, 280. 

John of Brienne, v. 138, 141, 151. 

John Cannaparius, III. 515. 

John Canonicus, Iv. 651 and note. 

John, a Cardinal, 111. 351. 

John, Cardinal-vicar of Alex. III., 
IV. 573, 594: 

John Cinthi, v. 189-90. 

John of Compsa, 1. 114. 

John of Crema, Iv. 395, 411 note, 
419. 

John, son of Crescentius, 111. 360. 

John the Deacon. See Johannes 
Diaconus. 


John the Deacon, 
Sergius II., 111. $3. 

John the Deacon, of Naples, 111. 
148. 

John the Deacon, of Venice, III. 


opponent of 


513. 
John (Dux), brother of Stephen, 
III. 513. 
John of England, v. 74-5, 103.. 
John, Exarch, I. 505. 


John of Farfa, 111. 438. 

John of Gaeta, 111. 267, 268, 269. 

John of Gravina (Calabria), VI. 40, 
4I note, 43, 45, 49, 53: 55, 64, 
66, 7, 137% 

John Jejunator, 11. 96. 

John of Jundunum, VI. 144, 151-2. 

John Lemigius, Exarch, 1. 114. 

John of Lignano, VI. 506, 507 
note. 

John of Lorraine-Anjou, VII. 155, 
185-6, 198. 

John of Lycopolis, I. 70. 

John of Matha, v. 636. 

John Mincius. See Benedict X. 
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John Palaeologus. See Palaeo- 
logus. 

John of Paris, VI. 121 note. 

John Parricida, vi. 42 note. 

John, Patricius, I. 473. 

John of Piacenza. See John XVI. 

John Platina, Exarch, 11. 179 ; robs 
the treasury, 180. 

John of Poli, Vv. 147 and note, 151 ; 
Senator, 164, 166, 189-90, 195, 
206. 


John, Prefect of the city (998), I. 
440. : 
John, Prefect of the city (1013), IV. 


Tig 

John, Prefect of the city (1167). See 
Vico. 

John, Primicerius of the Notaries, 
I. 182. 

John, Bishop of Portus (1088), Iv. 


254. 
John of Procida, v. 536 note, 537. 
John, Archbp. of Ravenna (593), 


Tu 30: 

John, Archbp. of Ravenna (742), 
II. 259. 

John, Archbp. of Ravenna (858), 
Ti ee2T—3 e085. 

John of Ravenna (Humanist), VII. 
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John Rizokopus, Exarch, 11. 203. 

John Silentiarius, II. 277. 

John, Subdeacon (537), I. 397- 

John Tiniosus, IV. 114, V. 133 note. 

John, Bishop of Tusculum, Iv. 344, 
346, 355- 

John Zimisces, III. 375. 

John and Paul, SS., Basilica and 
eos See Giovanni e Paolo, 
SS. 

John, S., Knights of, order founded, 
Iv. 428 note; come to Italy, 
VIII. 445; masters of Viterbo, 


555-6; their attitude towards 
Bourbon, 5563; acquire Malta, 
678. 


Jordan I. of Capua, Iv. 151, 165, 
218, 224, 228, 232-3, 263, 205, 
275. 
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Jordan II. of Capua, Iv. 408-9. 

Jordan, Chartularius, 11. 227, 

Jordan, Sebastos, Iv. 575. 

Joseph, Dux, Iv. 5. 

Joseph, Patriarch, vil. 66, 71. 

Josephus. See Gorionides. 

Jovinus, I. 171. 

Jovius, I, 131, 134. 

Jovius, Paul (Giovio), VIII. 343-6, 
eee 356-7, 432, 572, 593, 

(e) 


Jubilee, v. 551 ; fixed to take place 
every 50 years, VI. 225, 228; 
every 33 years, 5393 every 25 
years, VII. 255 ; of 1300, V. 557- 
65; of 1350, V1. 320-7 ; of 1390, 
542; of 1400, 555; of 1450, VII. 
115; of 1475, 255; of 1500, 
457; medals, VII. 115. 

Judice, de, family, v. 119 note, 135 
note, 195 note. 

Judice, John de, v. 194, 195 notes. 

Judices, 1. 503 ; of Rome, 505, 1. 
177, 439, 11. 242; of Ravenna, 
II. 366 and note ; de Militia, 11. 
178, 229, 443 ; ordinarii, 11. 443, 
Ill. 301, 444; Palatini, 11. 443, 


the Gaetani and Colonna, 39, 40; 
his nephews, 41-6; creates 
Cardinals, 42, 54, 72; procures 
league of Blois, 43; forms alli- 
ance with Orsini and Colonna, 
45; conquers Perugia, 48; 
Bologna, 50; triumphal entry 
into Rome, 53; concludes league 
of Cambray, 49 ; reconciled with 
Venice, 63; makes war on 
Ferrara, 66; quarrels with France, 
67-9 ; takes Mirandola, 70; cited 
before Council, 77; summons 
Council, 80 ; illness of, 80 ; con- 
cludes Holy Alliance, 88; lays 
interdict on Pisa, 89; attitude 
after battle of Ravenna, 100; 
holds Council, 101-3 ; concludes 
fresh league against France, 103 ; 
absolves Alfonso of Ferrara, 101 ; 
subjugates Parma and Piacenza, 
I10; negotiations with Maxi- 
milian, 111 ; his aims, 39, 114; 
death, 115-6; tomb, 156, 583; 
buildings, 124, 131 ; collections, 
144; library, 316; statue, 52, 
74, 158. 


aie 


447, 111. 444; de clero, 11. 178, 
443; dativi, 11. 439 note, III, 
440; Romani, 446; Papal, Iv. 
156 and note; Sancta Martini, 
VI. 105 note. 


Judith, wife of Lewis the Pious, 111. 


9. 
Judith, daughter of Chas. the Bald, 


tert 30. 


Juli, titulus, 1. 268. : 
Julia, discovery of her remains, VII. 


594. 


Julian, Emperor, 1. 63-4. 
Juliani, Peter Sabba, vi. 551. 
Julius Nepos, Emperor, I. 242-3, 


247 


Julius L., I. 109. } 
Julius II., see Rovere, Julian; 


elected Pope, VIII. 17; his 
character, 18; attitude towards 
Caesar Borgia, 21-6; marches 
against the Venetians, 20; restores 
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Jus taltonis, V1. 255. 

Justin I., 1. 322, 329. 

Justin the Younger, recalls Narses, 
I. 496; sends corn to Rome, 11. 
18. 

Justini, S., in Monte Saccorum, 11. 
429. 

Justinian I., his policy, 1. 354; 
abolishes the Consulate, 355 ; 
negotiations with Theodatus, 
356-7, 362; war with the 
Goths, 362; persecutes the 
Jews, 364; his Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, 481; conduct towards 
Vigilius, 487 ; his character, 470 
note, 

Justinian II, 1m. 179, 182; at 
variance with Sergius I., 183; 
dethroned, 185 ; again Emperor, 
195; punishes the Ravennese, 
201 ; confesses to the Pope, 203 ; 
his death, 207. 

3E 
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Juturna, 11. 171. 


Kailo of Ravenna, III. 250. 

Kaloleo, 111. 300; Campus kalo- 
leonis, Region, I11. 532 and note. 

Katapan, IV. 26. 

Keys, of the Apostle’s grave, Il. 
252 and notes, 464, III. 202 note. 

Kiersey, treaty of, III. 279. 

Kleph, 11. 18. 

Knight, William, VIII. 630, 633 
note. 

Kunigunde, Empress, Iv. 17. 


Labicum, Iv. 319 note ; bishops of, 
zbid. 
Lactantius, I. 126. 
Lacus Curtius, III. 545. 
Orphei, 1. 34. 
Trajanus, 111. 408 note. 
Turni, v. 228 note. 
Ladislaus of Bohemia, VII. 119. 
Ladislaus of Naples, VI. 536; 
crowned, 541; assists Boniface 
IX., 548, 549; xegulates the 
Roman constitution, 569-70 ; 
rector of Campania, 572 ; makes 
peace with Innocent VII., 582 ; 
favours the schism, 588 ; attacks 
the State of the Church, 591; 
besieges Rome, 593-4 ; enters the 
city, 595 ; his plans, 596 ; acquires 
the State of the Church, 603 ; 
again in Rome, 603 ; excommuni- 
cated, 608; at war with Cossa, 
608 ; with Lewis of Anjou, 616-7 ; 
besieges John XXIII., 618; 
treaty with him, 620; before 
Rome, 627; takes the city, 628 ; 
treaty with Florence, 635; his 
death, 636-7. 
Laeta, I. 129. 
Laetus, Pomponius, VII. 226, 280, 
555, 607-17. 
Lagrange, Jean de, VI. 505. 
Lagusta, V. 215. 
Lambert, Archbishop of Milan, Ir. 
277+ 
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Lambert of Ostia, 1v. 397, 405-6. 
See Honorius II. 

Lambert, Duke of Spoleto, attacks 
Rome, Ill. 157 ; deposed, 169 ; 
reinstated, 181; supports John 
VIII. against the Saracens, 181 ; 
takes part against him, 188-9 ; 
attacks Rome, 196 ; excommuni- 
cated, 197 ; his death, 203. 

Lambert II., becomes co-regent, III. 
217; Emperor, 219; at war with 
Arnulf, 220; takes Pavia, 225 ; 
attends post-mortem synod, 225 5 
his death, 237. 

Lambert of Tuscany, Ill. 276, 283, 
285. 

Lamesa, V. 670 note. 

La Motte, vill. 548, 593, 612. 

Lampadius, Prefect, 1. 36. 

Lampadius, Senator, I. 121-2. 

Lance, Sacred, VII. 316, VIII. 582. 

Lancelotti, Scipio, VIII. 85. ~ 

Lancia, Bartholomew, V. 388, 391, 
595 ae 

Lancia, Bianca, v. 276. 

Lancia, Frederick, v. 388, 403 note, 
407, 409, 427. ; 
Lancia, Galvan, v. 303, 361; in 
battle of Benevento, 388, 392 5 
adherent of Conradin, 407, 409 ; 
enters Rome, 417; at Tagliacozzo, 
434, 4403 a prisoner, 443 ; his 

death, 446. 

Lancia, Jordan, v. 388, 391, 393. 

Lancia, Manfred Malecta, v. 388. 

Landau, Conrad, Count of, VI. 317, 
361, 395, 416. 

Landi, Barons, IV. 695 note. 

Lando, Pope, 111. 248. 

Lando of Capua, IV. 120 note, 

Lando of Sezza, IV. 605. 

Lando of Siena, VI. 34 note. 

Landriano, battle of, viIl. 661. 

Landsknechts, VIII. 520, 521-3; 
mutiny of, 541-2. 

Landulf I., Duke of Capua, II. 
259, 269, IV. 120 note. 

Landulf II., Duke of Capua, 11. 


330. 


or 
+ 


+ 
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Landulf V., Duke of Capua, Iv. 
120. 
Landulf V., Duke of Benevento, Iv. 


21S aeticen 

Landulf VI., Duke of Benevento, 
Iv. 80, 165, 174, 217. 

Lang, Matthias, VII. 691, VIII. 56, 
72) 1T2, 113, 132. 

Langobards. See Lombards. 

Langusco, Filippone of, vi. 30. 

Lannoy, Charles de, Viceroy of 
Naples, v1I1. 436; in Lombardy, 
463; holds negotiations with 
Clement VII., 468; at Pavia, 
474; extorts treaty from the 
Pope, 480; takes Francis I. to 
Spain, 482; conducts fleet to 
Naples, 520; threatens Rome, 
525-7; defeated at Frosinone, 
536 ; holds negotiations with the 
Pope, 539-43 ; goes to Bourbon 
in Rome, 549, 551; retires, 613, 
614; counsels peace, 622; his 
death, 625. 

Lante, palace, vill. 401 ; villa, 394 
note, 403. 

Lanuvium, V. 225. 

Lanzo de Curte, IV. 153. 

Lanzknechts. See Landsknechts. 

Laocoon, discovered, I. 32; VIII. 
146-9 ; copies by Bandinelli, 210 
and note; escapes the lands- 
knechts, 585 note. 

Lares, worship of, in fifth century, 
19d, 

Lariano, Iv. 629 note, V. 36, VII. 
61 note, 674. 

Laskaris, John, VIII. 347-9. 

Lateran basilica, founded, 1. 88; a 
titular ch., 89, 11. 20; restored, 
Ill. 247; legendary treasures of, 
I. 89, 213 ; heads of the Apostles, 
vi. 693-4; Tribune restored, I. 
229; buildings of tenth century, 
89 ; decorated by Adrian I., 11. 
399; fall of, 111. 226; restoration 
of, 247 ; buildings of Calixtus IT., 
IV. 401 ; burnt in 1308, VI. 10; 
in 1360, 436-7 ; rebuilt by Urban 
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V., 693; restored by Eugenius 
IV., vil. 6613; condition in 
fifteenth century, 781 ; tabernacle 
of Valentinian III., 1. 187-8 ; of 
Urban V., vi. 693-4 ; baptistery, 
I. 136-7; mosaics of, 138-9; 
chapel of 5. Nicholas of Bari, rv. 
401 ; cloisters, v. 633 ; loggia, v. 
653-4 ; library, VII. 547 ; hospital, 
v. 636 ; Council. See Council. 

Lateran Palace, presented to the 
Popes, 1. 88, 11, 268-9 ; portico 
restored, 399; the Triclinium 
majus, 471; Cellaria, 329 note; 
Vestiarium, 66 note, 444; build- 
ings of Nicholas I., 111. 137 ; falls 
to ruin, IV. 297; buildings of 
Clement III. and Celestine III., 
Iv. 699; of Gregory IX. and 
Nicholas III., v. 633; restored 
by Eugenius IV., vil. 661; 
Oratory, III. 26; condition in 
fifteenth century, VII. 781. 

Latin, in ninth cent., 111. 146-9; 
study of, in sixteenth, VIII. 322. 

Latini, Brunetto, v. 629. 

La Tour d’Auvergne, Madeline, 
VIII. 239, 264. 

Latium in thirteenth century, v. 
59, OI. 

Laudenbach, Hans von, VII. 555. 

Lauer, VII. 555. 

Laurata, I1. 65. 

Laurentius (Lawrence), Pope, 1. 
266; Bishop of Nocera, 317 ; 
provokes a schism, 317-9. 

Lauretum, Domus culta, 11. 270. 

Lauros, ad duas, I. 108. 

Lautrec, custodian of Council of 
Pisa, VIII. 90; defends Bologna, 
g1; at Ravenna, 93, 97, 216, 
220; driven from Milan, 285 ; 
defeated at Bicocca, 425; again 
fighting in Italy, 618, 623, 625, 
626 ; holds negotiations with the 
Pope, 631-2; marches against 
Naples, 634, 637; death of, 
640-1. 

Lavagnini, Jacopo, VII. 135. 
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Lavena, Peter de, v. 494. 
Lavena, Robert de, V. 444. 


Law, in eighth century, II. 438-9 ; 
in ninth cent., 11. 56-62; of 
Justinian, 111. 60, IV. 642; in 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
Iv. 38, 216, 496, 641-2 ; Lombard 
in Farfa, 111. 441; Canon Law, 
Ill. 643; in thirteenth century, 
v. 613-4; Judex Romanus, 642 ; 
administration of, under Alberic 
ILI., 300 ; under Otto III., 444- 
8; under Alex. II., Iv. 156-7 ; 
under Innocent II., 459; after 
1144, 505; Schools of, in tenth 
century, IJI. 502; in thirteenth, 


v. 610, 612; laws revised under | 


Paul II., vil. 227-32; under 
Innocent VIII., 298; sumptu- 
ary, VI. 705-6, VII. 232. 
Lawrence, S., I. 
11, 27; churches dedicated to, 
see Lorenzo, S. — 

Lawrence, Archdeacon, II. 24. 
Lawrence of Amalfi, 1v. 49 note. 
Lawyers, paid by Justinian, 1. 484 ; 
in ninth cent., 11. 140. 

Lazarus, painter, III. 119-20 and 
note. 

League, Holy, viii. 88. 

Legates, papal, after Gregory VII., 
Iv. 186; a datere, 358. 

Legnano, battle of, Iv. 597. 


104; worship of, | 


Lello Cechi, Giacomo di, VII. 133. 
Lello Cerbello, Cola di, v1. 609, 
Lenoncourt, Robert, VII. 390. 


Leo I., Emperor, I. 231, 239. 

Leo the Isaurian, 11. 218; com- 
mands the removal of images, 
225 ; imposes tax on Rome, 226 ; 
his correspondence with the Pope, 
230-4; sends fleet against Italy, 
246; annexes ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in Sicily, 246; his death, 
254. 

Leo IV., Emperor, 11. 380, III. 54. 
Leo V., Emperor, III. 201. 

Leo I., Pope, 1. 189 ; persecutes the 
Manicheans, 190; as envoy to 
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Attila, 195-7 ; to Genseric, 209 ; 
his death, 228; grave, 229, II. 


190; character, I. 228 ; writings, 
229 ; buildings, 229-30. 

Leo II., 11. 173, 184. 

Leo III., 11. 460; sends Charles 
the Great the keys of the | 
Apostle’s grave, 461; restores. 
S. Susanna, 470; builds the 
Triclinium Majus in the Lateran, 
471; attempt on his life, 478; 
his flight, 480; goes to Paderborn, 
481 ; back in Rome, 486 ; receives 
Charles the Great, 490; takes 
oath of purgation, 492; crowns 
Charles as Emperor, 501; goes 
to Charles a second time, III. 13 ; 
revolt against him, 22; fresh 
revolt, 23; his death, 24; 
character, 24; buildings, 24-9. 

Leo IV., 111. 91; forms alliance 
with seaports, 92; blesses the 


fleet, 93; builds walls, 95 ; 
restores Portus, 101; founds 
Leopolis, 102; his buildings, 


103-4; crowns Lewis II., 108 ; 
denounces Anastasius, 108; is 
accused to the Emperor, I10; 
his death, 111. 

Leo V., III. 242, 244. 

Leo VI., 111. 282. 

Leo VIL., 111. 306, 317. 

Leo. VIIL., 111, 348s: flies e505 


deposed, 352; reinstated, 353; 
his privilegium, 356; death, 


357: 

Leo I[X., Iv. 74; his first Council, 
77; his financial distress, 78 ; his 
journeys, 77, 79; acquires Bene- 
vento, 80; campaign against the 


Normans, 81; taken prisoner, 
83; reconciled with the enemy, 
89; negotiates with Byzantium, 
89, 90; his death, 90. 

Leo X., see Medici, Giovanni; 
elected Pope, vill. 178; his 


triumphal procession, 180-8 ; war 
with France, 191 ; his nepotism, 
194-5, 201-2, 242-3; awards 


aon 


vet 
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India to Portugal, 197 ; his atti- 
tude towards Lewis XII., i99 ; 
concludes league against Francis 
I., 202; goes to Bologna, 207 ; 
makes treaty with Francis, 211 ; 
excommunicates the Duke of 
Urbino, 218 ; makes war on him 
afresh, 217, 237; conspiracy of 
cardinals against, 225; creates 
cardinals, 235; his administra- 
tion, 240; closes the Council, 
241 ; his court, 242-6; financial 
administration, 223, 243; pre- 
scribes indulgences, 246-7; at- 
titude towards Luther, 253; to 
the imperial election, 257-61 ; 
his plans for State of the Church, 
266; orders execution of G. 
Baglione, 268 ; excommunicates 
Luther, 269 ; league with Charles 
V., 281 ; excommunicates Francis 
I., 284; his illness and death, 
287 ; revenues, 223 note; debts, 
288; character, 289; attitude 
towards culture, 293; towards 
Christianity, 294; his library, 
315 ; care for the Vatican, 315 ; 
for the Sapienza, 320-2; for 
poets, 353; for Greek studies, 
347; for the drama, 381; his 
buildings, 399; care for the city, 
404-5 ; his statue, 396. 

Leo, Archdeacon, II. 3413; Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, 342; orders 
death of Paul Afiarta, 347 ; occu- 
pies part of the Exarchate, 367 ; 
goes to Charles the Great, 367 ; 
forms alliance with Adelchis, 
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Leo de Benedicto Christiano, Iv. 
113, 129, 137, 414. 

Leo de Cazunuli, 111. 344. 

Leo, Abbot of Farfa, 111. 438. 


Leo of M. Casino. See Leo of 
Ostia. 

Leo de Monumento, Iv. 615-6, v. 
53 note. 


Leo Nomenclator, III. 46. 
Leo of Ostia, IV. 306, 344, 355. 
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Leo, ancestor of the Pierleoni, Iv. 
416-7. 

Leo Simplex, Abbot, III. 403, 464, 
498-9, 510. 

Leo of Vercelli, 111. 479 note. 

Leoncilli, Gianantonio, VIl. 175. 

Leoninus, Consul, 11. 393 note. 

Leonora of Aragon, VII. 154. See 
Este. 

Leonora of Portugal, vil. 117, 121, 
125-8, 

Leonora of Sicily, v. 570. 

Leontia, 11. 65. 

Leontius, Emperor, 11. 185, 192. 

Leontius, ex-Consul, 11. 48. 

Leopolis, 111. 102. 

Lescue. See Foix, Thomas. 

Leucius, S. (Ch.), 11. 391. 

Leucothea, market, I. 310 note. 

Leuderis, I. 368, 369, 371. 

Leutharis, 1. 476. 

Lewis the Pious, in Rome, II. 377 ; 
Emperor, 111. 16; sends Bernard 
to Rome, 23; crowned by the 
Pope, 34; ratifies privileges of 
the Church, 35-8; appoints 
Lothar co-Emperor, 39; pun- 
ishes Bernard, 41; at the Diet 
of Attigny, 43; sends Missi to 
Rome, 47 ; sanctions partition of 
the empire, 70; quarrels with 
his sons, 69-70 ; his death, 71. 

Lewis the German, III. 70, 164, 
172, 189, 190. 

Lewis II., 111. 71; sent to Rome, 
843 crowned, 85; makes treaty 
with Siconolf, 86; crowned 
Emperor, 108 ; his tribunal, 110; 
attitude towards Benedict III., 
118 ; sole Emperor, 119 ; procures 
election of Nicholas I., 120; 
appeals against Nicholas, 132 ; 
in Rome, 132-5; at war with 
the Saracens, 158 ; besieges Bari, 
162-4; letter to Basil, 164-5 ; 
taken prisoner by Adelchis, 168 ; 
crowned a second time, 169 note ; 
his death, 171. 

Lewis of Provence (the Blind), goes 
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to Italy, 11. 237-8; crowned in alliance with Venice, 190; 
Emperor, 241 ; deprived of sight, makes war on Milan, 192-3; 
247. renounces the schism, 194 ; makes 
Lewis the Stammerer, 111. 198, peace with Henry VIII., 198; 
201. his death, 199, 200. 
Lewis the Bavarian, vi. 101; | Lewis of Anjou, VI. 520, 527; his 
crowned, 108; victorious at death, 530. 
Miihldorf, 111; his manifesto | Lewis the younger, of Anjou, VI. 
against John XXII., 113; ex- 536; driven back to Provence, 
communicated, 113; favours the 558; marches against Rome, 
Minorite schism, 117 ; reconcilia- 609; his expedition to Naples, 
tion with Frederick the Fair, 129 ; 16-7, 666, vil. 13; heir to 
expedition to Rome, 132; crowned Naples, 14; his death, 62. 
in Milan, 133; besieges Pisa, | Lewis, Duke of Bavaria, v. 341, 
133, 139; in Rome, 1403] 409, 416, 424. 
senator, 142; crowned emperor, | Lewis of Hungary, VI. 241 ; appeals 


145-8; in Rome, 149-50; per- to Cola, 282 ; supports him, 301, 
secutes the clergy, 151; deposes 302 ; takes Naples, 316; returns 
the Pope, 153 ; sentences him to to Hungary, 318; as pilgrim in 
death, 157; elects Nicholas V., Rome, 326 ; supports Urban VI., 
158-9; crowns him, 163; his 519; his death, 535. 
campaign in Latium, 163 ; leaves | Lewis of Hungary, VIII. 517. 
Rome, 165 ; at Todi, 167 ; Pisa, | Lewis of Savoy, VI. 31, 38, 41 and 
170; returns to Germany, 173 ; note ; takes Aracoeli, 53 ; returns 
negotiations with John XXIL., home, 66, 
179; with Benedict XII., 218-| Lewis of Taranto, vi. 282, 327 
20; with Clement VI., 280, 283 ; note, 408. 
cited before Cola, 280 ; his death, | Lex Regia, Iv. 187, VI. 239, 683. 
343. Leyva, Antonio de, at Parma, VIII. 
Lewis IX. of France, v. 252, 348, 94, 96; defends Pavia, 463, 469, 


456. 476, 477 ; concerned in Morone’s 
Lewis X. of France, VI. 100. conspiracy, 488; defends Milan, 
Lewis XI. of France, Vil. 214, 262, 504; 506, 532, 614, 629, 636; 

266. victorious at Landriano, 661. 


Lewis XII. of France, Duke of | Libellaria, 111. 191. 
Orleans, VII. 363, 401; King, | Lzbellus de imperatoria potestate, 
437; marries Anne of Brittany, III, 514 note. 
444; conquers Milan, 448; a | Lebellus securdtatis, 11. 58. 
second time, 462; at war with | Zzber Censuum, IV. 645-6. 
Naples, 473; returns to Italy, | Lzber diurnus, 1. 504; date of its 
494; forms league against the compilation, II. 116. 
Pope, 511; his reverses in Naples, | Lzber Polypticus, 1V. 665 note. 
512; concludes treaty of Blois, | Lzber Pontificalis, 1. 83, 505, Ill. 
- VII. 43; aids Julius II. against 148, 149, 513, IV. 647-8, VI. 
Bologna, 50; protects the Benti- 688. 
vogli, 52; concludes league of | Liberius, Pope, I. 108. 
Cambray, 59; receives investiture | Liberius, Senator, I. 353. 
of Milan, 61 ; quarrels with Julius | Libertinus, Prefect, 11. 48. 
IT., 67; assembles Synod, 68; | Libraries, ancient, 1. 56; fall to 
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decay, 485, 11. 91-2; Roman, in 
ninth century, III. 141-2; 
eleventh to thirteenth, Iv. 304; 
before Nicholas V., VII. 547-9; 
in sixteenth century, VIII. 315; 
of cardinals, in thirteenth century, 
V. 611 note. 
Library of Aracoeli, VIII. 316. 
Laurentian, VIII. 315. 
of S. Marco in Florence, vil. 
547. 
of the Minerva, VIII. 316. 
Ottoboniana, VIII. 331 note. 
Palatine, II. I. 
Papal, II. 92. 
Of S.beter, Vill. 210; 
of S. Sabina, vit. 316. 
of Urbino, VIII. 237. 
Urbino. 
Vatican, VII. 548, VIII. 316, 
583 and note. 

Licet guxta, Bull, v1. 127 note. 

Licinian Palace, I. 256. 

Liemar, Archbishop, Iv. 186. 

Lignamine, John de, VII. 554. 

Lignano, John de, VI. 506, 507 
note, 

Lingua Volgare, rise of, 11. 415-7 ; 
in ninth century, 111. 168 note ; 
in tenth century, 505, 513; in 
fifteenth century, V. 628-9. 

Lionardo of Tricarico, v. 88. 

Lippi, Filippo, vir, 724. 

Lippi, Filippino, vil. 721. 

Literature, histories of, VIII. 355. 

Liudolf, 111. 331. 

Liutprand, King, II. 215, 235; 
takes Ravenna, the Pentapolis, 
Narni and Sutri, 235-6; presents 
Sutri to the Pope, 236 ; surrenders 
the Exarchate, 238; attacks 
Rome; 239; retreats, 240; 
victorious over Trasamund, 248 ; 
invades the duchy, 249 ; his posi- 
tion towards the Franks, 252 ; 
reconciled with Zacharias, 257 ; 
makes fresh donation, 257, 259 ; 
buys remains of S. Augustine, 
290 ; his death, 260. 


See | 
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Liutprand of Cremona, 111. 249, 
284, 287, 343 ; in Constantinople, 
370-2 ; his learning, 508. 

Liutprand, Duke of Benevento, 11. 
310. 

Liutward, Chancellor, 111. 208. 

Livy, his remains, VII. 595. 

Loaysa, Garcia, VIII. 691. 

Lodi, Council of, Iv. 570; league 
of, VII. 239 ; peace of 1454, VII. 


143. 

Lodron, John Baptiste, vi11. 464, 
588, 593, 612. 

Lodron, Lewis, VII. 521, 524. 

Lolli, Gregory, VII. 129, 200, 213. 

Lombards (Langobards), support 
Narses against the Goths, I. 499; 
conquer Italy, 501, II. 16 ; pagan, 
16; converted, 80; their passion 
for relics, 290; besiege Rome 
(593), 18 ; their duchies, 18, 375; 
position in Italy, 111. 40, Iv. 26—- 
7; side with Henry IV., Iv. 206, 
277; their colonies in S, Italy, 
216 ; war with Frederick I., 579; 
League, 593 and note ; victorious 
at Legnano, 597, 599; war with 
Frederick IL, v. 139-40 ; settled 
in Rome, VII. 773, VIII. 406; 
Lombard names, III. 61, 254 
note, IV. 168 note; cities, Iv. 
453, V. 139-40. ; 

Lombardy, a Greek province, III. 
267. 

Longhezza, V. 232. 

Longinus, Exarch, I. 501, 503. 

Longueil (Longolius), Christopher, 
VIII. 360-2. 

Longueil, Oliver, VII. 730. 

Longueville, vi1I. 633. 

Loredano (Doge), V11I. 59, 61. 

Lorenzetto, VIII. 396, 400, 

Lorenzo, See Lawrence. 

Lorenzo, son of Cola, v1. 307-8. 

Lorenzo, S., de Ascesa (Ch.), 111. 
348. 

Lorenzo, S., fuori (Ch.), I. 104, Il. 
26; mosaics of, 28-9 ; rebuilt by 
Pelagius II. 26-9; restored by 
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Stephen II. 314; tabernacle of, 
Iv. 698 ; cloister, 699; portico, 
634; frescoes, 653-4; abbots of, 
IV, 116 note. : 

Lorenzo, S., in Damaso, I. 104. 

Lorenzo, S., in Lucina, I. 105; a 
titular, 275 ; consecration of, Iv. 
700 note; rebuilt in fifteenth 
century, VII. 661, 776. 

Lorenzo, S., in Miranda, Vil. 767. 

Lorenzo, S., in Panisperna, I. 35 ; 
name, 105 note. 

Lorenzo, S., in Piscibus, Vii. 731. 

Loria, Roger de, v. 506, 536 note. 

Loschi, Antonio, VII. 642. 

Lothar I., co-regent, 111. 39 ; King 
of -Italy, 423. mm Italy) 43; 
crowned, 43; decides between 
Irarfa and the Pope, 45; his 
constitution, 57-8, 62-4; rebels, 
69; Emperor, 71; quarrel with 
his brothers, 71 ; sends Lewis II. 
to Rome, 83; becomes monk, 
119; his death, 119; his edict, 
139. 

Lothar II., 1v. 407 ; his relations 
with Anaclete II., 424 ; recognises 
Innocent II., 428 ; in Italy, 429 ; 
crowned, 432 ; second expedition 
to Rome, 436; drives Roger out 
of Apulia, 437 ; his death, 439. 

Lothar, co-regent, I1I. 319; marries 
Adelaide, 319 ; becomes King of 
Italy, 320; his death, 321-2. 

Lothar of Lotharingia, his marriage, 
Ill. 130; annulled by Nicholas 
I., 135; fresh offences, 161-2; 
dealings with Adrian II., 162; 
his death, 164. 

Lothar, Cardinal 
Innocent ITI, 

Lotti, Lorenzo, vill. 647. 

Louise of Savoy, VIII. 482, 485, 
494, 662, 

Loyola, Ignatius, v11I. 285. 

Luca, Simone Nicolai de, vir. 555. 

Lucia (Saint), 11. 127. 

Lucia, S. (Ch.), in Orphea, 11. 127, 

Lucia, S., della Pinta, vit. 772. 


Deacon. See 
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Lucia, S., quattuor Portarum, VII. _— 


772. 

Lucia, S., Renati, 111. 31. 

Lucia, .S., im Selce; 1. 34 notes: 
127. 

Lucia, S., in Septa Solis, 111, 30, 
541, VII. 772. 

Lucinae, Titulus. See S. Lorenzo, 

Lucius II., 1v. 487; relations with 
Roger I. and the Frangipani, 
487; with Conrad III., 490; 
his death, 491; his buildings, 
699. 

Lucius III., 1v. 609; seeks the 
Emperor’s protection, 611; his 
death, 612, 

Ludi Paschales, VI. 712. 

Ludi Romani, V1. 650. 

Ludus Dacicus, I. 32. 

Ludus Magnus, I. 32. 

Luigi of Aragon, VII. 317. 

Luigi, S., dei Francesi (Ch.), 
553- } : 

Luke, S., his portraits of 
Madonna, 1. 34; his arm, 
162. 

Luna, 
XIIL 

Lunate, Bernardino, Cardinal, vir. 
354, 357, 373, 388, 410, 411 and 
note, 423. 

Lungara, VII. 732, VIII. 124, 126-7. 

Lungaretta, VII, 734. 

Lupercal, 1. 49. 

Lupercalia, 1. 234; abolished, 262- 


Ill. 


the - 
77> 


Peter de. See Benedict 


5. 

Lupold of Bamberg, vi. 127-8 and 
note, 

Lupold of Mainz, v. 72. 

Lupus de Ferrieres, 111. 142. 

Lusignan, Jacopo de, VII. 267. 

de Lutara, convent, III. 31. 

Luther, in Rome, vitl. 80, 249, 
309; as reformer, 248-51; in 
Augsburg, 253-4; excommuni- 
cated, 269; burns papal bull, 
270; proscribed, 274; declaims 
against tithes for Turkish war, 
445. 


a SP 


RS 
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Lyons, Council of 1245, v. 243; of 
1275, 72. 


Macarius of Antioch, 11. 166. 

Macbeth, tv. 78. 

Macchiavelli, his admiration for 
Caesar Borgia, VII. 431; envoy 
of Florence, 496; his verdict on 
Alex. VI., 522, vill. 2 ; asambas- 
sador in Rome, 21-2 ; with Julius 
II., 47; in France, 89; his 
attitude towards the Church, 264, 
298; in favour of war with 
Charles V., 501; envoy of Flor- 
ence, 548; during sack of Rome, 
589 and note; his Principe, 32- 
6, 240; Mandragola, 387. 

Macell de’ Corvi, 111. 558. 

Macellum Livianum, I. 34. 

Macellum Magnum, I. 31. 

Macharanis, Lawrence de, VI. 574. 

Macuto, S., VII. 759. 

Madama, Villa, VIII. 401, 403 and 
note, 663. 

Madama, Palazzo, VII. 749. 

Maddaleni, Fausto, VIII. 359. 

Madio, Emmanuel de, v. 318-9, 
320, 321. 

Madonna dell’ Aquila, Vv. 554. 

Madrid, peace of, vit. 497-8. 

Maffei (Maphaeus), Raffaelle, viii. 
332, 342-3. ’ 

Magdaleno, Hvangelista, VII. 644. 

Maginolf. See Sylvester IV. 

Magister Palatit tmperialis, W1. 452. 

Magister Militum, i. 505, Ul. 46. 

Magister Ldificiorum, Vi. 612, 729. 

Magister Viarum, etc., VI. 729; 
revived by Martin V., VII. 660. 

Magnanapoli. See Bagnanapoli. 

Magyars. See Hungarians. 

Majano, Giuliano da, vi. 676 note, 
678. 

Majolus of Cluny, III. 387. 

Majorian, Emperor, I. 222-7. 

oe family, IV. 370 note, 

Vv. 224 note. 

Malabranca, Angelo (1267), Vv. - 176, 

177-9, 180 note, 206, 
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Malabranca, Angelo (1328), v1. 
150, 195, 298 note, 302. 

Malabranca, Francesco, VI. 137. 

Malabranca, Giovanni Cinthii, v. 


Cardinal of 
518, 522, 


499. 
Malabranca, Latinus, 
pig v. 483, 485, 

644. 

Malabranca, Peter, VI. 52. 

Malachy, S., IV. 487 note. 

Malaspina, Albert, v. 627. 

Malaspina, Saba, v. 396, 409, 624. 

Malaterra, Godfrey, IV. 238 note. 

Malatesta, make submission to the 
Church, v. 482, v1. 390; become 
vicars, 543; yield submission to 
Pius II., vir. 200. 

Malatesta, Carlo, v1. 603, 622, 645, 
654. 

Malatesta, Gismondo (Sigismund) 
(died 1468), vir. 89, 144, 174, 
178, 186, 190, 197, 200, 235, 
538. 

Malatesta, Gismondo (1527), VIII. 

610. 

Malatesta, Isotta, VII. 235. 

Malatesta, Malatesta, VI. 549, 552- 

3, 608, 609, 610. 

Malatesta, Pandolfo, VII. 275, 470. 

Malatesta, Robert, VII. 235, 238-9, 

272-3, 275. 

Malavoltis, John de, VI. 453. 

Malliana. See Manlianum. 

Mallius, Peter, Iv. 650-3. 

Mallones, II. 175 note. 

Malta, given to Knights of Rhodes, 

vill. 678 ; Priory of, 111. 312. 

Malum Punicum, I. 37. 

Mamurius Veturius, I. 35. 

Mancini, Cecco, VI. 315-6. 

Manetti, Gianozzo, VII. 108, 139, 
144, 563, 582, 630, 668. 

Manfred, son of Frederick II., v. 

255,. .205,,. 2765 sregent) fox 

Conradin, 302 ; excommunicated, 

302 ; vassal of the Church, 303 ; 

victorious at Foggia, 305 ; forms 

alliance with Brancaleone, 322 ; 
crowned, 336; excommunicated 
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a second time, 337 ; protects the 
Saracens, 338 ; his Italian policy, 
339-40 ; success in Tuscany, 340 ; 
Senator, 345; marches against 
Rome, 355; against Charles of 
Anjou, 360 ; his manifesto to the 
Romans, 372-3; defeated at 
Benevento, 391 ; his death, 391- 
3.5 grave, 394 ; character, 394-5 5 
children, 398, 537 and note. 
Manfredi, make submission to the 
Church, Vi. 390; become vicars, 


543- 

Manfredi, Astorre, VII. 144, 197. 

Manfredi, Astorre, VII. 303, 471, 
488. 

Manfredi, Bartolommeo, VII. 549. 

Manfredonia, v. 396. 

Manger, Holy, 1. 184 note. 

Manicheans, persecuted in Rome, 
I. 190, 

Manlianum (Magliana), VII. 690, 
VIII. 403. 

Mansionariz Scholae, etc., 111. 134, 
Iv. 184. 

Mamsuariz, 11. 389. 

Mantegna, VII. 720. 

Mantua, made a dukedom, VIII. 
678 ; Council of 1064, 1V. 147 ; 
congress of 1458, VII. 173, 181-4; 
of 1512, VIII. 108. 

Manuel, Don Juan, Vill. 271, 281, 
416, 417, 419, 435. 

Manuscripts. See Codices. 

Manutius, Aldus, VII. 559 and note, 
VIII. 319, 330. 

Marana, brook, IV. 684-5. 

Marani, VII. 345, 443, 514. 

Marcella, nun, I. 153, II. 14. 

Marcelli (Marcello), S., Titulus, 1. 
275, VIII. 399 note. 

Marcellinus, S., III. 73- 

Marcellinus, General, 1. 238. 

Marcellinus et Petrus, SS., I. 106. 

Marchione of Arezzo, V. 669 note. 

Marchiones in the Sabina, 1. 365 
note, III. 255 note. 

Marcian, Emperor, I. 193. 


Marco, S., in Rome, I. 108; a 
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titular, 275 ; rebuilt by Gregory 
IV., 111. 80; building of Paul II., 
vil. 678. 

Marco, S., in Florence, library of, 
VII. 547. 

Marco, S., in Venice, III. 75 note. 

Marcus, Pope, I. 108. 

Marforio, III. 545, VI. 715, VII. 
766 5| Salita, dis) 1. 415) 27,0, 
467. — 

Margani, family, v. 662, VII. 269, 
756 note. 

Margani, palace, VII. 756. 

Margani, Pietro, VIII. $7, 99, IOI. 

Marganus, Peter, VII. 269. 


Margaret, Countess Palatine of 
Tuscany, V. 585-6. 
Margaret, wife of Charles of 


Durazzo, VI. 532, 536. 

Margaret of Hapsburg (Flanders), 
VIII. 59, 420, 662, 666. 

Margaret, daughter of Charles V., 
VIII. 27 note, 661, 692, 694 and 
note. 

Maria, S., in Adriano, 11. 396 note. 

Maria, S., Ambrosii, III. 32. 

Maria, S., dell’ Anima, vil. 665, 
691, VIII. 132, 581-2. 

Maria, S., Antiqua. See Nova. 

Maria, S., in Aquiro. See in Campo 
Marzo. 

Maria, S., in Aracoeli, 111. 546 ; 
name, IV. 466, 472-4 ; acquires 
the Capitol, 466; made over to 
the Franciscans, Vv. III, 219; 
seat of the Council; 295; 
monastery of, 675 ; church of the 
Senate, VII. 103 ; Savelli chapel 
in, V. 643 ; tombs in, 645; graves 
of followers of Henry VII., v1. 
54, 58; marble staircase, 320, 
698 ; library of, VIII. 316. 

Maria, S., de Arca Noe, VII. 790. 

Maria, S., Convent on the Aventine, 
HH, She, 

Maria, S., in Augusta, III. 551. 

Maria, S., in Cacaberis, VII. 752. 

Maria, S., in Campo Marzo, 11. 245 
and note, III. 32, VII. 772. 


rears 
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Maria, S., in Cannapara, 111. 381 
note. 

Maria, S., in Capitolio, 111. 32, 546, 
Iv. 467. 

Maria, S., in Carleo, vii. 789. 

Maria, S.,in Cosmedin (in Ravenna), 
II. 405. 

Maria, S., in Cosmedin (in Rome), 
II. 404~5 ; transformed by Adrian 
I., 406 ; restored by Nicholas I., 
406; Ill. 137, 5463; by Calix- 
tus II., Iv. 694; tabernacle in, 
Vv. 638 ; mosaics, II. 196. 

Maria, S., dei Crociferi, 1. 449 note, 
vil. 778. 

Maria, S., in Domnica. 
Navicella. 

ue, S., Egiziaca, 111. 561, vit. 
761. 

Maria, S., Febrifuga, 1. 321. 

Maria, S., in Fornica, vil. 778. 

Maria, S., in Foro, 11. 123 note. 

Maria, S., in Gradellis, 1v. 386 
note, 404 note. 

Maria, S., in Grotta Pinta, VII. 741. 

Maria, S., Liberatrice, 11. 122, III. 


See in 


545- ‘ 

Maria, S., di Loreto, vill. 133. 

Maria, S., Maggiore, 1. 108 ; rebuilt 
by Sixtus III., 184-7 ; restored 
by Eugenius III., Iv. 699; 
tombs in, V. 645; mosaics re- 
stored by Nicholas V., vil. 671 ; 
roof restored by Estouteville, 685, 
783; palace, Vv. 515, 666. 

Maria, S., sopra Minerva, III. 557 ; 
built, v. 637; tombs in, 644; 
in fifteenth century, VII. 675, 
759; frescoes of Lippi, 721 ; 
M. Angelo’s Christ, VIII. 395; 
library of, 316. 

Maria, S., in Monserrato, ViI. 690, 
752, VIII. 399 note. 

Maria, S., in Monticelli, Iv. 376, 
VIL. 752. 

Maria, S., in Navicella ; buildings 
of Paschalis I., 111. 55; restored 
by Leo, X., VIII, 399. 

Maria, S., Nova, II. 405, III. 106 
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note, 137, IV. 570, VII. 99, 100, 
68. 


768. 

Maria, S., della Pace, vil. 277, 685; 
cloisters, VIII. 132 and note; 
Raffaelle’s paintings in, 392; 
chapel of the Annunziata, 236 
note. 

Maria, S., in Pallara (in Palladio), 
Ill, 541, IV. 99 note, 233, 378 ; 
in fifteenth century, VII. 769 note. 

Maria, S., de Planctu, vil. 752. 

Maria, S., del Popolo, vil. 420 
and note, 684, 699, 706 and note, 
VIII. 152, 392, 393, 582. 

Maria, S., in Posterula, III. 551 
note, VII. 737. 

Maria, S., in Publicolis, vil. 751. 

Maria, S., rotunda, II. 405 note. 

Maria, S., in Schola Greca. See 
S. M. in Cosmedin. 

Maria, S., in Secundicerio, Iv. 386. 

Maria, S., in Sinikeo, III. 532. 

Maria, S., della Strada, vil. 758. 

Maria, S., supra scholam Saxonum, 
III, 104, 

Maria, S., juxta Thermas, etc., III. 
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Maria, S., in Thermis, VII. 749. 

Maria, S., della Torre (in Turri), Iv. 
60, 583, 584, VII. 735. 

Maria, S., Traspontina, 11. 396 note, 
IV. 652, VII. 731. 

Maria, S., in Trastevere, I. 82, 109 ; 
a titular, 268; rebuilt by Inno- 
cent IJ., Iv. 695, V. 657 note, 
VI. 697-700. 

Maria, S., in Via Lata, 1. 84 note ; 
buildings of Innocent VIII., vil. 
663, 689. 

Maria, S., della Virtu, VII. 277. 

Marignano, battle of, VIII. 204. 

Marino, v. 227 note; property of 
the Colonna, VI. 597; battle of, 
514. 

Marinus I., Pope, 111. 205-6. 

Marinus II., Pope, 111. 318, 321. 

Marinus, officer, I. 173. 

Marinus, Dux, Il. 227. 

Marinus, Cardinal, II. 309. 
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Marinus of Eboli, v. 257. 

Marinus, Bishop of Sutri, III. 357. 

Maritima, in eighth century, Il. 
455-7; under Neapolitan ad- 
ministration, VI. 572; under 
papal rectors, vir. 8. 

Maritima, superiore, IV. 326 and 
note. 

Mark, S., his remains, III. 75. 

Mark, Erard von der, VIII. 319. 

Mark, Robert von der, VIII. 203. 

Markets, Iv. 467, VII. 681, 746; 
pig market, 1. 309. 

Markwald of Ravenna, Iv. 636, 
637, V. 27 and note, 29, 53, 55. 
Markward, Bishop of Augsburg, 

VI. 389. 

Marlianus, VIII. 334. 

Marmorata, v. 666, VII. 762; 
churches bearing the name, Vv. 
666, VII. 762. 

Marone, Andrea, VIII. 354, 431, 
ke Ol 

Maroni, Giovanni, VIII. 245 note. 

Marozia, her intrigue with Sergius 
III., 111. 244, 254; marries 
Alberic, 256 ; Guido, 278 ; takes 
John X. prisoner, 279; her 
influential position, 278, 283 ; 
marries Hugo, 286; a prisoner, 
290 ; her end, 296. 

Marrana, VI. 59 and note. 

Marseilles, besieged, VIII. 462-3. 

Mars, Field of. See Campus 
Martius. 

Marshes, Decemnovian, I. 332. 

Marshes, Pontine, I. 332 and note. 

Marsi, Counts of, Iv. £9. 

Marsilius, Ficinus. See Ficino. 

Marsilius of Padua, vi. 125-7 and 
note, 144, 154. 

Marta, S., convent of, VII. 759. 

Martin I., Pope, 11. 144 ; a priSoner, 
148; his trial and death, 148; 
his grave, 149; festival, 149. 

Martin II., See Marinus II, 

Martin IV., see Simon; Pope, v. 
492; Senator, 4933; appoints 
Charles of Anjou senator, 494; 
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flies to Montefiascone, 498 ; death 


of, 501. 
Martin V., see Colonna, Oddo ; 
Pope, vi. 648; his character, 


649-50 ; consecrated, 651; alli- 
ance with Joanna, 662; in Italy, 
664; recognises Joanna, 666 ; 
treaty with Braccio, 667; enters 
Rome, 668; his nepotism, VII. 
9 ; administration, 12, 20 ; hostile 
to Joanna, 13; to Braccio, 13; 
creation of cardinals, 21; sum- 
mons Council of Basle, 22; his 
death, 22 ; tomb, 23, 702 ; build- 
ings, 660 ; attitude towards learn- 
Ing, 539. 

Martin, S., monastery of, II. 315, 
III. 28, 

Martina,’ S., I.y.41, 3135) 11 
college of judges, v. 159. 

Martina, S., in Augusta, III, 551. 

Martina, Empress, II. 141. 

Martinelli, Blasius, v11I. 339 and 
note, 


122% 


Martino e Silvestro, SS. See 
S. M. in Montibus. 
Martino, S., in Montibus, 1, 270, 


321 ; rebuilt, 111. 91 note. 

Martinus Polonus, v. 624. 

Martinus Storax, IV. 104. 

Martyrs, pictures of, II. 221. 

Mary, Virgin, worship of, 1, 109, 
Il. 72; Byzantine pictures of, 
II, 34 note ; type in Renascence 
period, VII. 724, purification of 
festival, 1. 265. 

Masaccio, VII. 713. 

Maso, Angelo de, VII. 133, 189. 

Maso, Tiburtio de, vit. 188, 195. 

Maso, Valeriano de, vir. 188. 

Massa, II. 60, 389. 

Massa Nemus, V. 225. 

Massimi family, 1v. 458 and note, 
Vv. 662, VII. 552, 743; palace, v. 
II note, VII. 743, VIII. 401, 586 
note. 

Massimi, Domenico, VIII. 124, 302, 


557, 586, 595. 


Massimi Francesco, VII. 552. 


rT 


Mausoleum of Hadrian. 
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Massimi, Leo, Iv. 458 note. 
Massimi, Pietro, VII. 552. 
Matasuntha, I. 368, 410. 

Matilda of Tuscany, Iv. 70, 95, 


98, 151; marries Godfrey the 
Hunchback, 161 ; relations with 
Gregory VII., 180-2; a widow, 
182 note ; intercedes for Cencius, 
190; in Canossa, 207; in arms 
against Henry IV., 334 ; supports 
Victor III., 266; marries Welf 
V., 273; protects Conrad, 276; 
favours the Crusade, 284 ; leaves 
her property to the Church, 295 ; 
separates from Welf V., 295; 
takes oath of vassalage to Henry 
V., 330; her death, 360; her 
bequest, 361-4. 


Mattei, family, Iv. 423 note, VII. 


734, 755-63; palace, VII. 755 5 
villa, VIII. 394, 399 note, 402. 


Mattei, Ciriaco, VIII. 399. 
‘Matteo of Giovenazzo, V. 375 


note. 


Matteo (Matthaei), S.,in Merulana, 


Titulus, 1. 270. 


Matthew Paris, v. 237. 
Maurice, Emperor, Il. 21 ; relations 


with the Franks, 24; letter to 
Gregory the Gt., 45; forbids 
soldiers to enter the cloister, 55 ; 
death, 64. 


Maurice, S., order of, VII. 72. 
Maurice Chartularius, robs Lateran 


treasury, II. 135 ; revolts, 140. 


Mauritius, Dux of Perugia, 11. 4o. 
Mauritius, Dux of Rimini, 11. 341. 
Mauro, Giovanni, VIII. 376. 
Maurus, S., II. 6. 

Mautrus of Nepi, 11. 480. 

Maurus of Ravenna, 11. 165. 
Mausoleum of Augustus, I. 48, II. 


319 note, III. 550, V. 215; a 
fortress of the Colonna, Vv. 215, 
219, 663, VI. 724, VII. 773. 

See S. 


Angelo, 


Mausoleum of Honorius, 1. 98, 11. 


317, VIl.. 730: 


Maximilian I., invests 


Medici, Alfonsina. 
Medici, Catharine, VIII. 264, 539, 


Medici, 


Ludovico 
Sforza with duchy of Milan, vit. 
346-7, 367-8 ; becomes Emperor, 
355; forms league against Charles 
VIII., 395 ; in Italy, 407 ; letter 
to Alexander VI., 422 and note ; 
his schemes, VIII. 32; at Diet of 
Constance, 55; makes war on 
Venice, 56; concludes league of 
Cambray, 59; defeated at Padua, 
62; his designs concerning the 
Papacy, 32, 78; attitude towards 
Council of Pisa, 88, 90 ; negotia- 
tions with Julius II., 111; joins 
league of Mechlin, 191; continues 
war against the Venetians, 216 ; 
cedes Verona, 219; at Diet of 
Augsburg, 253; resolves on coron- 
ation, 257 ; his death, 258, 265. 


Maximus, Patrician, I. 463. 
Mazochi, VIII. 332. 

Mazzolinus, Dux, 111. 487. 
Mechlin, League of, VIII. I9I. 
Medals, VII. 710, VIII. 397. 
Medianus, v. 22. 

Medici, Alessandro, VIII. 264 note, 


467, 610, 661, 666; becomes 
Duke of Florence, 687, 689; 
his death, 696. 

See Orsini. 


665, 692, 695. 


Medici, Clarice (Strozzi), VII. 301, 


VIII. 27, 243, 515s 534, 559, O10. 


Medici, Contessina, VIII. 243. 
Medici, Cosimo, VII. 47, 90, 179, 


211, 235, 541. 


Medici, Cosimo, Duke of Florence, 


VIII. 264 note, 530 note. 


Medici, Giangiacomo, VIII. 471. 
Medici, 


Giovanni (delle Bande 
Nere), vit. 218 and note, 466, 
472, 501, 518, 520, 529, 530. 

Giovanni, Cardinal, vII. 
311-5, 371; his palace in Rome, 
313, 7493 as judge of Rovere, 
vill. 80; legate of papal army, 
90, 94; a prisoner at Ravenna, 
96, 973; escapes, 104; goes to 
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Florence, 108-9; elected Pope, 
176. See Leo X. 

Medici, Giuliano (Julian), son of 
Piero, VII. 257, 260. 

Medici, Giuliano (Julian), son of 
Lorenzo, VII. 315, 371, VIII. 109 ; 
Patricius, 194-5, 383; his 
marriage, 201; general of the 
Church, 202; his death, 213. 

Medici, Giulio, v1. 260; in battle 
of Ravenna, VIII. 963; with 
Julius II., 100, 182 ; a cardinal, 
194 ; legate with the army, 202 ; 
his influence over Leo X., 194, 
203, 223; legate in Florence, 
265; urges league with Charles 
V., 282; legate at Chas.’s court, 
285; attitude in conclave of 
Adrian VI., 414, 415, 417 3 posi- 
tion towards him, 427, 447; 
his villa, 403 : conspiracy against, 
446-7; in the conclave, 453-6; 
his election, 456. See Clement 
VII. 

Medici, Ippolito, VIII. 213, 243, 
304, 467, 553, 610, 643, 655 
note, 666, 689, 696. 

Medici, Lorenzo (died 1495), VII. 
257-60; makes peace with 
Ferrante, 264; his policy, 295, 
301; his death, 314; as poet, 
649. ; 

Medici, Lorenzo (died 1519), VIII. 
26, 109, 224; Leo’s aims con- 
cerning him, 194-5, 202; 
Gonfaloniere of the Church, 214 ; 
Duke of Urbino, 219 ; wounded, 
224, 230; his marriage, 239; 
death, 264. 

Medici, Lucrezia, VIII. 243, 423. 

Medici, Maddalena. See Cibo. 

Medici, Piero (died 1469), vir. 108, 
257. 

Medici, Piero (son of Lorenzo), vil. 
301, 315, 338, 362, 370, 371, 387, 
472, VIII. 26 and note, 109. 

Medicine, study of, in eleventh 
century, IV. 306. 

Melanchthon, VIII. 254. 
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Melfi, treaty of, Iv. 
synod of, 274. 

Mellini, family, Vil. 749, VIII. 360 ; 
their palace, 360 ; villa, 360. 

Melozzo of Forli, vil. 548, 717. 

Melus, rv. 27-8. 

Memoria Caesaris, III. 527. 

Mendicant orders, Vv. 115-6. 

Mendoza, Lope Hurtado de, vill. 

422. 

Mentana, II. 457-8, 490 note, VII. 

204. 

Mercenaries. See Companies. 

Merchants, guild of, V. 313-5; 

statutes, 313-4 and notes. 

Mercurius, Magister Militum, III. 

115. 

Mesa, tower, V. 670 note, VII. 787 
and note. 

Meta, III. 552. 

Meta Romuli, tomb, Iv. 59 note, 
652; fortress, VI. 659, 724, VII. 
693, VIII. 337 note. 

Meta Sudans, I. 33. 

Metz, Synod of, III. 131. 

Michael, Emperor, Ill. 119, 123, 
124. 

Michael of Cesena, vI. 116. 

Michele, S., in Sassia, 11. 427, Ill. 
104. 

Micheletto. See Coreglia. 

Michelotti, Biordo de, vi. 546, 549. 

Michiel, Giovanni, VII. 509. 

Migliorati, Cosimo. See Innocent 
VIL. 

Migliorati, Ludovico, 
576-7, 581, 593. 

Mila, Adriana, VII. 353, 374. 

Mila, Juan Luis de, vil. 156 and 
note. 

Milan, flourishing condition of, 111. 
40 ; in eleventh century, IV. 127, 
153, destroyed by Barbarossa, 
571; revolt in, VI. 343 under 
the Visconti, 378 ; a duchy, 563 ; 
under the Sforza, VII. 113; con- 
quered by Lewis XII., 448; by 
Lodovico il Moro, 461 ; recovered 
by the French, 463; restored to 
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the Sforza, VIII. 112 ; conquered 
by Francis I., 205; by Giulio 
Medici, 286; besieged by Bon- 
nivet, 461; reconquered by 
Francis I., 463; besieged by 
Duke of Urbino, 506. 

Miles, significance of, II. 177 note, 
423. 

Miles Romanus, title, v1, 298 note. 

Miletus, John, vil. 45. 

Miliciae Capracorum, II. 395 and 
notes. 

Miliciae Tiberianae, v. 671. 

Milites in twelfth century, Iv. 460. 

Militia, Roman, under Belisarius, I. 
394; about 580, Il. 19, 145; 
until eighth century, 420-2, 436 ; 
their banner, III. 264 note ; under 
Alberic, 298 ; in twelfth century, 
IV. 457; attitude towards the 
Pope, V. 53; under Cola, vi. 
253; in 1527, VIII. 535, 556-7 ; 
imperial, Ill 452. See also 
Exercitus. 

Miliarium aureunt, i. 40. 

Mills on boats, I. 377-8. 

Mills, Villa, v111. 403 note. 

Miniatures, illuminated, III. 143-4. 

Mino da Fiesole, VII. 697, 707. 

Minorbino, John Pipin, VI. 312, 
313 note. 

Minorites. See Franciscans. 

Mint, VII. 730, VIII. 126. 

Minturnae, 111. 186. 

Mirabelli, Alessandro, 
199. 

Mirabilia, I1I. 517, 521, 529, Iv. 
468, 517; 646, 653-5 3 descrip- 
tion of the monuments, 661-3, 
664-5, 668, 669, 674. 

Miracles, belief in, 11. 77-8. 

Mirandola, fortress of, VIII. 69-71, 
75. See also Pico. 

Misenum, II. 148 note, 111. 87. 

Missi, III. 9, 58, 234. 

Mitre, papal, 11. 203 and note, III. 
154; of secular officials, Iv. 134 
note, 


Modius, 11. 58. 


VII. 194, 
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Mohacs, battle of, vitr. 517. 
Mohammed II., takes Constanti- 
nople, VII. 141; Athens, 202 ; 
holds negotiations with Pius II., 
203 ; his death, 266; sons, 305. 
Molara, v. 227. 

Molza, Francesco Maria, VIII. 373, 


650. 

Monaldeschi, Conrad Beltrami, v. 
402. 

Monaldeschi, Lodovico, vi. 687 


note, 708 note. 

Monarchists, theories of, v1, 122-8. 

Monasticism, spread of, in Italy, 

II. 12; its historic mission, III. 

312 ; decay of, III. 307-10. 

Monastic orders, Iv. 428. See also 

Benedictines, Franciscans, etc. 

Moncada, Ugo de, VII. 495, 508, _ 

VIII. 15, 503-5, 514, 515, 535; 

555, 608, 625, 637. 

Moneta, I. 32. 

Money changers, VII. 232. 

Monica, S., VII. 595, 662. 

Monks, in Rome, II. 13 ; their rules 
before time of Benedict, 9; number 
of in tenth century, III. 312; in 
fourteenth, VI. 151 note; Greek 
in Rome, 11. 319. See also Mon- 
asticism. 

Monophysites, If. 142. 

Monotheletes, 11. 142-3 ; condem- 
nation of, 166. 

Monreale, Fra, V1. 356, 361, 365, 

67. 

ve Acceptorii, V. 216, 663. 

Augustus, III. 550. 

Balnei Neapolis, v, 670. 

Faliscorum, v. 173 note. 

Gaudii, III. 432, IV. 591. 

Latronum, IV. 431 note. 

Malus, III. 432 and note, Iv. 
583, V. 128-9 note. 


Palatiolus, 11. 428, IV. 234 
note. 
Monte Amiata. See Amiata. 


Monteaperto, battle of, Vv. 324, 340. 
Montebello, Fra Raymundus of, 
Vilen525. 
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Monte Caprino, Iv. 467, VII. 765. 

Monte Casino, 11. 7; destroyed by 
the Lombards, 20; by the Sara- 
cens, 200; flourishing condition 
of, III. 145, 1473 burnt by the 
Saracens, 186; its Colonies, 308 
note; its reformation, 311; ac- 
quires S. Croce, IV. 99 note ; 
condition of, in eleventh cen- 
tury, 163; basilica, 164-6; 
library, 306; school of mosaics, 
696 ; secularised, V. 204. 

Montecatini, battle of, vi. 100. 

Monte Cavallo, vii. 786. 

Monte Cavo, temple of, v. 224 and 
note. 

Monte Cincio, VII. 753. 

Monte Citorio, V. 215, 663, VII. 
776. 

Monte Cristo, naval battle of, v. 
211-2. 

Montefeltre, Counts of, VI. 390. 

Montefeltre, Antonio, VI. 543. 

Montefeltre, Federigo (Frederick), 
vi. 82, VII. 90, 177, 186, 195, 
198, 200, 233, 238; Duke of 
Urbino, 253, 262; his death, 
276 ; library, 490, 538, 558, VIII. 
237; his culture, VII. 561; his 
children, 276 note, 686. 

Montefeltre, Guidantonio, VII. 12. 

Montefeltre, Guido, Prosenator, v. 
415, 420; excommunicated, 425 ; 
vicar of the Senator, 431, 440; 
surrenders to the Capitol, 447 ; 
tyrant in the Romagna, 484, 496, 
501, 505 ; before Palestrina, 550. 

Montefeltre, Guidobaldo, vil. 276, 
410, 411, 412, 489, 497, VIII. 23 
note, 24, 41, 47, 60; his court, 
325. 

Monte Fiascone, v. 173 note. 

Montefortino, v. 164, 216. 

Monte Gargano, III. 462. 

Monte Giordano, V. 661, VII. 739. 

Monte Johannis de Roncionibus, v. 
661. 

Montelongo, Gregory, Vv. 261. 

Monte Majella, vi. 340. 
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Monte Mario, III. 432, V. 124. See 
also Mons Malus. 

Monte Porzio, tv. 8 note; fief of 
the Colonna, Iv. 320; battle of, 

81. 

Menieeae, Gentile de, VI. 579, 
593, 616. 

Monte Testaccio, 11. 407-8 ; games 
on, VI. 184, 709-10, VII. 763. 
Montfort, Guido de, v. 379, 413, 
435 ; murders Henry of Cornwall, 
458 ; his character, 459; is par- 

doaed, 501 ; his widow, 585-6. 

Montfort, Philip de, v. 379, 389. 

Montfort, Simon de, v. 112, 348. 

Monti, Region, vil. 780. 

Montjoie, Count of, VI. 514. 

Montmorency, Anne de, VIII. 464, 
477; 502. 

Montone. See Braccio Fortebraccio. 

Montpensier, Duke of, VII. 363, 
396, 402, 409. 

Monuments, legends concerning, 
III. 537-9; condition of, in fifth 
century, I. 57, 65; protected by 
the Emperors, 75, 223-6; by 
Justinian, 485, 491; destroyed 
by the Romans, 223 ; unharmed 
by Gregory the Great, Il. 94; 
in eleventh century, IIT. 537-9; 
in twelfth century, Iv. 687; 
condition of, m fourteenth, v1. 
713-6; in the time of Poggio, 
717-243; in fifteenth century, vii. 
584-7 ; destroyed by Nicholas V., 
585 ; protected by Pius II., 586. 

Monumento, de, Barons, Iv. 615, 
VI. 302, 

Morati, Olympia, VII. 579. 

Moro, Cristoforo, VII. 216. 

Morone, Giovanni, VIII. 626 note. 

Morone, Girolamo, VIII. I9I, 205, 
271, 284, 470; his conspiracy, 
487-931 545, 593, 626, 642, 665, 

4. 

Morosini, Cardinal, vi. 667. 

Mortimer, Hugh, vi. 418, 

Morton, John, Cardinal, vil. 354, 
397: 
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Mosaics, Byzantine style of, 1. 
IoI—2 ; under Adrian I., 11. 400 ; 
state of the art in eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, IV. 696; in 
thirteenth, v. 654-7; in marble, 
638-9. 

Mosca, palace, VII. 675. 

Mottino, VIII. 14. 

Muffel, Nicholas, his description of 
the city, VII. 125 note. 

Mugello, Dino da, v. 613. 

Mugnos (Mufioz), Anti-Pope, v1. 647 
note, VII. 19. See Benedict XIII. 

Miihldorf, battle of, vi. 111. 

Miiller, John, vii. 621, 

Mundus, I. 343. 

Munio de Zamora, v. 646. 

Muro torto, 1. 382. 

Murus ruptus, I. 381. 

Muscettola, Gianantonio, VIII. 639, 
644. ; 

Museum, Capitoline, vii. 592-4. 

Museum, Vatican, VIII. 144-52. 

Music, Roman, in eighth century, 
Il. 411. 

Mustarda, vi. 580. 

Musurus, VIII. 347. 

Mutatorium Caesaris, I. 31. 

Myron, his Cow, I. 456. 

Mystery plays, VII. 650. 

Mythographers, II. 412. 


Names, in Italy, 111. 61; Arabic, 
262 note ; Lombard, 254-5 note, 
Iv. 168 note, 216; Roman, in 
tenth century, III. 251, 381-2; 
in eleventh and twelfth, Iv. I1 
note; double, Ill. 433 note; 
Byzantine, 251. 

Naples, in sixth century, I. 363-4; 
conquered by Belisarius, 363 ; by 
Totila, 417; in alliance with 
Rome, II. 92; conquered by 
Roger II., 1v. 438; by Conrad 
IV., v. 279 ; kingdom of, divided 
between Lewis XII. and Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, VII. 473-7 ; 
governed by viceroys, VIII. 53 
note. 
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Napoleon of Campilia, v. 36. 

Nardini, Stefano, vir. 688. 

Narni, forms alliance with Rome, 
v. 219 ; taken by Schertlin, viir. 
613-4. 

Narses, receives command in Italy, 
I. 4553 goes to Ravenna, 459; 
victorious at Taginas, 459 ; con- 
quers Rome, 462; takes Portus, 
464 ; besieges Centumcellae, 464 ; 
goes to Campania, 465; victori- 
ous at Vesuvius, 467; over 
Bucelin, 477 ; his triumph, 478 ; 
conquers Ragnaris, 479; memo- 
rials of his sojourn, 489-94 ; 
his recall, 497 ; goes to Naples, 
497; returns to Rome, 408; 
summons the Lombards, 499 ; 
his death, 498; avarice, 495-6; 
piety, 478, 499. 

Natoli, Natolo Buci, vi. 551. 

Naumachia, 111. 27 and note. 

Navagero, Andrea, VIII. 349. 

Navalia, I. 51 note, 458 note. 

Navarro, Pedro, VIII. 93, 94, 96, 
97, 425, 501, 641. 

Navona, piazza, III. 552, VII. 746-7. 

Nemi, Vv. 225. 

Nepi, conquered by the Greeks, 1. 
464 note ; in eighth century, II. 
321 ; fief of the Colonna, v. 549 
and notes ; of the Orsini, 550. 

Nepotism, 11. 477, VII. 245-6. 

Nereus ed Achilleus, SS., 1. 
restored by Leo III., 111. 29. 

Nettuno, burnt, vi. 168 note; 
fortress of, VIII. 40 and note. 

Neuffen, Berthold of, vi, 112. 

Neuss, Capitulations of, v. 70; 
renewed, 8o. 

Nicea, second Council of, 11. 380. 

Nicoli, vii. 589. 

Niccolini, palace, VIII. 401. 

Niccold of Arezzo, VI. 694. 

Niccolo, S., de Calcararis, III. 539 
note, VII. 750 note. 

Niccolo, S., in Carcere, IV. 369. 

Niccolo, S., de Cesarini, 111. 539 
note, VII. 750. 
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Niccolo, S., alla Colonna, 1. 
Ill. 547, IV. 686, VII. 789. 
Niccolo, S., ad Columpnam Tra- 
janum. See S.N. in Carcere. 
Niccolo, S., de Lorinesi, VII. 747. 
Niccolo, S., de Molinis, vit. 751. 
Niccolo, S., dei Prefetti, vil. 772. 
Niccold di Tolentino, vir. 18, 29, 


491, 


8. 

ecole, S., del Tufo, vil. 773. 

Nicephorus, Emperor, III. 12, 125 
note. 

Nicephorus Phocas, III. 369-72. 

Nicholas I., Pope, II. 120; his 
dispute with John of Ravenna, 
121-3 ; condemns Photius, 123- 
4; sends missionaries to the 
Bulgarians, 124; his Responsa, 
127; correspondence with the 
Emperor Michael, 125-9 ; sum- 
mons Synod of Metz, 131; 
quarrels with Lewis II., 132 ; 
effects reconciliation between 
Lothar and his wife, 1353 his 
buildings, 136-7 ; his encourage- 
ment to learning, 138 ; founder of 
Papal monarchy, 153 ; his death, 


noe 

Nicholas II., 1v. 1143 his decree 
concerning Papal election, 115-7 ; 
excommunicates Robert Guiscard, 
120; concedes him the investure, 
121 ; his death, 125. 

Nicholas III., see Orsini, John 
Gaetano ; becomes Pope, v. 478 ; 
his treaty with Rudolf of Habs- 
burg, 479; acquires the Rom- 
agna, 480; deprives Chas. of 
Anjou of Senatorship, 484; his 
constitution regarding the Sen- 
ate, 285; effects peace between 
Chas. of Anjou and Rudolf, 489 ; 
his nepotism, 490; buildings, 
490, 637; death, 491. 

Nicholas [V., v. 508; crowns Chas. 
II., 510; favours the Colonna, 
511; his death, 515; buildings, 
634, 655, 666. 

Nicholas V., 


see Parentucelli: | 
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Pope, VII. 105 ; his early career, 
106-7 ; concludes Concordat of 
Aschaffenburg, 109; subjugates 
Felix V., 109; his administra- 
tion, 110; finances, I15 ; crowns 
Frederick III., 126; orders 
execution of Porcaro, 136; 
opinions concerning him, 139 ; 
concludes league of Lodi, 144 ; 
his death, 145; character, 146- 
73 grave, 148-9; as humanist, 
107, 540-4; founder of Vatican 
library, 547 ; his buildings, 116, 
665-73 ; grave, 148-9. 

Nicholas V., Anti-Pope. 
of Corbara. 

Nicholas, Magister, 1v. 136. 

Nicholas of Anagni, III. 115. 

Nicholas, Conciliator, Iv. 510. 

Nicholas of Cusa, Cardinal, VII. 42, 
92, 175, 184, 190, 218, 551, 573; 
619-21, 686, 705-6. 

Nicholas of Fabriano, VI. 158. 

Nicholas Picingli, 111. 269. 

Nicholas of Prato, Cardinal of 
Ostia, V. 603, VI. 30, 43, 66, 69 
note, 82. 

Nicomedes, S., Titulus, 1. 271. 

Niem, Theodoric of, vi. 509, 529, 
531, 575, 590, 596, 643, 688. 

Niger, Hieronymus, VIII. 652 and 
note, 654. 

Nile, statue of, VI. 714, VIII. 150. 

Nilus, S., 111. 403, 427 ; visited by 
Otto III., 463; founds Grotta 
Ferrata, 463 note, IV. Io. 

Nimbus, of Saints, 1. 343. 

Ninfa, a papal fief, 11. 261-2 
note ; Deed of Treaty, Iv. 327; 
property of the Gaetani, V. 551 
note, 581, 

Noah, founder of Rome, 11. 525-6. 

Nobzlis Vir, 111. 301 note, 447. 

Nobility, Roman, pagan, 1. 66; 
Christian families in about 400 
A.D., 66 note; life of in fifth 
century, 137-41; in seventh 
century, II. 176; power of, in 
eighth, 435-6 ; in tenth, III. 291 ; 


See Peter 


ne 
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in beginning of eleventh, Iv. 2, 
21 ; under Nicholas IIJ., 124-5 ; in 
twelfth century, 455-61 ; in thir- 
teenth, v. 298, 487 ; in fourteenth, 
VI. 263 note; under Cola, 207 ; 
legendary pedigrees of, III. 556; 
German families amongst, v. 57, 
VI. 263 note; destruction of 
towers of, V. 323; decay of, in 
sixteenth century, VIII. 302, 407— 
II ; civic families in twelfth, Iv. 
455, 457-60; in fifteenth, vii. 
59 note, 263 note, 297 ; families 
of, in Trastevere, 736 ; in Ponte, 
740; in Parione, 748; in S. 
Eustachio, 751; in the Regola, 
753; in S. Angelo, 756; in 
Pigna, 760; in Ripa, 763; in 
Campitelli, 771; in Campo 
Marzo, 775; in Colonna, 777; 
in Trevi, 779; in Monti, 791. 

Noellet, William, v1. 463. 

Nogaret, William de, v. 573 ; sent 
to Italy, 579; conspires with 
Roman barons, 587 ; takes Boni- 
face VIII. a prisoner, 588-92 ; 
excommunicated, 602. 

Nola, fief of the Orsini, v. 501 note. 

Nola, Berthold Romani, Count of, 
vi. 176. 

Nomenclator, Il. 443, 444. 

Nomentum, 11. 458. 

Nonantula, monastery, II. 265 note. 

Norbert, S., Archbishop of Magde- 
burg, IV. 430. 

Norbert, founder of Praemonstra- 
tensians, IV. 428 note. 

Norma, a papal fief, 11. 261 and 
note ; fief of the Gaetani, v. 581. 

Normanni, family, v. 660. 

Normanni, Andreozzo, 
note. 

Normanni, Galeotti, v1. 572, 589. 

Normanni, Stephen. See Stephen 
Normannus. 

Normans, in Italy, Iv. 27 ; receive 
estates, 30; spread over the 
South, 80; at war with Leo Ix., 
81-7; form alliance with Hilde- 
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brand, 119; do homage to him, 
TZU msuppotts Alex. il... 1038.3 
history of, 306. 

Notary of the Regions, 11. 440. 

Lotetia ecclestarum urbis Romae, 
I. 28, II. 399 note. 

Notre Dame, parliament of, v. 


Notre Dame de Pruglia, v. 112. 

Novara, battle of, vil. 462 ; second 
battle, VIII. 193. 

Novas, II. 352-3 and note. 

Novelli, Boso, vi. 198. 

Novello, Conte, vi. 175. 

Novello, Guido, Vv. 361, 366, 374, 
407, 412. 

Noyon, peace of, VIII. 219. 

Numalio, Cristoforo, VIII. 235, 
590. 

Numerus Militum, i. 206 note, 
423, 436, IV. 456 and note. 

Nuns, number in Rome in sixth 
century, II. 15; at end of tenth 
century, IIl. 32; in fourteenth, 
VI. 151 note, 

Nunneries, 1. 13. 

Nuremberg, Diplomas of, v. 577; 
Diet of, VIII. 442, 444; peace of, 
689. 

Nympha. See Ninfa. 

Nymphaeum, Alexandri, i. 34. 


Obelisk on the Capitol, vi. 722 
note. 
on Monte Citorio, 1. 48. 
of the Lateran, I. 303-4. 
of the Pantheon, VII. 760. 
of St Peter’s, 1. 53, 440, II. 27, 
VII. 240 note. 
on Piazza del 
303-4 
Obelisks, I. 56 note, VI. 722 note. 
Occam, William of, VI. 121, 127, 
128, 
Ocdalinae, John, 1v. 318 note, v. 
40. 
Octavian, Emperor, legend of, Iv. 
472; his palace, 134, 475-6. See 
also Augustus. 


Popolo, 1. 
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Octavian, son of Alberic. See 
John XII. 

Octavian, Cardinal, tv. 538, 564. 
See Victor IV. 

Octavius Mamilius, 111. 556, Iv. 8. 

Oderisio of Gubbio, Vv. 653. 


Oderisius, Count of the Marsi, Iv. 


19. 

Oderisius, Abbot of Monte Casino, 
Iv. 267. 

Odeum, I. 47. 

Odo of Cluny, 111. 284, 304, 311; 
reforms the Roman monasteries, 


311-3; Farfa, 315, 319; his 
culture, 509. 

Odo, Pietro, V1l. 644. 

Odoacer, I. 244; King, 245; 
character of his rule, 253; his 
coins, 254 note; dwells in 
Ravenna, 253; nominates the 


Pope, 257; defeated by Theo- 
doric, 259; his.death, 260. 

Oettingen, Count of, vi. 167, 169. 

Offa, 11. 189, 426. 

Officials, papal, in eighth century, 
II. 440-6 ; of the city, 437-9, V. 
291 ; of the senator, 290. 

Offida, Baldassare of, vil. 48, 51 
and note. 

Oleggio, John of, VI. 399. 

Olevano, V. 166 note, VI. 620 note. 

Olgiati, Girolamo, VII. 256. 

Oliva, Cardinal, v1. 205, 206, 218. 

Oliverotto, VII. 495, 499. 

Olorico, VIII. 15. 

Olybrius, 1. 215, 239; Emperor, 
240 ; his death, 242. 

Olympius, minister of Honorius, I. 
U1 

Olympius, Exarch, 11. 145, 146-7. 

Omens, I. 389, 455. 

Onofrio, S., convent of, vil. 664 
note, 7323 painting of da Vinci 
in, VIII. 394 note. 

Opera, VIII. 385 note. 

Opilio, Senator, 1, 326, 353. 

Optaris, I. 366. 

Optimates of the army, II. 177, 430, 
435 ; as judges, Ill. 301, 477. 
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Opus Praxitelis, Iv. 143. 

Oracula, I. 279. 

Orange, Philibert of, VIII. 5315 
during attack on Rome, 564, 568, 
575; during the Sack, 583, 585, 
588, 593, 607-8; retires to 
Umbria, 613, 624; in Naples, 
635, 637, 642 ; holds negotiations 
with the Pope, 663-4 ; conquers 
Perugia, 669 ; besieges Florence, 
682 ; his death, 684. 

Oratoria, I. 279. 

Oratorium Caesarii, II. 66. 

Oratorium divini Amoris, VIII. 309, 

Orators, paid by Justinian, I. 484. 

W’Orco, Ramiro, vil. 489, 516. 

Ordelafhi, family, vil. 264. 

Ordelafh, Francesco, VI. 390, 399, 
543- 

Ordo, II. 53. 

Ordo coronationis, IV. 59-63 and 
notes. 

Ordo Romanus, 11. 356 note, Iv. 
646, 651, 656-61, 

Oreste, S., 11. 263 note. 

Orestes, father of Romulus Augus- 
tulus, I. 243-5. 

Organs, III. 49 note. 

Originarii, 11. 389. 

Orsini, family, their origin, Iv. 626 
note, V. 39 and note; armorial 
bearings, 40 note; genealogical 
tree, 215 ; heads of Guelf party, 
214; acquire Marino, 227; 
Nola, etc., 501 note; Nepi, 549; 
Gravina, VII. §3; their fortresses 
in thirteenth century, v, 661 ; 
palace beside S, Celso, VI. 300; 
at war with the Gaetani, V. 604 ; 
opposed to Henry VII., vi. 40-1 ; 
at war with the Colonna, 187, 195, 
200 ; in time of Cola, 297 note; 
at war with the Colonna (1431), 
VII. 29 ; (1483), 279-83 ; favoured 
by Innocent VIII., 301 ; at war 
with Alex. VI., 408; with the 
Colonna (1498), 438 ; possessions 
in the fifteenth century, 10 and 
note, 279 and note; palace in 
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Theatre of Marcellus, v. 507; 
branch of Monte Rotondo, 604 
note. 

Orsini, Alfonsina, VII. 301, VIII. 
26, 264 note. 

Orsini, Antonio, VII. 64. 

Orsini, Bartholomew Rubeus, v. 


435- 

Orsini, Berthold (died 1319), v. 
441, 483, 496, 512, VI. 138. 

Orsini, Berthold Poncelli, v1. 166 
175, 176, 187. 

Orsini, Berthold Romani (Senator, 
1348), VI. 175, 195, 200, 226, 
a note, 315, 328, 333, 337, 


Orsini, Camillo, viir. 83 note, 218, 
267, 562, 570, 576, 600. 

Orsini, Carlo (Charles), vi. 665, 
VII. 411, 438, 463, 495. 

Orsini, Fabio, VII. 503, 505, VIII. 
5, 6, 15. 

Orsini, Fortebraccio, VI. 12. 
Orsini, Francesco (1311), VI. 55 
note, 73> 74; 80, 187, SHE note. 
Orsini, Francesco (1404), VI. 568, 

610, 639. 

Orsini, Francesco, Duke of Gravina 
(died 1456), VII. 53, 126, 157 
note, 674. 

Orsini, Francesco, Duke of Gravina 
(1503), VII. 495, 499, 503. 

Orsini, Francesco, Duke of Gravina 
(1527), VIII. 525. 

Orsini, Franciotto (Cardinal), vii. 
236, 456, 630. 

Orsini, Fulvio, VIII. 313, 326 note. 
Orsini, Gentile, Vv. 491, 493, 563, 
602, 677, VI. 8 note, 43, 47, 74. 
Orsini, Giam-Battista, Cardinal, 

VII. 278, 497, 501, 506-7. 

Orsini, Giampolo, vil. 82. 

Orsini, Giampolo (1527), VIII. 558, 
577, 082. 

Orsini, Gianantonio, VIII. 576. 

Orsini, Giulio (Julius), vil. 
508, Vill. 36, 101. 

Orsini, Hieronyma, vil. 78. 

Orsini, Jacopo (1302), V. 593. 
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Orsini, Jacopo (1409), VI. 582, 589, 
VII. 52. 

Orsini, Jacopo, Cardinal (died 1379), 
VI. 491, 496, 497, 505 note, 508, 
ee 

Orsini, John, Cardinal legate (1328), 
VI. 166, 173, 185, 187. 

Orsini, John, Senator (1350), VI. 
326, 328. 

Orsini, John Gaetanus, V. 206 note, 
475. See Nicholas III. 

Orsini, John Gaetanus (1327), VI. 
130, 136. 

Orsini, John Jordan, vil. 408, 438, 
476, 505, 508, 543, Vill. 14, 24, 
45, Io. 

Orsini, Jordan, Cardinal (died 1342), 
VeuAd5udO2, 0 Vien 20 ls 210225. 
250, 299, 304. 

Orsini, Jordan, Cardinal (1405), 
VI. 574, VII. II, 26. 

Orsini, Jordan, of Marino, VI. 302. 
Orsini, Jordan del Monte, vi. 288 
note, 302, 512, 513, 537 note. 
Orsini, Jordan Poncelli, vi. 199, 

332, 356. 

Orsini, Latino (Latinus) (Cardinal), 
VII. 135, 151, 158, 242 and note, 
271; his library and buildings, 
671; his grave, 705. 

Orsini, Laura, VIII. 45. 

Orsini, Mario, VIII. 507, 556, 682. 

Orsini, Matthew (Senator about 
1279), V. 418, 426, 448, 489. 

Orsini, Matthew (1338), VI. 199, 
230, 235, 302. 

Orsini, Matthew Rubeus, Senator 
about 1246, V. I10, 214, 219, 
221. 

Orsini, Matthew Rubeus, Cardinal 
(died after 1305), V. 492, 516, 
593, 603, 606 ; his grave, 644. 

Orsini, Napoleon (Senator, 1259), 
Vv. 206 note, 236, 344, 418, 430, 
448. 

Orsini, Napoleon (Poncello), Car- 
dinal (died 1342), V. 432, 443, 
511 note, 588, 594, 603; his 
letter to Philip IV., vi. 98-9, 
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IOI ; receives knighthood, 105 ; 
exiled, 135, 166, 175, 682. 

Orsini, Napoleon (died 1480), VII. 
150, 198, 233, 271. 

Orsini, Napoleon, Abbot of Farfa 
(1526), VIII. 537-8, 543, 636, 682 
and note. 

Orsini, Niccolo, of Pitigliano, vii. 
270, 281, 318, 358, 373, 505, 
VIII. 5, 6, 60, 62. 

Orsini, Nicholas (1348), VI. 266, 
297 note. 

Orsini, Paul (died 1416), VI. 574, 
580, 582, 589; defends Rome 
against Ladislaus, 593; deserts 
to his side, 594, 608; takes 
Rome for Alex. V., 610; con- 
tinues the war against Ladislaus, 
615; besieged by Sforza, 626; 
a prisoner, 636; released, 653; 
death, 654. 

Orsini, Paul (Paolo), died 1503, vit. 
270, 281, 495, 497, 499, 503 ; his 
sons, VIII. 82 note. 

Orsini, Poncelletus, VI. 56 note, 74. 

Orsini, Poncellus(Ponzello), v1. 10, 
47, 55 note, 74, 94, 175. 

Orsini, Raymondello, vi. 532. 

Orsini, Raynald, son of Matthew 
Rubeus, v. 418, 422. 

Orsini, Raynald (Senator, 1345), VI. 
235, 250, 288 note, 299. 

Orsini, Raynald (1378), VI. 512. 

Orsini, Renzo, of Ceri, attacks the 
Borgo, VIII. 15 ; general of Leo 
X., 218, 222; encamps near 
Rome, 426; in service of France, 
462, 467, 481, 526, 538, 542; 
defends Rome, 558, 562, 567 ; 
in S. Angelo, 576, 577 ; retires, 
611, 640. 

Orsini, Richard, v1. 38, 47. 

Orsini, Rinaldo, v. 603. 

Orsini, Robert (Senator, 1347), VI. 
246. 

Orsini, Roberto (about 1500), viri. 
26, 82, 87, 99, 101 and note, 259. 

Orsini, Romanellus Gentilis, v. 501 
and note. 
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Orsini, Romano, v. 618, VI. 55 
note. 

Orsini, Theobald, v. 41. 

Orsini, Ursellus di Campo di Fiore, 
V. 512. 


Orsini, Ursinus, VII. 352. 

Orsini, Ursus, Vv. 483, 491, 492, 
512, 517; his widow, 586. 

Orsini, Valerio, VIII. 558, 576. 

Orsini, Virginius, VII. 40, 270, 279- 
80, 294; acquires Anguillara, 
320; quarrels with Alex. VI. 
concerning it, 3773 reconciled 
with him, 348 ; in his pay, 373 ; 
makes submission to Chas. VIIL., 
408-9 ; his death, 411. 

Orso, Albergo dell’, v1. 738. 

Orso de Baro, III. 383 note. 

Orvieto, a papal city, IV. 553, VI. 
359- 

Osdas, I. 430. 

Osimo, papal property, 11. 363; in 
the hands of Gozzoni, VII. 301. 
Ostia, I. 399-400; in ninth century, 

Ill, 67 ; rebuilt by Gregory IV., 
111. 68 ; fortified by Nicholas I., 
137; constitution of, in twelfth 
century, IV. 603 note; territory 
of, limited by Brancaleone, v. 310 
note ; burnt by the Genoese, VI. 
137 ; condition about 1376, 480 ; 
placed under papal jurisdiction, 
554; salt marshes of, 256; 
surrenders to Alex. VI., vit. 358 ; 
taken by F. Colonna, 369; ceded 
to Julian Rovere, 444 note; 
fortress of, viI. 686 ; buildings of 
Estouteville, 685; excavations, 
596; naval battle of, 111. 94; 
bishops of, I. 281, II. 67, Iv. 
156 note; bishopric of, in thir- 
teenth century, V. 137 note. 
Ostrogoths, 1. 251. See Goths. 
Otger, Bishop of Speyer, 111. 351, 
357- 
Otranto, conquered by the Turks, 
VII. 265 ; evacuated, 266. 
Otricoli, 11. 348 ; papal fief, v. 165 
and note. 
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Otto I., marries Adelaide, 111. 323 ; 


expedition to Italy, 323-4 ; second 
expedition, 332; his coronation, 
334; his character, 337; again 
in Rome, 341; deprives the 
Romans of the right of papal 
election, 342 ; summons a Synod, 
343; battle with the Romans, 
349 ; restores Leo to the papal 
throne, 353; besieges Rome, 
353; returns to Germany, 357 ; 
again in Rome, 360; sends 
Liutprand to Constantinople, 369 ; 
his death, 378. 


Otto II., 111. 332; crowned, 368 ; 


marries Theophano, 376; in 
Rome, 391 ; wars in South Italy, 
392 ; his death, 394 ; grave, 394- 


5. 
Otto III., King of Germany, 111. 


393; comes to Italy, 408; appoints 
Bruno to the Papacy, 409; 
crowned Emperor, 412; holds a 
Council, 413 ; returns to Germany 
416; again in Rome, 425; 
besieges Crescentius, 428-9 ; 
treatment of the rebel, 431-3; 
proceedings against Count Bene- 
dict, 437; court ceremonial of, 
453, 409; makes pilgrimage to 
Campania, 461; raises Gerbert 
to the Papacy, 463, 466; his 
schemes, 467; his attitude to 
the Pope, 475 ; donations to him, 
476; fortress on the Aventine, 
478 ; his mysticism, 479 ; goes to 
Germany, 480 ; returns to Rome, 
482 ; builds church of S. Adalbert, 
582-4 ; at war with Tivoli, 487 ; 
revolt of the Romans against, 
488-9; his flight, 490; in 
Ravenna and Venice, 491; 
marches against Rome, 492 ; his 
death, 493; his character, 495 ; 
erects monument to Boethius, 
512. 
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recognised by Innocent III., 79 ; 
King of the Romans, 81; his 


coronation, 84; battle in the 
Leonina, 85; breach with 
Innocent III., 86; in Tuscany, 
87, 92; disposes of estates in 
Italy, 88; in Apulia, 93; de- 
posed, 95 ; his death, 122. 

Otto of Austria, VI. 179. 

Otto of Brunswick, vi. 417, 503, 
504, 526-7, 536. 

Otto of Milan, vi. 319 note. 

Otto, Bishop of Ostia, Iv. 262, 265, 
267, 268-9. See Urban II. 

Otto of Wittelsbach, Count Pala- 
tine, IV. 559, 567, 568, 586 note. 


Pace, Richard, vill. 446. 

Pacheco, Diego, VIII. 196-7. 

Pacierii Urbis, v1. 229. 

Paganino della Torre, VI. 7. 

Paganism, Pagans in Rome in fifth 
century, I. 65-72, 77, II7, 130; 
in Gothic times, 390-2; at 
Castrum Casinum, II. 6-7 ; sur- 
vival of, 86 and note ; in Renas- 
cence times, VII. 609-10, VIII. 
295-9. 

Painting, after fifth century, 1. 85-6 ; 
Byzantine style of, 102 ; in eighth 
century, 244-5; fresco in sixth 
century, 100-3 ; under Leo III., 
Ill. 28; in twelfth century, Iv. 
696-7 ; in thirteenth, v. 652-4 ; 
during the Renascence, VII. 713- 
26, VIII. 161-74; on facades, 
402. 

Palace of the Caesars. See Palatine. 

Palaces, Roman, in fifteenth century, 
VII. 299, 663-4, 731 ; in sixteenth, 
VIII. 399-400, 

Palaeologus, Andrew(Andreas), VII. 
266, 390. 

Palaeologus, Demetrius, vil. 66, 
205. 

Palaeologus, Emmanuel, VII. 206 
note. 

Palaeologus, John (Greek Emperor), 
VI. 443, VII. 66, 67, 71. 

Palaeologus, Thomas, VII, 182 
205-6, 


? 
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Palata, 111. 66. 

Palatinate, imperial, in Rome, III. 
451-2. 

Palatine, Region, I. 48; name, IV. 
662 ; condition in fifth century, I. 
48; in tenth, 111. 540; in the 
Mirabilia, 1v. 662 ; in thirteenth 
century, V. 664 ; in fifteenth, vit, 
768-70. 

Palatine, Count, of the Lateran, 111. 
452, VI. 146 note, 

Palatine (imperial palace of the 
Caesars), inhabited, 1. 48 ; under 
Honorius, 117; sacked by the 
Vandals, 210 ; residence of Theo- 
doric, 297; dwelling of Narses, 
498; of the Exarch, 11. 40; 
condition of, in seventh century, 
11..157-8 ; in eighth, 210-1, 355 ; 
in tenth, 111. 540; partly de- 
stroyed (1238), V. 195, 664. 

Palatium, meaning of, in tenth 

century, III. 456 note, 524. 
Antonianum, v. 666 and note. 
Catalinae, 111. 545 note. 
Chromatii, IV. 659 note. 
Galbini, Iv. 678-9 and note, 
Julianum, VIII, 125. 

Julii Caesaris, Iv. 678. 
Licinianum, I. 256. 
Monasterium, III. 461. 
Neronis, I. 53, II. 428 note, 

III. 519 note, VI. 49 note. 
Octaviani, IV. 134 note, 475-7, 

V. 675. 

Pilati, 111. 519. 

Romuli, tv. 668. 
Sessorianum, I. 107. 
Titi Vespasiani, Iv. 678. 

Palavicini, Obert (Uberto), v. 203, 
255, 339, 361, 379- C 

Palazzo del Governo vecchio, VII. 
688. 

Palazzo Venezia (S. Marco), VII. 
220-1, 675-7. 

Palazzuolo, Vv. 224 note. 


Palestrina (Praeneste), III. 373; 
given to Stephania, 374; in 
the eleventh century, IV. 73; 
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fief of the Colonna, 3203 con- 
quered and destroyed by Boni- 
face VIII., v. 551-4; rebuilt, 
vi. 8; besieged by Cola, 365; 
destroyed by Vitelleschi, vil. 57, 
60; again rebuilt, 60, III; 
bishopric of, I: 281, 111. 3745 
antiquities of, III. 373-4. 

Palfrey, white, tribute of Naples, 
Vil. 248. 

Palimpsests, III. 500. 

Palisse, VIII. 93, 98, 100, IOI, 104, 
471, 473. . 
Pallacinae, I. 276 and note, Il. 

95- 

Palladio, Blasio, VIII. 313, 363, 
381, 655. 

Palladium, Iv. 421. 

Palladius, Caesar, I. 208. 

Pallas, son of Evander, Iv. 670. 

Palma aurea, I. 287. 

Palombara, barons of, IV. 605 ; 
fortress, IV. 605 and note, Vil. 
196 and note. 

Pammachius (Pammachii), S. Titu- 
lus, I. 268. 

Pammachius, Senator, I. 
56. 

Pamphronius, Patrician, II. 19. 

Panciaticis, Giovanni Francesco de, 
VI. 580. 

Pancratius, S., II. 132. 

Pancrazio, S., Ch., I. 321 ; restored 
by Honorius L., 11. 132. 


268, II. 


Pandects, Pisan Codex of, Iv. 
641-2. 

Pandolfuccio, VI. 369. 

Pandulf of Anagni, V. 151. 

Pandulf II. of Benevento, 111, 


330. ; 

aie III. of Benevento, Iv. 
oO. 

Pandulf III. of Capua, 11. 185, 
360, 368, 385. 

Pandulf IV. of Capua, Iv. 28; 
banished, 29; restored, 45; his 
flight, 46, 30. 

Pandulf V. of Capua, Iv. 80, 120 
note. 
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Pandulf, Count of Fasanella, v. 
234-5, 256, 455 note. 

Pandulf of Pisa, rv. 648. 

Pandulf of Teano, Iv. 29. 

Panegyricus Berengarii, 
note. 

Pannartz, Arnold, vil. 551-5. 
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Panormita, Antonio. See Becca- 
delli. 

Pantaleon, Prefect of Amalfi, iv. 
138, 146. 


Pantheon, I. 47, Il. 106-13 ; a titu- 
lar church, 109 ; robbed of gilt 
tiles, 160; legends concerning 
it, Ill. 522; condition in time 
of Poggio, VI. 719; in fifteenth 
century, VII. 760; re-roofed by 
Martin V., 660; pavement of, 
662. 

Pantomimes, I. 200. 

Paolo, S., in Arenula, VII. 752. 

Paolo, S., fuori le mure, I. 100-2 ; 
tribune restored, 229; atrium 
under Adrian I., 11. 399; roof 
destroyed, III. 11 note; sacked 
by the Saracens, 89 ; adorned by 
Leo IV., 105; fortified, 186; 
abbey of, reformed by Odo of 
Cluny, 311 ; codex of the Bible, 
144 and note ; bronze doors, Iv. 
260 note ; colonnade destroyed, 
251; cloisters of, v. 633 ; taber- 
nacle, 638; destroyed by earth- 
quake, VI. 320; abbots of, as 
cardinals, IV. 116 note. 

Paolo Romano, VI. 700-1, VII. 696, 
707, 708. ; 
Papa, title of, 11. 96 note ; family, 

v. 660. 

Papacy, origin of, I. 158; growing 
influence, 196-9; extension of 
power under the Goths, 337-9 ; 
position of, after Justinian, 485-7 ; 
in time of Gregory the Great, 
Il. 53-62, 96-8; in ninth cen- 
tury, III. 152; invective against, 
404-6 ; at beginning of eleventh 
century, IV. 1, 2; under Benedict 
IX., 40-2; theory of Innocent 
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III. concerning, v. 67-9 ; views 
of Gregory IX., 186-7; theory 
of Innocent IV., 247-8; of 
Frederick II., 268-9; theory of 
Gregory X., 470; character 
during NRenascence, VII. 5-6, 
428-36, VIII. 172-3, 293-4. 

Papal coronation, v. 8-15. 

Papal election, decree of Odoacer 
concerning, I. 257; share of the 
King in, 329; of the Senate, 
349; sale of votes forbidden, 349 ; 
conceded to the Romans, Il. 173; 
influence of Exarchs on, 116, 
179-80; decision of synod of 
769, 329; right of Patricius 
over, 460; consent of Emperor 
HECCSSATY mu LLU 2h mnIO2:: 
decisions of Lothar I. concerning, 
61-3 ; decree of Adrian III., 207 ; 
decision of Council of 898, 234 ; 
of Otto I., 342-3; Privilegium 
of Leo VIII., 365-6; decree of 
Wicholass lL yiiv., sll5.) 400) 
decision of 1179, 605-6; law 
concerning, V. 467. See also 
Conclave. 

Papareschi, family, Iv. 423 and 
note, 

Paparone, family, Iv. 423 note. 

Paparone, Scottus, Vv. 22 and note. 

Paracellarius, 11. 329 note. 

Pardubitz, Ernest of, VI. 346, 347. 

Parentius, Andrew, Vv. 139 note. 

Parentius, Peter, Vv. 25. 


Parentius, Senator, Vv. 124, 


137, 
139. ? 

Parentucelli, Thomas, VII. 92, 95, 
105-6. See Nicholas V. 

Parhasius, Janus, VIII. 321. 

Parione, Region, 111. 558, VII. 740; 
tower, III. 555, IV. 191. 

Parisio. See Parrhasius, 

Parliament, in Rome, v. 295; in 
Piacenza, 187; in Notre Dame, 


573-4. 
Parma, siege of, v. 261-2 ; property 
of the Pope, VIII. I10, 190; 


ceded to France, 211, 
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Parthenon, II. 109. 

Particappa, Mariano, VII. 650. 

Paschalis I., 111. 35 ; crowns Lothar, 
433 quarrels with Farfa, 44; puts 
Theodore and Leo to death, 46 ; 
takes oath of purgation, 47 ; his 
death, 48 ; buildings, 48-55. 

Paschalis II., Iv. 317; supports 
Henry V., 324; at Council of 
Guastalla, 324; in France, 325 ; 
his wars with the barons, 326 ; 
renounces claims on Church 
property, 333-4; imprisoned, 
343; makes fresh treaty with 
Henry V., 3503; crowns him, 
352 ; revolt of the clergy against, 
355; Lateran Council of, 356; 


invests William with Duchy of ; 


Apulia, 360; revokes the privi- 
legium, 365 ; revolt against, 368 ; 
escapes, 371; Council of Bene- 
vento, 374; his death, 375; his 
buildings, 376-7. 

Paschalis III., Anti-Pope, Iv. 572, 
577, 585, 599, 594. 

Paschalis, Archdeacon, I1. 179-80. 

Paschalis, nephew of Adrian I., 11. 
477; maltreats Leo III., 479; 
tried, 486; banished, 493-4; 
pardoned, III. 34. 

Paschalis, brother of Toto, II. 
Bz 

Pasquino, pasquinades, VII. 744-6, 
VIII. 65, 359, 416 and note, 
440. 

Passarano, IV. 114 note, VI. 636. 

Passerini, Silvio, VIII. 467, 553, 
610. 

Passion plays, in ninth century, 111. 
503 ; in fourteenth, VI. 650. 

Passivus, II. 322, 325. 

Pastors of the Church, VI. 460, 
463. 

Pastoris, S., Titulus, 1. 269. 

Pataria, Patarines, Iv. 127. 

Patriarchates, I. 1I note. 

Patriciis, Guido Jordanis de, VI. 
358, 363. 

Patricius, title, 11. 51 note, 281-3, 
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433 ; in tenth century, III. 292, 
400 ; under Otto III., 11. 473; 
after 1144, IV. 3, 488-9, 494; 
abolished, 496. 

Patricius of the Romans, title be- 
stowed on Pipin, 11. 281; on 
Chas. the Gt., 369 ; signification 
of, 323, 368, Iv. 5; rights be- 
longing to, 384; position of, 
under Henry III. and IV., Iv. 
36,65, 

Patricius of Sicily, 11. 375. 

Patrimony of the Church, I. 178; 
in™ Sicily, 1.°-425," 11. 50;m0nes 
annexations of, 247; in the 
Cottian Alps, 194 ; in Neapolitan 
territory, 247; in Central Italy, 
257; in Tuscany, 363; in Istria, 
363-4; in the Sabina, 364-5 ; 
under Gregory the Great, 57-62 ; 
in the Campagna, 60, 300 ; aliena- 
tion of, forbidden, III. 192; trans- 
ferred into feudal estates, III. 457. 

Patrimonalia, Vv. 32 note. 

Patrimonium Appiae, II. 59, Ill. 

192. 
Campanianum, III. 192. 
Labicanense, II. 59, III. 192. 
Petri, claimed by city, v. 169; 
surrendered to the Popes, 
173-4 note. 
Savinense, II. 365 and note. 
Theatinum, III. 192. 
Tiburtinum, II. 59, II. 192. 
Tusciae, II. 59, II. 192, VI. 
394. 
Urbanum, Il. 59. 

Patrizi, Agostino, VII. 629, 635 
note, 

Patroni of the Scholae, 11. 422 and 
note. 
Patronus, 353 

note. 

Paul, S., mode of depicting, 11. 
225. 

Paul I., Pope, 11. 274, 303; his 
election, 305; attitude towards 
Pipin, 306-7, 309; towards 
Desiderius, 309; towards the 


meaning of, II. 
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Emperors, 312-3; his buildings, 
318-9 ; death, 321. 

Paul II., see Barbo, Pietro ; Pope, 
VII. 221; his splendour, 223; 
deposes the abbreviatores, 224; 
revises the statutes, 227-32 ; sub- 
dues the Anguillara, 232-4; 
quarrels with Ferrara and Robert 
Malatesta, 235; persecutes the 
Academy, 226, 611-6 ; his death, 
240 ; collections, 590 ; buildings, 
675-8; tomb, 703; statue at 
Perugia, 709. 

Paul, Patriarch, 11. 142 ; denounced 
by the Pope, 143. 

Paul, brother of Stephen II., 274, 
303. 

Paul of Bernried, Iv. 311. 

Paul of Populonia, 111. 126-7. 

Paul. See also Paolo. 

Paulina, 1, 268. 

Paulinus of Nola, S., 1. 94, I. 
315 note, III. 483-4. 

Paulus Diaconus, II. 409. 

Paulus, Exarch, Il. 227, 235. 

Paulus Laelii Petronii, VII, 638. 


Pavia, capital of Lombardy, I. 500; | 


besieged by Chas, the Gt., II. 
351-2, 358-9; Diet of, 111. 172; 
conquered by the Hungarians, 
272; besieged by Francis I., 
VIII. 463, 469; battle of, 471-7 ; 
Councils of, Ill. 421, IV. 225, 
568, vil. 20; School of, II. 411, 


III. 138. 
Pazzi, their conspiracy, VII. 257-61. 
Pazzi, Francesco de’, vil. 258, 
260. 


Peacock, Reginald, vil. 573. 

Pelagians, 1. 180, 

Pelagius I., Pope, I. 425, 426, 434 ; 
his election, 488; builds SS. 
Apostoli, 489. 

Pelagius II., 11. 18; seeks aid in 
Constantinople, 19, 21; his re- 
lations with the Franks, 23; 
builds S. Lorenzo, 26 ; his death, 
26. 

Pellegrino, S., Ill. 27. 


Pennafort, 
612. 

Pensio, II. 57, III. 455. 

Pentapolis, 11. 1833 resists the 
Greeks, 227; conquered by 
Liutprand, 236; becomes papal 
property, 295-6 ; the ‘‘ March of 
Werner,” IV. 322. 

Pentapolis Maritima, II. 341 note. 
Mediterranea, II. 341 note, 
nova, II. 341 note. 

Pepoli, Galeazzo, VI. 335, 514. 

Pepoli, Ugo, vill. 600, 601, 602, 
605, 641. 

Perauld, Cardinal (of Gurk), vil, 
354, 306, 378, 413, 414. 

Peregrino, S. (Hospice), 11. 27. 

Perotti, Niccolo, VII. 545, 546. 

Perotti, Ponzio, VI. 326, 328, 357 
note. 

Perpenna, restores Baths of Con- 
stantine, I. 36. 

Perpignan, Synod of, vi. 607. 

Persona, Cristoforo, VII. 549. 

Persona, Gobelinus, v1. 689. 

Perugia, besieged by Totila, 1. 447, 
451; taken by Narses, 461 ; 
duchy, 11. 4533; a papal posses- 
sion, V. 25, 30; does homage to 
Innocent III., 30; civic wars, 
133-4 ; podesta of, 135 ; alliance 
with Rome, 219; guilds of, 311; 
acquires Gubbio, 340 note ; ab- 
jures Martin IV., 497; yields 
submission to the Church, 501 ; 
revolts against Urban V., VI. 442, 
464; under Boniface IX., 545-6 ; 
conquered by Julius II., vil. 47 ; 
University of, v1. 679-80. 

Perugino, VII. 720, 

Peruzzi, Baldassare, VIII. 128, 141, 
163, 385, 647. 

Pescara, Marchese of, VIII. 93, 
99, 285, 425, 427, 461, 470, 
475, 482, 488-94; his death, 
494. | 

Pescheria, VII. 754. 

Pestilence, of 542-590, II. 25-32; 
of 680, 167; of 1167, iv. 589- 


Raymond da, v. 
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90; of 1230, V. 154; of 1348, 321 ; monastery of, II. 15 ; tombs 
VI. 319; of 1449, VII. 116; of in the church, II, 190-1. 
1522, VIII. 426. Peter’s, S., modern, built, vit. 

Peter, S., his apostolic office and 135; architects of, 141 note; 
sojourn in Rome, I. 14, 15, 16 consecrated, 139; cost of, 137-8 ; 
and notes, VI. 126 note; his sacked by the Colonna, 512; by 
marriage, JI. 316 note ; growing | _ the landsknechts, 583. 
veneration for, 186; his statue, | Peter’s pence, 11. 426; confirmed 
I, 199, Il. 224-5; mode of| by Alfred the Great, 111. I09; 
depicting, 225; his patriciate, payment of, IV. 37, 645 note. 

II. 370; his letter to Pipin, 292 ; | Peter’s, S., piazza of, vit. 689. 
his chair, I. 95-6 ; chains, I. 215 ; | Peter, S., in Campo Meruli, 11. 
amulets of, Il. 75. 163 note. 

Peter’s, S., basilica, ancient founda- | Peter and Paul, SS., on the Via 
tion of, I. 90; oldest plan of, 91 ; Sacra, II. 320 note. See also 
Templum Probi, 98 ; adorned by Pietro. 

Valentinian III., 188; by Sym- | Peter of Anjou, VI. 101 note. 
machus, 319-21 ; by HonoriusI., | Peter II. of Aragon, V. 73-4, 
1. 118-21 ; by Adrian I., 3096; Giz: 

sacked by the Saracens, 111. 87-| Peter III. of Aragon, v. 346, Bul 
8; restored by Leo IV., 104; King of Sicily, 497, 501 ; death 
by Formosus, 223; by Calixtus of, 506. 

II., 1v. gor ; plan of Nicholas V., | Peter IV. of Aragon, vi. 168, 170 
vil. 688 ; buildings of Pius II. in, note. 

673; demolished, vill. 139; as | Peter, Prefect (966), 111. 359, 361, 
fortress, IV. 266, 583; roofed with 362, 364. 

gilt tiles, 11. 119-20; rebuilt, vi. | Peter, Prefect (1058), Iv. 114. 

692 ; doors of, 11. 118-9; bronze, | Peter, Prefect (1105), IV. 323, 325, 
V. 37, VII. 699; belfry, 11. 315: 367. 

atrium paved, II, 164}; restored | Peter, Prefect (1116), Iv. 367-8, 
by Adrian I., 11. 397; by Leo 371, 373, 380, 388. 

IV., 111. 104; by Innocent III., | Peter, Prefect (1154), IV. 529, 543, 
V. 631 ; loggia, vil. 674 ; shrine, 544 note, 545, 637, V. 17, 19, 
I, 187, II, 118, 243, 397 ; adorned 93, 95 note. 

by Leo III., 111. 26; baptistery, | Peter, brother of John X., 111. 264, 
I, 94; restored by Leo III., 11. 278-9. 

26; tribune, I. 229, vil. 670; | Peter of Alexandria, 11. 13-4. 
mosaics, I. 319; restored by | Peter (Petrus) of Altinum, I. 317. 
Adrian I., 11. 3973 mosaics of | Peter (Archdeacon), IV. 53. 

John VII., 11. 1963 of the | Peter (Archpresbyter), 11. 175. 
tribune, v. 631; of the Navi-| Peter of Celano, v. 92. 

cella, 657; chapel of S. Apol-| Peter of Corbara. See Corbara. 
linare, 11. 120; of S, Andrew, 1. | Peter Courtenay, v. 120. 

320, II. 120, VII, 674; of John | Peter, Bishop of Culm, vil. 517, 
VIL., 1. 196 ; of Petronilla, 316 ; 518. 

oratory of Gregory III., 11. 245; | Peter Damiani. See Damiani. 
candelabra, I. 312, II. 119, | Peter (Deacon), 11. 80. 

399; services in eleventh cen- | Peter Exorcista, 1. 108. 

tury, Iv. 184 note ; hospital of, 1. | Peter, Abbot of Farfa, 111, 26r, 
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Peter Flotte, v, 573. 

Peter Hispanus. See John XXI. 
Peter of Illyria, 1. 269. 

Peter Imperiola, 11. 345. 


Peter, envoy of Justinian, I. 354, 
357-8, 362. 
Peter Latro, Iv. 386, 389, 431, 579 


note. 

Peter Leo (Cardinal), 1v. 418, 420. 
See Anaclete II. 

Peter Lombard, 
note. 

Peter Mallius, 1v. 650. 

Peter of Montenigro, vi. 57, 145. 

Peter (Patriarch), 11. 149. 

Peter of Pavia. See John XIV. 

Peter of Pisa, 11. 413, IV. 648. 

Peter (Bishop) of Portus, Iv. 388, 
391, 419, 421. 

Peter of Ravenna (Dux), II. 209, 
212. 

Peter the Spaniard, v. 589-90. 

Peter (Abbot) of Subiaco, 111. 261. 

Peter Urseolus I. Doge, III. 465, 
491. 

Peter Urseolus II., Doge, 111. 491. 

Peter of Vico. See Vico. 

Peter de Vineis. See Vineis. 

Peter of Winchester, Vv. 175. 

Petra (Pietra) Pertusa, 1. 464 and 
note, 

Petrarch, v1. 196; his youth, 202, 
204; letter to Eneas Tolomei, 
182 note; to Benedict XII., 
206 ; his poems, 206-7 ; corona- 
tion, 207, 210-6 ; glorifies Cola, 
262, 271, 290, 291 ; laments fall 
of the Colonna, 307; disillu- 
sioned with regard to Cola, 308 ; 
in Rome (1350), 327 ; views con- 
cerning civil constitution, 329- 
31 ; summons Charles IV., 348 ; 
his relations towards the emperor, 
380 and note, 387-9; satires on 
Avignon, 423 ; exhorts Urban to 
return to Rome, 423-53; con- 
gratulations on his return, 434 ; 
influence on Renascence, 674, 
676; his library, 679; descrip- 
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tion of Rome, 717; his death, 
455-6. 

Petri, Antonio, VI. 687, vil. 638. 

Petri, Laelius, vir. 638. 

Petronilla, S., legend of, 11. 316 
note; chapel of, 1. 320, 11. 316; 
destroyed, VIII. 135-6 and note. 

Petroni, Chronicler, vir. 638. 

Petronius Maximus, I. 204 ; murders 
Valentinian, 205 ; Emperor, 206 ; 
his death, 208. 

Petrucci, Alfonso, VIII. 184, 226- 
Bie 

Petrucci, Borghese, VIII. 208, 226. 

Petrucci, Fabio, VIII. 507, 564. 

Petrucci, Pandolfo, Vil. 492, 495, 
489, 503, 511; his sons, VIII. 
208, 226. 

Petrucci, Rafael, VIII. 
230 ; a cardinal, 236. 

Peurbach, Vil. 621. 

Phavorinus, VIII. 346. 

Philagathus. See John XVI. 

Philemuth, 1. 462. 

Philip, Pope, 11. 326. 


186, 226, 


| Philip le Bel, v. 456, 501, 570-5 ; 


his character, 572; burns papal 
bull, 574; relations with Bene- 
dict XI., 601; cited before 
papal tribunal, 602-3; present 
at coronation of Clement V., 606, 
vi. 13; demands suppression of 
Templars, 96 ; his death, 100, 

Philip of Habsburg, VIII. 44, 53. 

Philip of Poictiers, VI. 100. 

Philip of Swabia, Duke of Tuscany, 
v. 27, 28 ; excommunicated, 72 ; 
crowned at Aachen, 75 ; letter to 
the Pope, 75-63; victorious in 
Germany, 76; released from the 
ban, 77 ; death of, 79. 

Philip of Valois, vi. 110, 186. 

Philip, son of Baldwin II., v. 413 
note, 

Philip, Presbyter, 11. 366. 

Philippicus Bardanes, 11. 207, 208, 
PAI) 

Philosophers, banished from Athens, 
Leis 
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Philotheus, I. 234. 

Phocas, Emperor, Il. 643 pro- 
nounces Kome the head of 
Christendom, 105; presents the 
Pantheon to Boniface IV., 109 ; 
his column, 67. 

Phocas, Byzantine officer, 1. 422, 
423. 

Phoenix, as symbol, I. 344 note. 

Photius, Patriarch, Ill. 1233 con- 
demned, 124 ; his learning, 145- 
6; recognised by John VIIL., 
200 ; condemned by Marinus I., 
206. 

Phrygium, 111. 154 note, Vv. 9 note. 

Physicians, I. 483; Roman about 
600, II. 87. 

Piacenza, Archbishopric of, 1. 
422.; becomes papal property, 


VIII." -T10,; S190) lost tom the 
Church, 211; Councils of, Iv. 
197, 284. 


Piazza Fiammetta, VII. 740, 
del Gesu, vit. 758. 
Montanara, Iv. 467. 
Navona, I. 473 Ill. 552-3; 
games in, VI. 709; a market, 
vil. 6813; condition in fif- 
teenth century, 746-7. 
Nicosia, VII. 772. 
di Pietra, VII. 797. 
del Popolo, Iv. 545 note, vil. 
774. 
dei Satiri, VII. 741 note. 
di Siena, Vi. 743. 
Piccinino, Francesco, VII. 90. 
Piccinino, Jacopo, VII. 154, 174, 
186, 190, 192-5, 234. 
Piccinino, Niccolo, vi. 661, VII. 
43, 48, 69, 82, 84, 85, 90. 
Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvius, vIt. 
33, 42, 92; as envoy of Frederick 
III., 93-5; his opinion of 
Eugenius IV., 98; at Conclave 
of Nicholas V., 104 ; ambassador 
for Frederick III., 117% ac- 
companies him to Rome, 123; 
his speech against the Turks, 
128; his early career, 160-6; 
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denies Constantine’s donation, 
573; becomes Pope, 168. See 
Pius IT. 

Piccolomini, Antonio, 
195, 198, 199. le 

Piccolomini, Francesco Todeschini, 
Cardinal, VII. 199, 219, 372, 
414, 598. See Pius III. 

Piccolomini, Giacomo, VII. 199. 

Picchi, Geronimo, VII. 743, VIII. 
125. 

Pico, Francesca, VIII. 70. 

Pico, Galeotto, VIII. 329 note. 
Pico, Gianfrancesco della Mirandola, 
VIII. 69, 71, 242, 329 and note. 
Pico, Giovanni, VII. 540, 582, VIII. 

20. 

Pico, Ludovico, vir. 508, VIII. 13, 
70, 312. 

Pienza, VII. 178, 186, 674. 

Pierleone, family, origin of, see 
Leo de Benedicto, Iv. 230, 239, 
271, 296, 325, 414-7; their 
fortresses, 368-9, 415, 500; 
possessions in thirteenth century, 
V. 662. 

Pierleone, Giovanni (John), Iv. 634, 
V. 44, 48 note. 

Pierleone, Huguizon, Iv. 421, 427 
note. 

Pierleone, Jordan, Iv. 421, 488-0, 
495, 502. 

Pierleone, Leo, IV. 414, 415-6, 421. 

Pierleone, Peter, Iv. 418-20. See 
Anaclete II. 

Pierleoni, Pier Leone (Petrus Leo), 
Consul, Iv. 326, 331, 367, 370, 
379, 380, 391; death of, 414, 
tomb of 417. 

Pierleoni Rainerii, Gregory, v. 44, 
48. 

Piero della Francesca, vil. 716. 

Pietramala, Galeotto de, VI. 534. 

Pietramala, Tarlatino de, vi. 174. 

Pietrasante, Giacomo da, vil. 676, 
685. 

Pietro, S., in Formis, vil. 273. 

Pietro, S., in Montorio, vil. 685-6, 
733, VIII. 132. 


VII, 190, 
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Pietro, S., ad Vincula, 1, 215, 278 ; 
frescoes in, Il. 168; altar of 
SS. Sebastian and Maria, 168; 
building of Julius II., vir. 685-6, 
784; palace of, 685-6 ; tomb of 
Julius II. in, vit1. 159-60. 

Pigna, Region, III. 551 note, vil. 


Ber 

Pignatelli, Bishop, v. 394. 

Pilate, 111. 519 and note. 

Pileus, Archbishop, VI. 531, 534. 

Pilgrims in fifth century, I. 321 ; 
in eighth, 11. 56, 187-90, 426; 
in ninth, 111, 76; in fourteenth, 
VI. 322; in fifteenth, VII. 665 
note ; as penitents, 78; protec- 
tion of, IV. 401 ; edict of Mala- 
branca concerning, v. 180 note ; 
their gifts, 561-2. 

Pilgrimages, 111. 76-8. 

Pilgrim of Cologne, IV. 29, 304 
note. 

Pincii, palace of, 1. 48; destroyed, 
207. 

Pincio, VII. 774. 

Pine cone, bronze, I. 319-20 note, 
III. 55 note, Iv. 652 note. 

Pinturicchio, VII. 721-3, 725-6. 

Pio, Alberto, VIII. 63, 106, 112, 
178, 202, 283, 304, 329-31, 465, 
487, 571, 573, 604, 611. 

Piombo, Sebastian del, VIII. 163. 

Pipin, adopted by Liutprand, 11. 
252; obtains the Pope’s sanction 
to his usurpation, 267 ; summons 
Stephen II. of France, 277; 
anointed, 279 ; makes treaty with 
Stephen, 281; Patricius, 281 ; 
makes war on the Lombards, 
285-6; donation to Stephen, 
286-8, 295-304 ; second expedi- 
tion to Italy, 293; attitude 
towards Paul I., 306; writes 
to the Romans, 307 ; his death, 
329. ’ 

Pipin, son of Chas. the Gt., his 
baptism, II. 377; at war with 
Adelchis, 382; receives Leo 
IIl., 481 ; at war with Grimoald, 


489, III. II; anointed by Leo 
IIl., 11. 501; attitude towards 
the Pope, 111. 14; King of Italy, 
14; his death, 15. 


Pipin, son of Lewis the Pius, 111. 


39, 69. 


Pisa, burnt by the Saracens, Iv. 25 ; 


acquires Sardinia, 25; cathedral 
of, 389; upholds Innocent II., 
422, 433; opposed to Roger of 
Sicily, 434 ; against Rome, 587 ; 
acquires Corsica, V. 87 note; 
diploma of Frederick II. con- 
cerning, 128 note ; alliance with 
Rome (1267), 421; elects Boni- 
face rector, 538; besieged by 
Lewis the Bavarian, VI. 133; 
conquered, 139; betrayed to 
Florence, 604: revolts against 
Florence, VII. 370-1 ; conquered 
by Florence, viil. 62; Council 
of 1409, VI. 602, 604-7; of 
I51I, VIII. 76, 89, 90, 103. 

Pisamena, I. 129. 

Pisanello (Pisano), Vittorino, VII. 
710, 714-5. 

Pisani, VIII. 58, 235. 

Piscina publica, Region, I. 50, III. 


533: 
Pitigliano, fief of the Orsini, v. 501. 
Pitigliano, Niccolo. See Orsini, 
Nicholas. 
Pitti, Luca, vil. 77. 
Pius I., founds S. Pudenziana, 1. 83. 


Pius II., see Piccolomini, Aeneas 


Sylvius, vil. 168 ; his bad health, 
170; renounces humanism, 171 ; 
urges the Turkish war, 173 ; 
bestows investiture on Ferrante, 
173; recovers Umbria for the 
Church, 174; his journey to 
Mantua, 176-80; attends Con- 
gress, 182; forbids appeal to 
Council, 184 ; tranquillises Rome, 
194-5; his nepotism, 198-200 ; 
war with the Malatesta, 200 ; 
attempts to convert Mohammed 
II., 203; acquires head of S. 
Andrew, 206; determines on 
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a crusade, 211 ; goes to Ancona, 
215; his death, 216; character, 
217; tomb, 703 protection of 
the monuments, 586 ; archaeo- 
logical studies, 598; buildings, 
673-5. be 

Pius III., see Piccolomini, Fran- 
cesco Todeschini, Pope, VIII. 

I; protects Caesar Borgia, 12; 
his coronation, 13 ; death, 15. 

Pizzo Merlo, vil. 738. 

Placidia, Galla, daughter of Theo- 
dosius the Great, I. 129, 153; 
her fortunes, 191 ; carried off by 
Alaric, 157; married to Athaulf, 
171; goes to Constantinople, 
182; guardian of Valentinian III., 
182; decorates S. Paolo, 101 ; 
S. Lorenzo, 104 ; her death, 191. 

Placidia, daughter of Valentinian 
IIl., 1. 202, 214. 

Placidus, S., 11, 6 

Placita, 111. 8, 441 note. 

Placitis, Aldello de, vill. 561. 

Plaine, Gerhard de la, VIII. 462. 

Planciano, Thomas de, VI. 400. 

Platea Apostolorum, VII. 778. 

Arca Noe, VII. 790. 
Cortina, IV. 60 note. 

~ S. Lauréntil, vil. 776: 
Parionis, VII. 747. 
Presbyterorum, VIi. 777. 
Tagliacoccia, VII. 752. 

Platina, VII. 225, 548, 555, 608, 
612, 615, 631-4, 7203 portrait of, 
549, 718. 

Plato, father of John VIL, 
206. 

Plato Tiburtinus, Iv. 307 note. 

Plautus, comedies of, VII. 543. 

Plumarium opus, W11, 105 note. 

Pocadota, Lello, v1. 405. 

Podestas, v. 25; of Rome, 49; of 
Anagni, 61 note; of republics, 
285, 316; salary of, 289. 

Podocatharo, Lodovico, vil. 267. 

Poetry, in eighth century, 11. 413-4 ; 
in tenth, 111. 508; Italian, in 
thirteenth, v. 627-8 ; Renascence, 


II, 
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vil. 648, VIII. 369; lyric, 371; 
epic, 378; Latin, vil. 641, VII. 
351-69. 

Poggetto, Beltram, See Beltram. 

Poggio Bracciolini, his De Varzetate 
Fortunaé, 1. 9, Vi. 718 note, VII. 
565; papal secretary, VI. 674, 
VII. 564-5, 576,-5773; his flight — 
with Eugenius IV., 47 note; 
verdict on Eugenius’s pontificate, 
61; his career, 564-6 ; discovery 
of MSS., 542 ; as translator, 546 ; 
his collections, 589, 602. 

Pole, Cardinal, vi11. 362, 365. 

Polentani, family, v. 482. 

Polentano, Ostasio, VII. 69. 

Poli, family, v. 41. 

Poli, John of, v. 147, 151, 164, 167 
note, 190 note, 195, 316. 

Poli, Oddo of, IV. 447 note, 561 
note, V. 4I. - 

Polimartium, II. 257. 

Pollajuolo, vil. 689, 697, 707. 

Polleria, VII. 743. 

Pompeianus, Prefect of the city, I 
130. 

Pompilio, Paolo, V11. 644. 

Pomponazzo, VIII. 299. 

Pomponius. See Laetus. 

Pomposa, library of, Iv. 305. 

Pons Aelius, I. 52, 314. 

Aemilius, I. 51. 


Antoninus, I. 52, 1. 384 and — 
note. 

Aurelius, I. 52. 

Cestius, I, 52; restored, Iv. 
685. 

Fabricii Judaeorum, Il. 384 
note. 


Fabricius, I. 52, III. 560. 
de la Forma, VI. 59 note. 
Gratiani, I. 52, II. 384 note. 
Horatii Coclis, vil. 587. 
Janiculensis, I. 47, 52. 
Judaeorum, I. 314, UI. 560 
note, IV. 369. 
Lapideus, I. 51. 
Lepidi, 1. 51. 
Lucanus, I. 446. 
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See | Poor, number of, in Rome under 
Innocent III., v. ror. 


Popes, their primacy, I. 14; ratified 


Pons Mulvius, 1. 53, Iv. 685. 
also Ponte Molle. 
Neronianus, I. 52, 11. 288 note, 


384. by kings, 329-30 and note ; by 
Palatinus, I. 52. exarchs, II. 1173 obtain civil 
S. Petri, 1. 53. jurisdiction over the clergy, I. 
Probi in Riparmea, I1t. 560. 482 ; control the Greek officials, 
Senatorius, I. 52, 11. 384 note, 452,010) 5403 extents vol their 


VIL. 661. See also Ponte 
Rotto. 

Sublicius, 1. 51. 

Theodosii in Riparmea, I11. 
560. 

Triumphalis, 1. 52, 384 note. 

Vaticanus, I. 52, 111. 287-8. 

Pontadera, Antonio di, VII. 51, 55, 


jurisdiction about 600, 97 ; their 
primacy recognised by Ravenna, 
II5 ; power in the eighth century, 
300-1 ; right of pardon in eighth 
century, 320 note; administra- 
tion, 434-5 3 ministry, 440; title, 
96, 4743 position under Chas. 
the Great, III. 10; apartments 


56. sacked on their death, 208-9 ; 
Pontano, Ludovico, vil. 296, 540, largesse on their elevation, 210 ; 
647. change their names, 83 note, 


329; revenues in ninth century, 
106 ; in tenth, 457 ; in eleventh 
and twelfth, Iv. 645; in 1492, 


Ponte, Region, Vil. 737. 
Ponte S. Angelo, V. 560, VI. 579, 


VII. 667, 680. 
S. Bartolommeo, I. 52. 
Corvo, Ill. 154 note, VII. 199. 
Mammolo, I. 446, 


S. Maria, I. 52, ITI. 559, V 
658. 
Molle, 1. 53 note, Iv. 685, 


VI. 45; destroyed by the 
Orsini, 195 ; battle concern- 
ing, 576; fortified, vil. 666, 
6 


73. 
de’ baie Capi, I. 
560, ae 736, 755; 
Rotto, I. 51; name in tenth 
century, III. 559; fall of, v. 


525) ile 


VII. 360-1 note; their regesta, 
IV. 3103 consecration, II. 173 ; 
ceremonies of coronation, V. 7-15 ; 
position after Innocent IIL., 
21-2; must not leave Rome, 
191; as podestas, 508-9, 538 
and note; palaces in thirteenth 
cent., 634; catalogue of, III. 149 
and note, IV. 515 and note; 
lives of, in eleventh cent., IV. 311 ; 
in twelfth, 1v. 648 ; after Innocent 
III., v. 622-3 ; in fifteenth cent., 
vil. 630. See also Papacy and 
Papal Election. 


ree a Poppo of Aquileja, Iv. 29. 
ee iB battle of, vr. | Poppo of Brixen. See Damasus II. 

504. Population of Rome, about 408, 1. 
Sisto.) 47552, dle god, lil, 148 note; about 414, 173; after 


455, 218; in time of Totila, 442 ; 


560, vil. 587, 681 and note. 
about 555, 4793 in 1198, Vv. 7 


Pontelli, Baccio, vir. 681. 


Pontia, IV, 327. note ; in fourteenth cent., VI, 152 
Pontigon, Diet of, Ill. 175, 177 note, 731 note; in fifteenth, vir. 

note, 729 note; mm 1527, VIII. 407, 
Pontius, Abbot of Cluny, Iv. 365. 550 note ; after the Sack, 646. 
Ponza, battle of, vil. 63. Populonia, 11. 364. 


Populus, signification of, 11, 177 
note; in Rome, v. 316; in be- 


3G 


Ponzetta, Cardinal, vill, 589 and 
note. 
VOL. VIII. 
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ginning of fourteenth cent., VI. 
2: 


Porcari (Porcius), family, their 
palace, VII. 102, 137-8, 6445 
collections, 599; in sixteenth 


cent., VIII. 359. 

Porcaro, Camillo, vil. 644, VII. 
359. 

Porcaro, Jerome, VII. 380. 

Porcaro, Mariano, VII. 101, 582. 

Porcaro, Paolo, Vil. 644. 

Porcaro, Stefano, VII. 101-2; at 
conclave of Nicholas V., 103; 
promoted by Nicholas, 111; his 
conspiracy, 131-6; his death, 
136. 

Porcinario, Nicolo de, VII. 124. 

Porta Aenea, I1I. 98 note, VII. 692, 

739. 

S. Agathae, III. 551. 

Appia (Accia), VI. 65 note. 

Asinaria, I. 369. 

Aurelia, 1. 383, 385. 

Belvedere. See Viridaria. 

Capena, Region, I. 29-31; 
gate, 31 note. 

Castelli, 111. 97, 98, IV. 59 
note, VII. 630, 730. 

Cavaleggieri, 11. 428, 111. 98 
note, VII. 730. 

Datia, vi. See Appia. 

della Donna, v1. 589 note. 

Fabrica, 111. 98 note. 

Flaminia, I. 46, 375, 376, Ill. 
Sle 

Janiculensis, I, 382. 

Laterana, IV. 252 note. 

Latina, Iv. 700 note, 
771. 

Melonaria, i111. 98. 

Metrovia, III. 530, IV. 684. 

delli Nibbi, v1. 604 note. 

Nomentana, I. 375, VI. 589, 
vu. 788. 

Palatil, III. 97. 

S. Panctazio,t-370,0352,u00s 
132-3. 

S. Peregrini, 


99. 


VII. 


III.) “97 note; 
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Porta Pertusa, 111. 98 and note, VII. 


730. rae 

S. Petri in Hadrianeo, 1. 385, 
II. 396, 111. 98 note. 

Pia, I. 375 note, vil. 788. 

Pigna, III. 551. 

Pinciana, VII. 775. 

del Popolo, 111. 532, 551, V. 
662, VIl. 237, 774. 

Portuensis, I. 26 note. 

Praenestina, I. 380. 

S. Sebastiano, vi. 138-9 and 


note. 

Septimiana, I. 54, VII. 693, 
733+. 

S. Spirito, 111. 98 and note, 
VII. 732. 


Tiburtina, I. 375. 
del Torrione, 11. 428, 111. 98 
note, VII. 730, VIII. 564. 
S. Valentini, II. 532. 
Viridaria, 111. 97, V. 632, VII. 
667, 730, VIII. 9. 
Portico of the Argonauts, I. 46. 
S. Lorenzo, Il. 397. 
of Meleager, I. 46. 
ofS; Paolo; 1; 4045 1634076 
of S. Pietro, 1. 385, 11. 396-7, 
III. 55 note, 92, 104, 192, — 
IV. 251. 
Porticus Camellariae, Iv. 469 note. 
Constantini, 1. 38. 
Crinorum, IV. 468, 470. 
Europae, I. 46. 
Gallae, IV. 404. 
Gallatorum, IV. 404. 
Gypsiani, I. 38. 
Liviae, I. 32. 
Materiani, v. 664 note. 
Maximae, I. 46. 
Minucii, I. 46. 
Octaviae, I. 46, VII. 754. 
Pallacinae, II. 384. 
Palmaria, I. 287, II. 120. 
Philippi, 1. 45. 
Portogallo, vil. 786. 
Portus, I. 399, 400 ; conquered by 
Alaric, 132 ; occupied by Vitiges, 
401 ; conquered by Totila, 452; 
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by Narses, 464 ; in eighth cent., 
Gin BYAYB. Ween Oe ue Akohig 
rebuilt by Leo IV., 101, 137; 
condition in 1347, VI. 554 note ; 
bpric. of, 1. 281~- note, 400, 
Ili. 559; ch. of S. Hippolytus 
in, III. 101; Xenodochium, 1. 
321 ; Marmorata, VII. 597. 
Possolis, Bernardus de, VI. 294. 
Posts, under Theodoric, I. 365 note. 
Posterula S. Agathae, III. 551. 
S. Angeli, 111. 97 note. 
de Episcopo, IiI. 551 note. 
a Pigna, III. 551 note. 
Saxonum, III, 98 note. 
Posthumus, VIII. 245. 
Potho, Abbot, 11. 487. 
Pozzo albo, vil. 748. 
Praefectus Italiae, i. 481, 502, 1. 
47 and note. 
Praefectt Navales, 111. 472, V. 10. 
Pracfectura annonae, 1. 309. 
Praefectus Urbts, 1. 61-2; under 
the Greeks, 481 note, 503; in 
sixth cent., II. 46-50 ; in eighth, 
434-9 ; as criminal officials, 346, 
438; under the Ottos, 111. 359, 
Aja; under Alex. If., Iv. 157; 
importance of, in twelfth cent., 
366; his residence, 465; office 
abolished, 494; restored, 496; 
again restored by Fredk. L., 
588; of 1191-5, 636; a papal 
official, v. 16, 17, 20; uniform 
of, Iv. 366 ; position about 1237, 
v. 207; under Innocent IV., 
239; vassal of the people, VI. 
266-7 ; position in fourteenth 
-cent., 558; office devolves on 
the Rovere, 708 note; after 
Eugenius IV., VII. 535 cere- 
monial of appointment, 157 ; 
anti-prefects, Iv. 269 note. 
Praemonstratensians, IV. 428 note. 
Praestaria, Ill. 191. 
Praetextatus, I. 73, 498 note. 
Prassede (Praxedis), S., Ch., I. 83, 
titulus, 267; restored by Paschalis 
I., 11. 52; chapel of S, Zeno 


in, 533 in fifteenth cent., vi, 
783. 

Prata Decii, 111. 530 and note. 

Praxedis, Empress, Iv. 277. See also 
Prassede, S. 

Precaria, III. 191. 

Prefects, see Praefectus, 11. 48; of 
Vico, see Vico. 

Prefecture, fiefs of, v. 19, VII. 53, 
rv 

Presbyteria, Iv. 618 note, v. 14 
and note. 

Prices, under Theodoric, 1. 309; 
under Totila during the siege, 
427 ; about 1300, V. 560; about 
1350, VI. 322 and note; in time 
of Vitelleschi, vit. 80. 

Prie, René de, Vill. 54, 77. 

Prierias, VIII. 256 and note. 

Prignano, Bartholomew de, 
497, 500. See Urban VI. 

Prignano, Francesco de, vi. 525, 
531, 557: 

Primates Cleri, Il. 445. 

Primates Hxercitus, i. 177. 

Primicertus Defensorum, i. 442. 

Lotarworwum, 1. 440, 1. 444—- 
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Scholarum, I. 422. 
Primogeniture, v. 63 note. 
Princeps, title, 111. 292, 303. 
Principia, I. 154. 

Printing, in Subiaco, VII. 551; in 
Rome, 550; Greek, for first time, 
559, VIII. 348. 

Prisca, S., Titulus, 1. 84, 274, vit. 
673. 

Priscilla, S., Ch., 1. 83, 274. 

Privata Mamertini, I1l. 545. 

Privilegia, restoration of, 11. 35. 

Proba, Faltonia, I. 150. 

Probinus, I. 266, 317. 

Probus. See Anicius. 

Probus, Abbot, 11. 63. 

Proceres Cleré, 11. 445. 

Processions in fourteenth cent., v1. 
706. 

Procida, 
note, 


John of, v. 536 and 
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Proconsul, title, v. 154 note, 188-9 | 
and note. 

Proconsul of Italy, 11. 47. 

Procopius, sent to Naples by Beli- 
sarilus, I. 403; his chronology, 
411 note, 415. 

Professors, under Amalasuntha, I. 
3353; under Justinian, 481; 
salaries of, about 1300, Vv. 620 
note; in fifteenth cent., VII. 567 
note. 

Prohynis, Guido de, vi. 488-9 and 
note. 

Prosenators, civic, v. 494 note ; for 
Chas. of Anjou, 455 note, 494; 
their Fasti of 1268-78, 455 note ; 
of 1334-7, VI. 196 note; their 
residence, V. 675-6. 

Prospettivo, VII. 598. 

Protoscriniarius, II. 442, 444. 


Provins, Iv. 498-9 note, VII. 230 
note. 
Prudentius, 1. 66 note, 68, 74, 


118. 

Prussia, conversion of, III. 415. 

Ptolemy of Lucca, Vv. 624. 

Ptolemy II. of Tusculum, Iv. 326, 
367, 370-1; his power, 373-4 5 
does homage to Lothar, 438 ; 
protects Eugenius III., 509; his 
death, 578. 

Pucci, Gerolima, VII. 352 and note. 

Pucci, Lorenzo, Cardinal, VIII. 
195, 225, 438, 455, 571, 572, 
665 and note. 

Pudens, I. 83. 

Pudentis (Pudenziana), S., 1. 82-4; 
titulus, 269. 

Pulcharius of Amalfi, 111. 181. 

Pulcheria, I. 193. 

Pulgiensibus, Guelfo de, v1. 409. 

Purgatory, II. 79 and note. 

Puteus Dominae Probae, 111. 
note, VII. 785. 

Puy, Ademar of, Iv. 287. 

Puy, Gerard of, v1. 462, 464. 

Pyrrhus, Patriarch, II. 141-3. 
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Quadraginta Colisei, SS., VI. 720. 
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Quaranta, SS., alle Calcare, vil. 
757- 

Quattro Coronati, Saints, 11. 126- 
7 ; titular Church, 1. 278-9 and 
note; rebuilt by Leo IV., ul. 
106; burnt, 106, IV. 252; re- 
stored by Paschalis II., 376; 
mural paintings in, 696 ; frescoes, 
v. 652; restored by Carillo, VII. 
661 ; palace, v. 675. 

Querno, VIII. 364. 

Quertinus, II. 48. 

Quinonez, Diego de, Cardinal, v1. 
94, 527, 535, 619, 626, 660, 666- 


7. 
Quiriacus, S.,,Ch., 1. 278. 
Quirinal, in thirteenth cent., Vv. 
666-7 ; in fifteenth, vil. 786-8. 


Rachis, King of the Lombards, 11. 
260; besieges Perugia, 264; 
turns monk, 264; at war with 
Desiderius, 302; returns to the 
cloister, 303. 

Radelchis of Benevento, 111. 86-7. 

Radicofani, consuls of, v. 30, 

Radoald of Portus, 111. 116; de- 
clares in favour of Photius, 123; 
in Metz, 131. 

Rafaelli, Boso Novello, v1. 198. 

Raffaelle, see Sanzio. 

Ragnaris, I. 479. 

Raimondi, Marcantonio, VIII. 394, 
648. 

Rainald (Reinald) of Aquaviva, v. 
150, 163. 

Rainald, Archbp. of Cologne, Iv. 
571, 577; 579, 589. 

Rainaldis, Lucas de, vitt. 8. 

Rainer of Bleda. See Paschalis II. 

Rainer of Tuscany, IV. 70. 

Rainerii, family, v. 44. 

Rainerii, Gregory Pierleone, v. 44, 


45. 

Raino of Tusculum, Iv. 578-9, 594, 
629 note. 

Rainulf of Alife, Iv. 431, 433, 437- 
8, 443. 

Rainulf of Aversa, iv. 46, 80. 
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Ramires, Pedro, VIII. 612. 

Ramiro, Diego, VIII. 25. 

Ramolini, Cardinal, vill. 23, 25, 
2; 

Rangone, Bianca, VIII. 235, 236 
note, 306. 

Rangone, Ercole, Cardinal, vit. 
235; 327, 365, 562, 579 note, 
16, 


Rangone, Guido, VIII. 223, 424-5, 
501, 518, 531, 547, 562, 576, 
579 and note, 598, 599, 632, 
641. 

Rapallo, battle of, vit. 365. 

Rapizo of Todi, Iv. 144. 

Ratherius of Verona, III. 507. 

Ratta, Diego della, v1. 39. 

Ravenna, Archbpric. of, 11. 165; 
acquires Commacchio, Cesena and 
Ravenna, Ill. 458; loses 5 
bprics., 1V. 325 note; right of 
electing Archbps. claimed by 
Chas. the Great, II. 369. 

Ravenna, Duchy, Vv, 27, 29. 

Ravenna, residence of Honorius, I. 
119; of Odoacer, 253; conquered 
by Theodoric, 260 ; residence of 
Theodoric, 261; conquered by 
Belisarius, 412; seat of the 
Exarchate, 501; revolts against 
the Greeks, 11. 185 ; is punished, 
201 ; revolts under George, 206 ; 
conquered by Liutprand, 236; 
by the Venetians, 238 ; by Astolf, 
2733; condition under Stephen 
IIf., 341; right of popes over, 
365, 3703; a papal city, 368; 
residence of Berengar, III. 325 ; 
ceded to Archbps., 458; condition 
in sixteenth cent., VIII. 92-3 ; 
Consularis of, 11. 347 and note ; 
‘¢banners ” of, 206 ; exercitus of, 
183; tribuni of, 450; Schola 
Graeca, 405 ; Schola Forensium, 
424; S. Maria in Cosmedin, 405 ; 
palace of Theodoric, 371; of 
Otto I., 111. 373 note; popular 
games in, II. 204-5; works 
of art removed to Aachen, 371; 
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synod of 877, 111. 192 ; of 808, 
233-4 ; battle of, vi11. 92-8. 

Raymond of Montebello, vi. 525. 

Raymond of Orvieto, vi. 246, 252, 
259, 277, 296, 309. 

Raymond of Toulouse, v. 175, 236, 
241, 242. 

Rebstein, Procopius of, VII. 93. 

Reccared, II. 97. 

Rector Campaniae et Maritimae, 
VenOk. 

Rectors, II. 58, 3903; revenue of, v. 
289 note. 

Rectores, Patrimonii, 11, 57, VI. 
Seep 

Reformation, VIII. 260, 415. 

Reformatores of the city, VI. 398, 
400 and note, 409 note, 438; 
abolished, 439. 

Regesta of the Popes, v. 623; of 
Gregory VII., Iv. 312; of Farfa, 
IV. 307; of Subiaco, 309. 

Regeta, I. 366. 

Regetellus, Iv. 43 note, 114 note. 

Reginald, Dux of Chiusi, 11. 367 ; 
forms alliance with Adelchis, 


375: 

Reginhar, III. 41. 

Regiomontanus, See Miiller. 

Regions, imperial, 1. 29-56 ; ecclesi- 
astical, 80-2 ; in tenth cent., III. 
510, 529-34; in twelfth cent., 
Iv. 456 note; names of, in the 
Middle Ages, Iv. 620-1 note, 
vi. 727-8 ; constitution of, 728 ; 
armorial bearings, 728; badges 
of, III. 264 note, 

Regnum, v. 9 note. 

Regola, Region, VII. 751-4. 

Reissner, VIII. 523. 

Relics, worship of, 11. 73-7 ; traffic 
in, III. 72-6. 

Remigius, II. 311. 

Renascence, Vi. 672-8, VII. 2-6, 
530, 655, VIII. 120-74. 

Renata of France. Sze Este, Renée. 

René of Lorraine, VII. 293, 295. 

René of Provence (Anjou), vit. 63, 
64, 84, 87, 143, 198, 293 note. 
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Rense, Constitutions of, vi. 221-2. 
Reparatus of Ravenna, II. 165. 
Reuchlin, Vil. 583, 622. 
Rhadagaisus, I. 119. 

Rheims, Synod of 991, I1J. 404; 
of 995, 4075; of III9, IV. 392; 
of 1132, 429. 

Rhetoric, of the Renascence, VII. 
109, VIII. 322. 

Rhodes, besieged by the Turks, 
VIII. 434; conquered, 445; 
knights of, see St. John. 

Riarii-Sforza, family, vil. 459-60 
note, 

Riario, Catherine. See Sforza. 

Riario, Girolamo, VII. 253, 255, 
258, 259, 2613; acquires Forli, 
264-5; alms at the Romagna, 
268; at war with the Colonna, 
278-82, 288 ; his death, 302. 

Riario, Ottavio, VII. 303. 

Riario, Pietro, VII. 246-53, 651, 
687; his tomb, 253, 706 
note. 

Riario, Rafael, Cardinal, accused of 
share in Pazzi conspiracy, VII. 
261, 321 ; flies before Caesar Bor- 
gia, 455; his encouragement of the 
Drama, 650, 652, 654; of art, 
654 ; builds the Cancellaria, 695 ; 
in Conclave of Pius III., viii. 10, 
28; of Leo X., 175, 178, 209; 
Grand Chancellor of the Sapienza, 
321; imprisoned, 229 ; his death, 
232 and note. 

Riario, palace, v11. 687. 

Riccardi de Blancis, Peter, v. 
note, 

Riccardis, Boniface de, V1. 409. 

Ricci, Rosso de, vi. 408. 

Richard, Cardinal of S. Angelo, v. 
241. 

Richard of Aquila, Iv. 327. 

Richard of Aversa (Capua), Iv. 84 ; 
conquers Capua, 119-20; does 
homage to the Church, 121-2; 
supports Alex. II., 129-30, 142 ; 
in arms against the Church, 150; 
does homage to Gregory VIL., 
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174; alliance with Guiscard, 215 ; 
besieges Naples, 217. 

Richard, Coeur de Lion, Iv. 622-3. 

Richard, Count of Caserta, Vv. 
232-3, 385 note, 393. 

Richard of Cornwall, v. 213, 279, 
335, 344-5, 348, 462. 

Richard of Gaeta, IV. 383. 

Richenza, IV. 432 note. 

Richilda, of Tuscany, Iv. 70. 

Richilda, wife of Chas. the Bald, 
I'll. 175, 179, 198. 

Ricimer, I. 222; Patricius, 222 ; 
places Majorian on the throne, 
222 ; deposes him, 227 ; his rule, 
231 ; his marriage, 232 ; removes 
to Milan, 238; besieges Rome, 
239 ; his death, 241. 

Rido, Antonio, vil. 77, 823 his 
tomb, 708 and note. 

Ridolfi, Niccolo, VIII. 235, 513. 

Rieti (Riate), makes submission to 
the Pope, 11. 363; definition of 
boundaries of, 365 and note. 

Rimini, Duces of, 11. 341 and note. 

Riofreddo, Gianandrea di, VII. 57. 

Rioni. See Regions. 

Ripa, VI. 546 note. 

Ripa, Region, vil. 761. 

Ripa Graeca, II. 405. 

Ripa Grande, VII. 735, VIII. 405. 

Ripa Romea, IV. 375 note, VII. 
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Ripaille, vil. 72. 

Ripaticum, III. 193. 

Ripetta, VI. 546 note, VIII. 405. 

S. Riquier, library of, III, 141. 

Ristori, Fra, v. 632, 637. 

Robert of Calabria. See Robert I. 
of Naples. 

Robert I. of Capua, Iv. 348 note, 


383, 393 
Robert II. of Capua, Iv. 409, 431, 
433-4, 443. 
Robert of England, Iv. 273, 290. 
Robert of Flanders, rv. 290. 
Robert of Flanders, vi. 44, 48, 66, 


70. 
Robert of France, Ill. 475. 


’ 
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Robert of Geneva, VI. 474, 485, 
496, 499 note, 507 note. See 
Clement VII. 

Robert Guiscard, Iv. 84; his con- 
quests, II9g; excommunicated, 
120 ; does homage to the Church, 
I2I, 142; breach with Gregory 
VII., 175; excommunicated, 
180 ; growth of his power, 215 ; 
besieges Benevento, 217; takes 
oath of vassalage to the Pope, 
218 ; goes to Durazzo, 225 ; sup- 
ports Gregory, 230, 243; releases 
him, 245; sacks Rome, 246-7 ; 
removes columns, 253; in the 
Campagna, 254-5 ; death of, 262. 

Robert II. of Naples (of Calabria), 
V. 536, 508, VI. 17; leader of 
the Guelfs, 27; rector in the 
Romagna, 27 ; heads Guelf con- 
federation, 39; negotiates with 
Florence, 40; with Henry VII., 
40, 49 and note; deposed by 
Henry, 83; senator, 94; im- 
perial vicar, 95; his attitude in 
quarrel for throne of Germany, 
102, 110; his vicars, 104, 176, 
196 and note; war with Lewis 
of Bavaria, 162; again senator, 
175; examines Petrarch, 209- 
10 ; his death, 226, 

Rocca, meaning of, v. 59. 

Rocca, Lodovico de, VI. 400. 

Rocca di Papa, Iv. 612 note, 629 
note, V. 158, 227. 

Rocca Priora, Iv. 629 note, V. 227. 

Rocco, S., VII. 691, 773. 

Rochetaille, Jean de, vil. 661. 

Rodgausus, II. 375. 

Rodio, John de, vi. 44. 

Roffred, Abbot of Farfa, 111. 314. 

Roffred of Benevento, v. 1406. 

Roffred, Count, 111. 359, 360, Iv. 
18 note. 

Roffred, Abbot of M. Casino, v. 
6. 

Rona, Senatrix, Iv. 7. 

Roger I. of Sicily, Iv. 271, 297, 
348 note. 
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Roger I., King of Sicily (second 
Count), Iv. 348 note, 408 ; forces 
recognition from Honorius II., 
409 ; crowned, 426 ; his war with 
Pisa, 434; advocate of the 
Church, 434 ; defeated by Lothar, 
437; xeconquers South Italy, 
438 ; puts forward Anti-Pope, 
440; takes Innocent II. a 
prisoner, 444; recognised as 
King of the Two Sicilies, 445 ; 
at variance with Lucius II., 487 ; 
supports Eugenius II., 509 ; his 
death, 526. 

Roger, Duke of Apulia, Iv. 264, 
265, 271; death of, 348 note. 

Rojas, Francesco de, vill. 8. 

Roland, Cardinal, tv. 564. See 
Alex. III. 

Roland of Parma, Iv. 198. 

Roma Vecchia, v. 674 note. 

Romagna, name, III. 45 note; 
imperial viscounts of, Vv. 132; 
surrendered to the Pope _ by 
Rudolf of Habsburg, 481 ; char- 
acter of its inhabitants, 483; 
condition about 1278, Iv. 83; 
about 1334, VI. 188; statistics of 
1373, 393 note. 

Romani, Titulus, 1. 273. 

Romani, family, Iv. 321, v. 660. 

Romania, IV. 436 note. 

Romano, Cristoforo, VII. 710. 

Romano, Giulio. See Giulio, 

Romanus, Emperor, III. 305. 

Romanus, Pope, III. 230. 

Romanus, Anchorite, II. 5-6. 

Romanus, Bp. of Bagnorea, 111. 
m7; 

Romanus, Exarch, II. 39. 

Romanus, Bp. of Portus, v. 177. 

Romanus, Count of Tusculum, 
Senator of the Romans, Iv. 10, 
Di mmClected. BL Ope, sna LemmmmS ee 
John XIX. 

Rome, cosmopolitan position of, 1, 
4-5; sanctity and importance of, 
in the Middle Ages, 18-20; 
Caput Mundi, i. 7, 11. 471 note ; 
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as urbs aeterna, 1. 9 note; as 
aurea urbs, 10 note, 39, III. 525 ; 
her aspect, I. 20-9; her twofold 
character, 111-3 ; as Roma felix, 
308 ; prophecies concerning her 
fall, 125, VIII. 559-60; depopu- 
lated, 1. 442; her position under 
Charles tne = Gis a lil ee-Ors 
again regarded as capital of the 
world, 449 ; legend of her founda- 
tion, 526-7 ; position in twelfth 
cent., IV. 1-4; unhealthiness of, 
303 ; position in fourteenth cent., 
vi. 53 declared capital of the 
empire, 75-6; aspect of, about 
1500, VII. 726-93; description 
of, in ninth and tenth cent., III. 
516-28 ; in sixteenth, VIII. 332- 
73 siege and sack of, 564-8, 
580-98. 

Romescot, 11. 426. 

Romuald, S., 111. 465-6, 492. 

Romuald, son of Arichis, 11. 378. 

Romuald of Benevento, 11. 152-3. 

Romulus, house of, I. 49. 


Romulus Augustulus, I. 244, 245, 
248 note. 
Roncaglia, diets of, IV. 214, 330, 
55-6. 
Rose, golden, v. 20 and note, VII. 
413. 


Rosellae, 11. 364. 

Roselli, Antonio, VII. 540, 717.. 

Roselli, Cosimo, VII. 719. 

Rosellino, Antonio, VII. 705, 

Rosellino, Bernardo, vil. 669, 674. 

Rossi, family, v. 261; palazzo, vi. 
568. 

Rossi, Cola, VII. 195. 

Rossi, Ludovico, VIII. 235, 265. 

Rossi, de, Governor, VIII. 557. 

Rosso, VIII. 647. 

Rostra, I. 40. 

Roswita, II. 502, 507. 

Rota porphyretica, Iv. 60, 340. 

Rothard, Duke, 11. 278, 

Rotharis, 11. 139. 

Rothilda of Tuscany, 111. 196. 

Rotrudis, dau. of Rachis, 11. 264. 
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Rotrudis, dau. of Chas. the Gt., 
Il, 381. 

Rouen, Cardinal of. 
boise, George. 

Rovere, Clemente Grosso, VIII. 42. 

Rovere, Cristoforo, VII. 706 note. 

Rovere, Domenico, VII. 687. 

Rovere, Felice, Vill. 45, 46, 47, 
116. 

Rovere, Francesco, See Sixtus IV. 

Rovere, Francesco Maria, VII. 449, 
490; Prefect, vill. 17 ; adopted 
by the Montefeltri, 41; marries 
Leonora Gonzaga, 41 ; fights for 
Julius II., 60, 67, 74; murders 
Alidosi, 75-6; brought to trial, 80; 
reinstated in his dignities, 85 ; 
takes Bologna, 105, and Reggio, 
106 ; banished from Urbino, 217 ; 
reconquers it, 222 ; renounces it, 
237 ; recovers it, 413, 446 ; as gen-- 
eral of Venetian and papal army, 
501, 506, 518, 529, 539-40, 547, 
5533 advances to relief of Rome, 
561, 562, 598, 604; retreats, 
605 ; meeting with Clement VII., 
632; general of the Venetians, 
636, 672, 673 and note. 

Rovere, Galeotto, VIII. 41, 42, 43, 
126, 332. 

Rovere, Girolamo, VIII. 153. 

Rovere, Giovanni, VII. 262, 292, 
358, 366, 449, 498. 

Rovere, Julian, Cardinal, vit. 247 ; 
recovers cities for the Church, 
253; at conclave of Innocent 
VIII., 288-9 ; at variance with 
Innocent, 302; in conclave of 
Alexander VI., 321; escapes to 
Ostia, 328; reconciled to Alex- 
ander, 349-50; in France, 357 ; 
urges invasion of Charles VIII, 
357, 363; in his retinue, 372, 
381, 396; supports C. Borgia, 
445-6, 454; as collector, 599 ; 
his buildings, 686-7; again in 
Rome, VIII. 10; in conclave of 
Pius III., 10.5 Pope, 19s ser 
Julius IT. 


See D’Am- 
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Rovere, Lionardo, 
248, 254. 

Rovere, Lionardo Grosso, VIII. 42. 

Rovere, Lucchina, VIII. 41, 42, 46. 

Rovere, Lucrezia, vii. 46. 

Rovere, Niccolo, VIII. 42, 45. 

Rovere, Sixtus Gara, VIII. 43. 

Rubeis, Hugolinus de, v. 531. 

Ruccellai, Bernardo, vil. 608. 

Ruccellai, Giovanni, his description 
of the city, VII. 115 note, VIII, 
378, 386. 

Rudolf of Bavaria, vi. 44, 46. 

Rudolf of Burgundy, 111. 211-2; in 
Italy, 272, 276, 277. 

Rudolf of Camerino, VI. 433. 

Rudolf of Habsburg, v. 221, 416 ; 
king, 463; ratifies the rights of 
the Church, 469; at Lausanne, 
472; his privilegium, 480 ; treaty 
with Chas. of Anjou, 489; his 
death, 515. 

Rudolf of Swabia, rival king, Iv. 
BO, 213, 220, 222 

Rudolf, Rector of Benevento, Iv. 
82. 

Rufina, S., 1. 281 and note. 

Ruins, restoration of, under Jus- 
tinian, I. 492. See Monuments. 

Ruoto, v. 612. 

Rupert, Count Palatine, vi. 563 ; 
in Trent, 564, 596; supports 
Gregory XII., 605; his death, 
614. 

Rupes Tarpeia, Iv. 470-1 and note, 
VII. 765. 

Ruscia, battle of, 1. 450. 

Russell, Sir John, VIII. 536, 542, 
556. 

Rustici, Cencio, VII. 542, 641. 

Rusticiana, I. 435, Il. 54 note. 

Rusticus, presbyter, I. 358. 

Rusticus, nephew of Gregory VIL., 
IV. 239, 240-1. 

Russuti, Philip, v. 656. 

Rutilius, Claudius, Namatianus, 1. 
163; his verdict on the Jews, 
313; satirises the monks, Il. 13 
note, 


Prefect, VII. 
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Saba, S., Ch., 11. 327 note, v. 227 
note, 


Sabba, Peter, vi. 547 note, 551 
note. 

Sabbaeus, VIII. 317-8 and note, 
583 note. 


Sabellicus, v11. 626. 

Sabina, ceded to the Popes, 1. 
257, 364, III. 192; marchiones 
of, 11. 365 note ; circumference 
of, 457-8 ; becomes Roman, ITI. 
305 ; rectors of, 11, 365 note, III. 
316; comites, III. 438 note, Iv. 
5 note ; bpric. of, 1. 281, 

Sabina, S., Ch., 1. 185 ; Dominican 
convent of, v. 113, 634; graves 
of followers of Henry VII., vi. 54 
and note, 57 and note; library 
of, VIII. 316; palace, Vv. 504, 
634. 

Sabinian, Pope, II. 104-5. 

Sabinus, Fulvius. See Fulvius, 

Sabinus, Peter, Vil. 602, VIII. 321. 

Saccellarius, II. 440, 441. 

Sacchi. See Platina. 

Sacconi, II. 205 note. 

Sack of Rome, vitt. 580-98 ; litera- 
ture conceming, 578 note, 646 
note, 655-6 and notes. 

Sacrifices, in 1522, VIII. 426. 

Sacrificial priests, I. 72. 

Sacrosanctae, Bull, v11t. 80. 

Sadoleto, vi1t. 148 note, 307, 313, 
327-9, 364, 369, 404, 432, 458, 
501, 652, 653. 

Sagundinus, Nicholas, vil. 580, 

Saints, honoured in Rome, I, 103- 
II, 1. 73, 168-9 ; local, 1. 276— 
7; Eastern, 345; Slavonian, II. 
138 ; their relation to the Gods, 
lll; appealed to against un- 
believers, 169 note ; tutelary, II. 
353 note ; as patrons of cities, 
Ill. 75 note; traffic in their re- 
mains, 72-6. 

Salerno, principality of, Iv. 
note ; cathedral of, 253-4. 
Salinguerra of Ferrara, v. 83, 87, 

88, 203. 
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Salita di Marforio, I. 41, 271, III. 
348, 467. 

Sallust, palace of, I. 151. 

Sallust, Prefect of the city, I. 100. 

Sallustrico, vii. 782. 

Salm, Nicholas of, VIII. 469, 474. 

Salutato, Colutius, vi. 468, 507 
note, 674, 689. 

Salvatio Romae, III. 521 note, Iv. 
673 note, 675. 

Salvatore, S., in Aerario, VII. 765. 

Salvatore, S., ad duos amantes, III. 


Salvatore, S., de Cacabariis, vI1. 
752. 
Salvatore, 
note. 
Salvatore, S., de Insula et Coliseo, 

Vi. 720. 

Salvatore, S., in Lauro, VII. 671. 

Salvatore, S., in Macello, 11. 428. 

Salvatore, S., in Maximis, Iv. 471 
and note, VII. 765. 

Salvatore, S., de Ossibus, II. 429. 

Salvatore, S., in Primicerio, vil. 
740. 

Salvatore, S., de Rota Colisei, v1. 
720. 

Salvatore, S., ad Sancta Sanctorum, 
VI. 692, 721, VII. 677. 

Salvatore, S., in Statera, VII. 765. 

Salvatore, S., in Thermis, 11. 553, 
VII. 749. 

Salvatore, S., del Torrione, 11. 428. 

Salvatore, S., in Via Ostiense, 11. 
144. 

Salvian, I. 201. 

Salviati, Francesco, VII. 259, 260. 

Salviati, Giovanni, VIII. 235. 

Salviati, Jacopo, VIII. 253, 288, 
544, 559, 572, 610, 616. 

Sanches, Roderigo, VII. 615. 

Sancia of Aragon, VII. 348, 349, 
358, 450, VIII. 9. 

Sancta Sanctorum, II. 268; rebuilt, 
V. 633, 637; sacked, VIII. 583; 
portrait of Christ in, Il. 245. 

Sanctio Pragmatica, I. 481. 

Sanga, VIII. 507, 633 note. 


Si, eins Curte,ae ie 
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Sangallo, Antonio da, VII. 693, 
VIII. 131, 141, 400. 

Sangallo, Giuliano da, vil. 686, 
687, 699, VIII. 132, 141, 146, 
156, 335. 
angro, Simon of, vi. 186, 196 
note, 


Sanguineto, Philip de, vi. 149. 

Sanguigni, Bernardo, VII. 298. 

Sanguineis, Richard de, vi. 589. 

San Michele, vill. 220. 

Sannazaro, VII. 476, 619, 649, VIII. 
366. 

Sansecondo, Giacomo, VIII. 374. 

Sanseverino, Antonello, VI1. 292. 

Sanseverino, Federigo, Cardinal, 
VII. 305, 321, 373, 376, VIL 7, 
9, 77, 99, 92, 94, 96, 100, 188, 
193, 219 note. 


Sanseverino, Gasparo (Fracassa), 
VII. 293, 448, VIII. 10. 

Sanseverino, Robert, VII. 293, 
294-5, 296. 


Sanseverino, Thomas, VI. 503. 

Sansovino, Jacopo, VIII. 152, 208, 
399, 401, 647. 

Santi, VII. 111-2. 

Sanzio, Raffaelle, his culture, VIII. 
166-74, 388-92; paints the 
Farnesina, 129, 390; share in 
building S. Peter’s, 140; char- 
acter of his painting, 167 ; his 
stanze, 170; loggie, 389; arazzi, 
389; Madonna of Foligno, 340; 
his work under Leo X., 388-92 ; 
as architect, 140, 336, 400; his 
villa, 391 note, 401 ; pupils, 389- 
94; death, 392 ; plan of the city, 
335- 

Sapienza, v. 619, VII. 604. See 
also University. 

Saracens, conquer Syracuse, 11. 
162; Sardinia, 246; Sicily, 111. 
66-7; Misenum, 87; sack S. 
Peter’s, 87-8 ; S. Paul’s, 89 ; are 
defeated; 90, 94; their traffic — 
with Rome, 105; devastate the 
Campagna, 178 ; intercourse with 
Italy, 180; defeated by John 
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VIII., 182; negotiations with 
him, 184; settle on the Garig- 
liano, 186; take Syracuse, 201 ; 
Farfa and Subiaco, 260-1; de- 
feated by Jobny X. 270); ‘at 
war with Benedict VII., 391, 
Iv. 25; established at Lucera by 
Frederick Ii., v. 139 ; under the 
Hohenstaufens, 337-8. 
Saracinesco, III. 261-2, Vv. 432, 
a ; style of building known as, 


Sardinia, ostensibly given to the 
Popes, Ill. 37, 38 and notes ; 
colony of Pisa, IV. 25, Vv. 404; 
bestowed on James of Aragon, 
Vv. 538; Sardinian colony in 
Rome, III. 31 note, 

Sarno, battle of, vir. 186, 

Sarriano, Bernardo, v. 506. 

Sarus, I. 135. 

Sarzana, Congress of, VI. 489. 

Sassi, Palace, VII. 747. 

Sassoferrato, Ungaro di, VI. 400. 

Satrium, VII. 741. 

Sauli, Domenico, VIII. 490. 

Saulis, Bandinelli de, vim. 
228, 231. 

Savelli, family, origin of, v. 118-9 ; 
their genealogical tree, 504; ac- 
quire Albano, 223; Castle 
Gandolfo, 226; their possessions 
about 1287, 507, 662; enriched 
by Boniface VIII., 549; their 
fortresses, 665-6, VI. 64; family 
vault, 643;-arms, 643; in time 
of Cola, vI. 298 note ; decay of, 
VII. 196; robbed by Alex. VI., 
480 ; palace, 748. 

Savelli, Antimo, VIII. 82, 86. 


227, 


Savelli, Antonello, VII. 279, 281, 
410. 

Savelli, Antonio, VI. 589. 

Savelli, Battista, VI. 597, 593, 615, 
638, 657, 665. 

Savelli, Giambattista (died 1498), 


VII. 272, 323, 706 note. 
Savelli, Giambattista (1527), VIII. 


564, 576. 
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Savelli, Jacopo (died 1287). See 
Honorius IV. 
Savelli, Jacopo (1326), VI. 105, 


135, 137, 145, 149, 166, 177, 195, 
198, 200, 

Savelli, Jacopo 
195, 1906. 

Savelli, John (about 1279), v. 344, 
358, 418 note, 435, 441; grave 
of, 644. 

Savelli, ee (about 1312), VI. 51, 
64, 66, 7 


(1460), VII. 190, 


Savelli, ine (died 1266), v. 172, 
176, 402. 
Savelli, Luca (Senator, 1290), v. 


418, 513, 602. 

Savelli, Luca (Senator, 1348), VI. 
309, 312 ; Senator, 315 ; banishes 
Perotti, 328; overthrown, 331; 
at war with the Senators, 339; 
conspires against the government, 
486. 

Savelli, Mabilia, v. 644. 

Savelli, Mariano, VII. 272. 

Savelli, Pandulf (died 1306), v. 418, 
435, 441, 489, 500, 504-5, 515, 
539 note, 547, 644. 

Savelli, Pandulf (1311), VI. 43. 

Savelli, Paul, vi. 549, 654 note, 
VII. 328 note. 

Savelli, Peter (1307), vi. 8 note, 


74: 

Savelli, Silvio, VII. 493, 505. 

Savello, fortress, v. 118-9 and note, 
665- 6, VII. 55-6. 

Savigny, John, vi. 65, 72. 

Savonarola, VII. 362, 370, 371, 399, 
432-6. 

Saxo (Sasso) of Anagni, IV 
404. 

Saxo de Helpiza, Iv. 136. 

Scala, Can Grande della, v1. 
TOSP ION DZ 0, 173s 

Scala, Mastino della, vi. 180, 182. 

Scarampo, Mediarota Lodovico, 
VII. 76, 78, 80, 82, $3, 86, 88, go, 
95, 96; admiral, 153, 158, 218, 
223; his buildings, 662; grave, 
706. 


- 396, 
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Scepticism, during the Renaissance, 
VIII. 298-300, 

Schertlin, Sebastian, vit. 521, 580, 
583, 611, 613, 637, 685 note. 

Schiavonia, VII. 773. 

Schinner, Cardinal of Sitten, vrrt. 
56 note, 66, 72, 88, 101, 113, 
204, 205, 282, 285. 

Schism, third, 1. 180; Istrian, 11. 
119 ; of Ravenna, 165-7 ; Greek, 
Il]. 123; Minorite, vi. 114; of 
Avignon, 504-10. 

Schlick, Gaspar, VII. 36, 38, 92, 
163. 

Schola Anglorum, II. 425. 
Confessionis S. Petri, 111. 134. 
Francorum, If. 428. 

Frisonum, Il. 427. 

Graecorum, II. 405, 425, 

Judaeorum, Il. 425, IV. 414, 
422. 

Langobardorum, 11. 428, 

Militiae, 11. 436 note, IV. 456 
and note. 

Ortulanorum, IV. 455 note. 

Sacri Palatii, v. 611 note. 

Sandalariorum, IV. 455 note. 

Saxonum, Il. 425-7, V. 635. 

Scholae, 11. 422, IV. 339-40, v. 
312. Peregrinorum, 1. 425. 

Scholastica, S., 11. 6, 8, 291 note. 

Scholasticus, Exarch, 11. 212. 

Schomberg, Nicholas, Viti. 459, 
462, 470, 513, 527, 535, 572, 
609, 662. 

Schools, in eighth cent., 11. 411-2 ; 
in ninth, 11. 138, 140; in tenth, 
586 ; in eleventh, Iv. 301, 304 ; 
schools of law, v. 610, 612, 

Schweinheim, Conrad, vil. 551-5. 

Sciarra, Battista, VII. 132, 135, 
137. 

Ad Scorticlarios, 111. 533. 

Scotta, Romanus, v. 6 and note, 


40. 
Scotti family, v. 6. 
Scotti, Goffredo, vi. 285. 
Scriniarii, 11. 442, 
Scriptores (secretaries), VII. 224-5. 
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Sculcola, v. 584 note. 

Sculgola, family, v. 58 and note, 
587. 

Sculpture, decay of, 1. 85; in fifth 
cent.,.235; under Leo III., 111. 
28-9 ; in twelfth cent., Iv. 694 ; 
in thirteenth cent., v. 648-51 ; 
in fourteenth, vi. 698; in the 
Renascence, 696-713; in Six- 
teenth cent., VIII. 144-5 ; under 
Julius II., 152-60 ; under Leo X., 
395-6. : 

Scurgola, battle. See Tagliacozzo, 

Sebastian, S., 11. 168. 

Sebastiano, S., fuorile mura, I, 282, 
11, 168 s.COnVent,ikinta 7s 

Sebastiano, S., on the Palatine. 
See S. Maria in Pallara. 

Sebastiano, S., in Palladio, III. 541. 

Secretarium Senatus, I. 41. 

Secundicerius Notariorum, 11, 440, 
Ill. 444. 

Secundinus, Bishop, 11. 222. 

See, vacancy of, administration of 
Church during, Il. 313; repre- 
sentation of the Pope, 369; in 
the eighth cent., 441; political 
consequences of, III. 157; rights 
of the Duke of Spoleto over, 
157. 

Segarelli, Gerard, vi. 115 and note. 

Segni, Counts of, Iv. 19, Vv. 633 a 
papal residence, Iv. 699. 

Segovia, John of, vil. 68, 91, 
629. 

Sella stercoraria, 111, 112 and note, 
We, TBE 

Seminario Romano, vii. 685. 

Senate, imperial, its attitude towards 
Ricimer, I. 231; begs Zeno to 
bestow the Patriciate on Odoacer, 
247; pronounces in favour of 
Theodoric, 260; under Theodoric, 
283-4, 327-8; admits Goths, 
337 ; its letter to Justinian, 358— 
9; under Totila, 442, 462 ; under 
Justinian, 463, 482-3 ; its survival 
under the Greeks, I. 5033 its 
share in the Papal election, 349 ; 
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its extinction, I. 462, 11. 51, III. 
293 ; under Pipin, 11. 308; last 
mention of, 429 ; as distinction of 
the aristocracy, Il. 430, III. 122 
note, 293; under Alex, IL, Iv. 
136-7 ; restored, 451, 453; after 
1144, 461, 462, 496, 499 ; nobles 
in, 632 ; its letter to Conrad III., 
510, 511; embassy to Frederick I., 
532-7; in time of Barbarossa, 
572; treaty with Clement III., 
616-7, 662; preserves the walls, 
634, 684 ; in 1198, V. 21, 22; in 
1203, 43, 443 after 1205, 48; 
number of members fixed, 49, 
119 note ; constitution of Nicholas 
III. concerning, 485-8 ; dissolved 
493, VI. 12; Fasti of, v. 124 
note, 


Senator Romanorum, III. 254; 


position of, Iv. 21; title after 
II9QI, 633; income of, v. 289; 
officials of, 290-1 ; oath of, 292 ; 
vestments of, 292-3; subject 
to control, 293; duty of per- 
secuting heretics, 160 ; captain of 
the people, 316; residence of, 
675-8; elected by the Pope, 22, 
48-9; two in number, 194; a 
Trasteverine ineligible, vi. 8 
note ; election of, left to citizens, 
12 and note; office restricted 
to one, 395, 396; obligations of, 
397; decisions of Boniface IX. 
concerning, 546. 


Senators, number of, in sixth cent., 


I. 150 note ; after 1144, IV. 490, 
620, 632; under Henry II., 17, 
20; register of, v. 124 note, 258 
note; of 1246-8, 258 note; of 
1278-9, 489 note; of 1280, 492 
note ; of 1285, 504 note; of 1288 
-90, 513 note; of 1291-2, 515 
note; of 1293-4, 517 note; of 
1294-8, 531; of 1296-7, 539 note ; 
of 1300, 563 note; of 1302-3, 
593 note ; of 1304, 602 ; of 1307 
-10, VI. 8-9 note; of 1344-7, 
246 note ; of 1348, 315 and note ; 


of 1349-50, 321 note, 326 note ; 

of 1353, 358; of 1355, 3773 of 

1356-7, 394 note; of 1364-8, 

411 note; of 1367-70, 438; of 

1371-6, 453 note$ of .1379-80, 

514 ; of 1381-3, 537 note ; of 1398 

—1404, 553 > of 1417-20, 655 

note; of 1420-I, VII. 7 note, 

200 note, 228; foreign Senators, 

VI. 396-7, 553 and note; royal, 

V. 345. 

Senators, Palace of, in twelfth cent., 
IV. 476, 477 ; in thirteenth cent., 
Vv. 676-80, VI. 553, 695-6; 
armorial bearings on, 696; as 
Salt warehouse, see Tabularium ; 
buildings of Nicholas V., vil. 
794. 

Senatrix, III. 254, 295. 

Senatus, building, I. 41, 287. 

Senior, meaning of, III. 295 note. 

Septem Fratrum, Iv. 349 note. 

Septem Viis, ITI. 541. 

Septizonium, I. 49, III. 541; at- 
tacked by Henry IV., Iv. 241 ; 
prison of Gregory VII., 395; 
fortress of the Frangipani, 488, 
v. 664; in fourteenth cent., VI. 
725; in fifteenth, Vil. 770. 

Sepulcrum Caesaris, 111. 527-8 and 

‘note, 

Prefecti, Iv. 212 and note. 
Remi, Iv. 59 note. 
Romuli, 11. 164. 

Scipionis, 11. 164 and note. 

Sepulveda, VIII. 573 note. 

Serafino of Aquila, vir. 649. 

Serena, wife of Diocletian, 1. 273. 

Serena, wife of Stilicho, I. 70, 71, 
128. 

Serenus, Bp. of Marseilles, 11. 222. 

Serfs, Serfdom. See Villenage. 

Sergius I., Pope, 11. 181; rejects 
the Trullan Council, 182; a 
prisoner, 182; his bldgs. and 
votive gifts, 190-1, 

Sergius II., 111. 83 ; receives Lewis 
II., 84; crowns him, 85; his 
death, 91. 
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Sergius JII., in revolt against 
Formosus, III. 217, 220; candi- 
date for the Papacy, 231; his 
character, 244-5; rebuilds the 
Lateran, 245-7 ; his relations with 
Marozia, 244 ; death, 248. 

Sergius IV., iv. 11-3. 

Sergius II., of Naples, 
182-3. 

Sergius III., of Naples, rv. 46. 

Sergius IV., of Naples, Iv. 408, 
437; 438. 

Sergius of Damascus, III. 390. 

Sergius, Magister Militum, 
177. 

Sergius, Bp. of Nepi, 111. 313. 

Sergius, Patriarch, 11. 142, 146. 

Sergius, Archbp. of Ravenna, I1. 
313; 339, 341. 

Sergius, Sacellarius, 11. 324 ; over- 
throws Constantine, 325-7 ; goes 
to France, 329; his position in 
Rome, 332; heads revolt against 
Stephen III., 334; surrendered 
to the Pope, 335;. blinded and 
put to death, 346; rehabilitated, 


III, 165, 


II, 


47. 

Sergius and Bacchus, SS., convent, 
II. 268, III. 30, 544, Iv. 683; 
restored, V. 631 note. 

Serlio, VIII. 335. 

Sermoneta, acquired by the Gaetani, 
v. 5813; bestowed on Lucrezia 
Borgia, VII. 4513; acquired by 
Caesar, 469. 

Seron, Chancellor 
VIII. 539, 626, 637. 

Seronatus, I. 238. 

Serra, Nicola della, vi. 332. 

Serristori, palace, VII. 731. 

Serrone, Vv. 166. 

Servi, II. 390. 

Sessa. See Corduba, Luis. 

Sessorianum, I. 107. 

Sette Bassi, Casale, VI. 302 note, 
582 note. 

Sette Sale, vil. 783. 

S. Severinus, 11. 78, 127. 

Severinus, Pope, 11. 136. 


of Moncada, 
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Severus, Emperor, I. 230. 

Severus, Bp. of Ravenna, I11. 
note. 

Sforza, Alessandro, vil. 89, 186, 
195, 538. ; 

Sforza, Ascanio, Cardinal, VII. 257, 
278, 288, 296, 315, 321, 336-7, 
349, 373, 379 381, 388, 420, 
421, 423, 461, 463. 

Sforza d’Attendolo, vi. 608, 616; 
takes service with Ladislaus, 619 ; 
besieges the Orsini, 626; before 
Rome, 638; imprisoned, 653; 
grand constable of Naples, 659 ; 
war with Braccio, 660 ; in service 
of Martin V., 667, VII. 13; his 
death, 15. 

Sforza, Beatrice, VII. 364. 

Sforza, Bianca, VII. 347, 367. 

Sforza, Bona, VII. 257, 263. 

Sforza, Catharine (Ridrio), VII. 253, 
288, 302-3, 455, 459-60. 

Sforza, Francesco, VII. 15, 17, 403 
vicar in Ancona, 41; standard- 
bearer of the Church, 42; at war — 
with Fortebraccio, 48; marries 
Bianca Visconti, 84; at war with 
Eugenius IV., 85, 89, 90; Duke 
of Milan, 113, 143; at war with ~ 
Venice, 143; in Mantua, 182; 
declines to join Crusade, 214; 
his death, 235. 

Sforza, Francesco Maria, son of 
Ludovico, vii. 281, 286, 424, 
427, 463, 487, 493-4, 497, 498, 
503, 672, 692, 694 note. 

Sforza, Galeazzo Maria, VII. 1109, 
178, 180, 182, 236, 252, 256. 

Sforza, Gian Galeazzo, VII. 257, 
263, 303, 317, 336, 367. 

Sforza, Ginevra, VIII. 49, 50. 

Sforza, Giovanni, VII. 336, 343, 
414, 440, 470. 

Sforza, Hippolyta, vil. 154, 182, 
234. 

Sforza, Isabella, vil. 317, .337; 
367-8, 476. 

Sforza, Leo, VII. 42, 

Sforza, Ludovico il Moro, vii. 257, 


74 


ey Pe 
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263 ; his intrigues against Naples, 
337-8 ; forms league with Alex- 
ander VI., 3413; invites Charles 
VIII. to Italy, 346; receives 
him, 346; Duke of Milan, 367- 
8; joins league against Charles, 
395, 399; defeated by Lewis 
XII., 448 ; recovers Milan, 461 ; 
a prisoner, 463. 

Sforza, Massimiliano, son of Ludo- 
vico, VIII. 112-3, 191, 193, 205. 

Sforza, Micheletto, vil. 42, 48, 
82. 

Sforza-Cesarini, palace, VII. 694. 

Sforzeschi, VII. 16, 42, 48. 

Sibylla of Sicily, v. 54 note, 399. 

Sibyl, Tiburtan, Iv. 472-3. 

Sicard of Benevento, III. 75, 86. 

Sicilian Vespers, Vv. 496. 

Sicily, conquered by Belisarius, 1. 
355; granary of Rome, 1. 38, 
58 ; domains of S. Apollinare in 
Ravenna in, 366;  patriciate, 
377 ; conquered by the Saracens, 
Ill. 667; a monarchy, Iv. 297 
note, 552 note; under Henry VI., 
655, 638 ; made over to Chas. of 
Anjou, v. 347-8; renounced by 
James of Aragon, 335. 


Sico, Bp. of Ostia, 111. 348, 351. 


Siconolf, 111. 86. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, his panegyric, 
I. 220; defends Arvandus, 237 ; 
his statue, 44, 220. 

Siegfried of Mainz, v. 100, 

Siena, treaty with Philip of Swabia, 
v. 77 note ; privilegium of Otto 
IV. concerning, 81 note, 87 
note; alliance with Manfred, 
342: with Rome (1267), 421 ; 
an archbpric., Vir. 178 ; Council 
of, vil. 21; sold to the Pope, 
VUl, 111. 

Sigismund, Emperor, V1. 615, 621 ; 
urges necessity of Council, 624, 
631, 633; crowned, 642; visits 
Benedict XIII., 646; crowned 
at Milan, VII. 34; protects 
Council of Basle, 35 ; his journey 
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to Rome, 35-73 crowned 
Emperor, 38 ; death, 68-9. 

Sigismund of Tyrol, vii. 184. 

Signorelli, Luca, vit. 718, VIII. 
163. 

Signorili, Nicholas, v. 18 note, vi. 
684 and note, VII. 7, 103, 600, 
602. 

Silva Candida, Bpric., 1. 281; 
destroyed, 111. 90; endowments 
bestowed by Sergius III., 245. 

Silverius, Pope, 1. 369 ; deposed by 
Belisarius, 395-8 ; his death, 398, 
424. 

Silvestro, S., in Capite, convent, 
acquires column of M. Aurelius, 
I. 491, III. 5493 monastery of, 
Ite BO), 

Silvestri, S., in Lacu Curtii, 111. 545 
note. 

Silvia, S., 11. 30, 1or. 

Simon, Cardinal, v. 353, 355 note, 
360, 378. See Martin IV. 

Simon of Chieti. See Chieti. 

Simone of Florence, VII. 697, 702. 

Simonetto, Fra, VII. 143. 

Simony, Iv. 68, 77, 185-6. 

Simplicius, Pope, I. 255-7. 

Singarich, I. 191. 

Sinibaldi, family, v. 663. 

Sinigaglia, viiI. 265. 

Sisinnius, S., I. 39 note. 

Sisinnius, Pope, II. 200. 

Sisto e Domenico, SS., III. 245 
note. 

Sisto, S., in Via Appia, I. 274, 111. 
245 note, V. 113. 

Sisto, Fra, v. 632, 637. 

Sttonicum, i. 38 note. 

Sitten, Cardinal of. See Schinner. 

Sittich, Marx, VIII. 220, 469. 

Sixtus II., 1. 271. 

Sixtus III., 1. 184; rebuilds S, 
Maria Maggiore, 185; the 
Baptistery of the Lateran, 11, 136- 
7; his death, 1. 189. 

Sixtus IV., his youth, vir. 242; 
Pope, 243; urges Turkish war, 
243-4; his nepotism, 245-7 ; 
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share in Pazzi conspiracy, 258-61 5 
forms league against the Medici, 
261 ; excommunicates Florence, 
262; absolves it, 265; makes 
war on Ferrara, 268 ; on Naples, 
270-5; peace, 273; fresh war 
with the Colonna, 272; his 
death, 283; character, 283-4 ; 
founder of Capitoline Museum, 
591 ; his buildings, 679-88 ; care 
for Vatican library, 548-9, 683; 


his chapel, 683, 718-9; grave, 
704 sak 
Slaves, III. 943 emancipation of, 


II. 390-1 ; traffic in, Il. 372-3. 

Smaragdus, Exarch, 11. 21. 

Soana, property of the popes, I. 
364; of the Orsini, Vv. 501 
note. 

Soderini, palace in Palestrina, vil. 
60 note. 

Soderini, Francesco, Cardinal, vi. 
515, 519, VIII. 108, 109, 178, 
207, 227, 230, 232, 425, 433, 
446-8, 453, 455, 450-7 note. 

Soderini, Giuliano, VIII. 447. 

Soderini, Piero, VIII. 39, 189, 227 
and note. 

Soderini, Vicolo, v11I. 227 note. 

Sodoma, VIII. 129, 163. 

Soldan, VII. 37, 45. 

Solidus, I. 309 note. 

Soliman the Great, VIII. 434, 445, 

Songs, Pagan, 1. 392; Christian, 
393 3 lament over Rome, It. 156 ; 
over Lewis II., 111. 168-9 note. 

Soothsayers, VIII. 227. 

Sophia, Empress, I. 496-7. 

Sora, II. 193-4 and note; county, 
v. 62 note, VIII. 219. 
Soriano, V. 491, VI. 668 ; 

VIL. 411. 

Spanocchi, family, vit. 738. 

Spanocchi, Alessandro, VIII. 7. 

Spanocchi, Ambrogio, VII. 199. 

Specchio, Bonanno, VII. 194, 195. 

Speculo, family, rv. 673 note. 

Speyer, Diet of, viii. 516. 


battle of, 
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Spinelli, John, vi. 660, 662, 665. 

Spirito, S., Hospital, 11. 427, V 
635, VII. 682-3, 719, 731. 

Spiritualists, v. 117. See also 
Celestines. 

Spoleto, Duchy, 11. 18; frontiers 
of, 11. 457 ; makes submission to 
the Pope, 363-5 ; rights of Duke © 
during vacancy of Holy See, 111. 
157; claimed by the Church, Iv. 
361 3 Dukes of, Iv. 71, V. 20)mm 
town destroyed by Fredk L., 1v. 
550 ; property of the Pope, v. 29, 
132; revenues of, about 1290, 
509 note. 

S: PLO} Ri, VitlOan tye 

Squarcialupis, Pietro, vi1I. 82, 102. 

Squillace, convent of, II. 12. 

Stabat Mater, v. 545, 628. 

Stacio, John de, v. 43. 

Stadium Domitiani, I. 47, 111. 550, 
v. 663, 664. 

Stanislao, S., della nazione Polacca, 
VII. 756. 

Statii, their tower, v. 662. 

Statii, Laurentius, V1. 53. 

Statuarii, Vv. 314. 

Statuarium, Casale, IV. 515 note, 
VI. 302 note. 

Statues, ancient, 1. 76-80; removed — 
by Constantine, 76; by Genseric, — 
213; in time of Procopius, 455 ; 
melted down, 130-1 ; carried oft 
by Constans, 11. 160; fall to the 
Saracens, 162; legends con- 
cerning them, III. 521, Iv. 666— 
70; burnt for lime, III. 539, ‘VI. 
714; number of, in beginning of 
fifteenth cent., 715; collected 
after fifteenth cent., VII. 589-90 ; 
sounding statues, III. 521, Iv. 
667-8 ; erected as memorials, v 
651, VII. 708-9 ; Jewish, bronze, 
I. 79 note, 213 ; Christian statues 
in seventh century, II. 220. 

Statutes of the Italian Communes, 
IV. 633 note, V. 615 ; of Rome, 
615 and note, VI. 410-2 ; revised 
under Paul II., vil. 227-32. 


Corea 
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Stefaneschi, family, vi. 298 note, 
VII. 734. : 

Stefaneschi, Berthold Petri, v. 657. 

Stefaneschi, Jacopo, v. 516, 520, 
618, 657; his poems, 629; his 
life of Celestine V., 517 note, 520 
and note. 

Stefaneschi, Lello di Pietro, vi. 
683. 

Stefaneschi, Martin, vi. 200, 254. 

Stefaneschi, Peter (Senator, 1293), 
V. 506, 517. 

Stefaneschi, Peter (died 1417), VI. 
575; 580, 599, 616, 632, 657; 
659, 661 and note, 701. 

Stefani (Stephani), family, Iv. 458. 

Stefani, John, VI. 693. 

Stefani, Rubea, v. 206 note, 214. 

Stefano, S., near S. Lorenzo, 1. 


255: 

Bteero, S., delle Carozze, 111. 561. 

Stefano, Convent near S. Peter, 111. 
28. 

Stefano e Ciriaco, SS., Convent, 111. 

14. 

Sea, S., on the Via Latina, 1, 
230. 

Stefano, S., in Piscinula, 111. 478, 

Stefano, S., Rotondo, I. 255. 

Stefano, S., in Trullo, vil. 777. 

Stefano, S., degli Ungari, 111. 478. 

Stephania, wife of Acrian II., 111. 
160. 
tephania, wife of Crescentius, III. 
433, 493, IV. 6 note. 

Stephania, Senatrix, 111. 358, 374. 

Stephen, S., his remains, 11. 27. 

Stephen II., Pope, 11. 272 ; holds 
negotiations with Astolf, 274 ; 
implores aid from Byzantium, 
275; from Pipin, 275; journeys 
to Astolf, 278; to France, 278 ; 
consecrates Pipin, 279; makes 
treaty with him, 280-1; returns 
to Italy, 285; receives donations 
from Pipin, 286-8; again im- 
plores Pipin for aid, 288, 291 ; 
acquires the Exarchate, 298, 302 ; 
supports Desiderius, 303 ; incites 
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Spoleto and Benevento to revolt, 
309; sends judices to the Ex- 
archate, 366 ; his buildings, 314- 
7; death, 304. 

Stephen III., 11. 327; writes to 
Pipin, 329; his synod, 329; 
alliance with Desiderius, 333 ; 
share in the overthrow of Sergius 
and Christophorus, 335-7 ; warns 
the .Frankish princes against 
Lombard marriages, 338-40 ; sets 
in order the affairs of Ravenna, 
341 ; his death, 343. 

Stephen IV.,-. 111. 33; goes to 
France, 33; anoints Lewis the 
Pious, 34; ratifies privilegia of 
Farfa, 45 ; his death, 34. 

Stephen V., his election, 111. 208 ; 
demands aid against the Saracens, 
211; crowns Guido of Spoleto, 
214; his death, 215. 

Stephen VI., 111. 225; holds post- 
mortem trial of Formosus, 225 ; 
his death, 229. 

Stephen VII., 111. 282. 

Stephen VIII., 111. 317. 

Stephen IX., see Fredk, of Lor- 
raine; becomes Pope, IV. 100; 
his counsellors, 109; aims, 110; 
death, 111. 

Stephen, brother of Cencius, Iv. 
Pail 

Stephen, Cardinal of S. Chrysogono, 
IV. 109, 129. 

Stephen de Imiza, 111. 344, 382. 

Stephen, Cardinal of 5, Maria in 
Trastevere, V. 177, 240. 

Stephen, Normannus (1118), Iv. 
380, 386-8. 

Stephen, Normannus (the Norman) 
(1268), V. 431. 

Stephen, Normannus Alberteschi, 
VI. 51-2. 

Stephen, Dux of Naples, 11. 349. 

Stephen, Prefect of the city, Iv. 
158. 

Stephen, Dux of Rome, Il. 248, 
259. 

Stephen the Saint, 111. 477-8. 

3H 
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Stephen Vestiarius, 111. 359, 364. 

Sterz, Albert, VI. 417. 

Stilicho, I. 1153 victorious at 
Florence, 119; despoils Temple 
of Jupiter, 39 note; his statue, 
119-20; his religion, 122-3 ; 
death, 122, 

Stilo, battle, 111. 392. 

Stirrup, quarrel concerning, IV. 
531. 

Stone, engravers 
VIII. 396-7. 
Streets, in tenth cent., III. 554; 
paved, VII. 679-81; names of, 
in fourteenth cent., VI. 7293 

changes in, VII. 752 note. 

Strozzi, Antonio, VIII. 102, 108. 

Strozzi, Filippo, VIII. 26 note, 243, 
512, 515, 526, 559. 

Stuart, John, Duke of Albany, 
VIII. 466, 467, 471, 479. 
Subaugusta, 11. 271 and note. 
Sub Capitolio, Region, II. 

533- 

Subdeacons, I. 8 note, II. 57. 

Subiaco, name, IJ. 5; monastery 
founded, 6; destroyed and re- 
stored, 200; buildings of Leo 
IV., tI. 107; destroyed by the 
Saracens, 261 ; convent acquires 
Castrum Sublacense, 312-3; 
Pontia and Affile, IV. 327 ; con- 
secrated by Benedict VIJ., III. 
388; its position in eleventh 
century, IV. 309; regesta of, 309 
note ; Santo Speco, 309; clois- 
ters of, V. 633 note; property 
of the Borgia, vil. 481; fortress, 
vil. 693 and note ; printing press 
of, VII. 551; frescoes of, I. 187 
note, 11. 8. 

Subura, 1. 32; in sixth and seventh 
century, II!. 438 note; in tenth, 
III. 532; in fifteenth, vir. 784-5. 

Subura, Pandulf of the, v. 35, 40, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49 and note, 
154. 

Sueno, 
187, 


on, VII. 710, 


377; 


King of Denmark, Iv. 
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Suetonius de viris alustribus, Vil. 


545. 
Suffolk, Duke of, vil. 662, 
Suffolk, Richard, Duke of, VIII. 471, 


473. 

Sugerius, IV. 683. 

Suidger of Bamberg. See Clement 
UL 

Sujo, battle of, vii. 26. 

Superista Palatit, 11. 445. 

Supino, Barons of, v. 58, 584. 

Supino, Adinolf of, v. 584. 

Supino, Raynald of, v. 580, 587 
note, 588, 591, 602. 

Surdi, Vv. 431, 645. 

Susanna, Si, 1.272. 

Susanna, S., Ch., 1. 272; enriched 
by Sergius I., 1. 190; mosaics 
in, Il. 470, 473. 

Sutri, presented by Liutprand to 
the Pope, I! 236; council of 
1046, IV. 54; of 1059, 113. 

Swaddling clothes, presented, 1. 

07. 

Swiss, as allics of Julius II., VIII. 
66 ; as mercenaries, 88 ; delegates 
in Rome, 111 ; make peace with 
Francis I., 211, 2193; uphold 


Leo X., 282; guard, VI. 669 — 


note, VIII. 571 note. 

Swords, consecration 
309. 

Sylvester I., 1. 81 note, 270. 

Sylvester II, see Gerbert ; elected 
Pope, I11. 466 ; relations towards 
Otto III., 475; counsels Tivoli 
to submission, 488; present at 
Otto’s deathbed, 493 ; his studies, 
510-2; bestows Terracina in 
fief on Dauferius, 460 ; his death, 
IV. 6. 

Sylvester III., 1v. 48; banished, 
49 ; deposed, 54. 

Sylvester IV., IV. 323. 

Sylvester, Guido Posthumus, VIII. 
340. 

Sylvestri, S., Ch., 1. 270. 

Symmachus, Pope, I. 
synod, 267 ; 


of Geel 


267; his 
accused and ac- 
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quitted, 317-8; his buildings, 
270, 319-21 ; death, 321. 
Symmachus, Jew, I. 330. 


Symmachus, Aurelius  Anicius 
(Prefect), 1. I75 note, 180, 296 
note. 


Symmachus, Quintus Aurelius, 1. 
65, 66, 67; his palace, 78. 

Symmachus, Q. Aurelius (Senator), 
I. 296 ; trial and death of, 324-7. 

Synagogues, oldest Roman, I. 314- 
6, 11. 425 ; destroyed, vil. 387. 

Syndicate of the Senator, v. 294. 

Syndici of the Clergy, VI. 151. 

Synisacti, I. 147, ‘ 

Synod, of 499, I. 267; of the Lateran 
(769), 11. 329; of 898, 111. 231; 
of 963, 343 5 of 996, 413-4. 

Synodika, Il. 149. 

Synodus Palmaris, I. 318. 

Syphilis, vir. 402, vi11. 228 note, 
367-8. 

Syracuse, in the Middle Ages, 11. 
162 ; taken by the Saracens, III. 
201, 


Labelliones, 11. 437. 

Tabernajuxta Pallacenas, 11.95 note. 

Taberna Meritoria, i. 268. 

Taberna Solis, Vil. 94 note, 742 
note. 

Tabularium, Iv. 477; as salt mag- 
azine, VI. 696, 720; restored, 
vil. 588, 678 note. 

Tacitus, his Annals, VII. 543, VIII. 
315, 318 and note; Germania, 
VII. 545- 

Taginas, battle of, 1. 459-60. 

Tagliacozzo, property of the Colonna, 
VII. 10 note, 438 ; battle, v. 433- 


rains; Count, III. 430, 493. 
Tancred, Crusader, Iv. 290. 
Tancred of Sicily, tv. 624, 625, 635. 
Tancredus, Professor, VI. 199 note. 
Tannetus, battle, 1.477, 
Tapestries, manufacture of, ineighth 
cent., Il. 400-1 ; in the churches, 


269, 398, 399- 
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Tarlati, Guido, vi. 131, 133, 

Tartaglia di Lavello, vi. 628, 654, 
655, 659, 661. 

Tartari Lellus, vi. 236 note. 

Tasia, wife of Rachis, 11, 264-5. 

Taxes, in ninth cent., III. 457; in 
eleventh and twelfth, Iv. 645; 
under Cola, VI. 256-7 and notes ; 
in fifteenth cent., VII. 231-2 and 
notes. 

Tebaldeo, Antonio, VIII. 325, 373, 
649. 

Tebaldi. See Tibaldi. 

Tedald, Bp. of Arezzo, Iv. 303. 

Tedald, Margrave of Canossa, Iv. 


70, 

Tedald, Archbp. of Milan, Iv. 190, 
214. 

Tejas, in Verona, I. 459; elected 
King, 461 ; puts Roman hostages 
to death, 463 ; his death, 466. 

Telemachus, I. 118. 

Templars, order founded, Iv. 428 
note ; suppressed, VI. 96. 

Temples, in fifth cent., I. 56, 57, 
65, 75; protected bythe Emperors, 
62-5; closed, 70; declared pro- 
perty of the State, 73; transformed 
into churches, I. 74, !I. II1-2, 

Temple of Aesculapius, 111. 483. 

of Apollo 1. 49, 90, VI. 719. 
of Castor and Pollux, 1, 42, vi. 


710. 

of Cicero, Iv. 663. 

of Claudius, I. 31. 

of Concord, I. 39 ; restored, 62 ; 
serves as church, Ill. 543; 
destroyed, VI. 719, 

of Dea Bona, 1. 50. 

of Diana, on the Aventine, 1. 
50, 269 and note; outside 
the Porta Latina, II. 402. 

of Faustina, I. 33, VII. 767. 

of Flora, I. 35. 

of Fortuna Virilis, I. 75, 11. 
403, III. 560-1, VII. 761. 

of Hercules (Sullan), 1. 34; on 
the Forum Boarium, Il. 403 ; 
demolished, vii. 587. 
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Temple of Isis and Serapis, I. 31-2, 


of Janus Geminus, I. 41, 390- 
2 and note, Iv. 658. 

of Janus Quadrifrons, I. 50 and 
note, II. 171, V. 664. 

of Julius, Iv. 662. 

of Juno Moneta, Iv. 469, 474 
note. 

of Juno Regina, I. 50. 

of Jupiter Capitolinus, 1. 38- 
Q; its site, Iv. 470; plun- 
dered by Stilicho, 1. 39 note ; 
left,andestroyed by the Goths, 
39 note ; sacked by the Van- 
dals, 210; statue of Jupiter 
melted, 199. 

of Jupiter Stator, I. 33, Iv. 
662 ; in time of Poggio, VI. 


719. : 

of Jupiter Victor, I. 49. 

of Mars, I. 29, 31 note, Iv. 
661. 

of Mars Ultor, I. 42. 

of Minerva, I. 47, 50. 

of Minerva Medica, I. 34. 

of Peace, I. 33; ruins of, 455; 
in fifteenth cent., vII. 768. 
See also Templum Pacis. 

of Pietas, IV. 369 note. 

of Pudicitia Patricia, If. 403, 
Vil. 761. 

of Quirinus, I. 35; used as 
staircase to Aracoeli, VI. 691. 

of Rome and Venus, I. 33, Ill. 
5433; despoiled of its roof, 11. 
120; condition in time of 
Poggio, VI. 719. 

of Romulus, I. 339, Il. 
note, IV. 323 note, 658, VI. 
710. 

of Salus, I. 35. 

of Saturn, I. 
VI. 719. 

of the Sun, I. 36, 86, 493; in 
the Mirabilia, Iv. 662; in 
the fifteenth cent., VII. 787. 

of Tellus, I. 33. 

of Titus, I. 39. 


39; destroyed, 


1255 
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Temple of Vespasian, I. 39. 

of Vesta, I. 42 and note, 76, 
Iv. 661; alleged, II. 403, 
Ilr. 560; restored by Sixtus 
IV., vit. 588. 

Templum Bellonae, Iv. 663. 

Concordiae et Pietatis, 111. 543, 
544. 

Fatale, I. 41, 392, Ill. 
See also Janus Geminus. 

Fauni, I. 255 note. 

Jovis et Severianum, IV. 471 
note, 663 note. 

Latonae, III. 544. 

Lentuli, Iv. 663. 

Olovitreum, IV. 659. 

Pacis, Region, I. 32. 
Temple of Peace. 

Probi, 1. 98, VII. 670. 

Refugii, 111. 543. 

septem Solia, III. 541. 

Sibyllae, 111. 561, IV. 663. 

urbis Romae, I. 340. 

Teodoro, S., foundation of, Il, 124— 
6; rebuilt, vil. 671. 

Terebinthus Neronis, Iv. 59 note, 
652 note. 

Terence, knowledge of, in tenth 
cent., III. 502-3 ; codex of Bembo, 
vill. 326; of Hrodgarius, I11. 
502. 

Terra Laboris, 11. 148. 

Terracina, II. 4553; conquered by 
Adrian I., 11. 376; a papal fief, 
lI. 460; council of, Iv. 268; 
conquered by Eugenius III., 522 
note ; under the Frangipani, Iv. 
501, v. 46; harassed by Branca- 
leone, 299 and note ; constitution 
of Pius II., vir. 195-6 note. 

Tertullus, Patrician, 11. 6. 

Tetzel, viiI. 248. 

Teutonic order, IV. 428 note; its 
procurators, VII. 104 and note. 

Teverone. See Anio. 

Thaddaeus of Suessa, V. 230, 236, 
241, 243. 

Theatines, VIII. 308-9, 459. 

Theatre, under the Goths, I. 299- 


543: 


See 
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300; in tenth cent., 111. 
502-4; in fifteenth and six- 
teenth, VII. 649-55, VIII. 
80-4. See also Drama. 
Theatre of Balbus, 1. 45, 11. 384 
note. 
of Marcellus, 1. 45, II. 381, 
559; as fortress, Iv. 368, Vv. 
662; in the fifteenth cent., 
VII. 755. 
of Pompey, I. 45; restored by 
Theodoric, 295; in tenth 
cent., III. 558; in fifteenth, 
VII. 741. 
Theatrum, meaning of, in tenth 
cent., III. 523-4. 
Theatrum Antonini, II. 
III. 559. 
Neronis, I, 386 note. 
Romanum, I. 295. 
Thecla, S., convent, II. 315. 
Theiner, his codex, IV. 647 note. 
Theobald of Bar, Bp. of Liege, v1. 


384 note, 


44, 54. 

Theobald, Abbot of Monte Casino, 
IV. 30. 

Theobald, Prefect of the city, Iv. 
431, 449. 

Theodatus, co-regent, I. 3533 his 
character, 353; banishes Amala- 
suntha, 354; makes peace with 
the Greeks, 356; his attitude 
towards the Senate, 359; 
garrisons Rome, 3613; seizes 
Justinian’s envoys, 363 ; marches 
against Belisarius, 364 ; deposed 
and murdered, 366-7; instals 
Silverius, 3609. 

Theodatus, Primicerius of the 
Notaries, Il. 343. 

Theodatus, uncle of Adrian I., 11. 


477. 
Theodicius, Duke of Spoleto, 11. 


325. 
Theodobert, 1. 446. 
Theodolinda, 11. 39, 63 note, 98. 
Theodora, Empress, I. 396, 424. 
Theodora II., Empress, ends the 
Iconoclastic dispute, 11. 380 note. 


Theodora I., Senatrix, 11. 244; 
raises John X. to the Papacy, 
249; her personality, 250-2, 
Zz 


254. 

Theodora II., Senatrix, 111. 254, 
258 note. 

Theodora, wife of John Crescentius, 
III. 433 note. 

Theodoranda, 111. 358 note, Iv. 5. 

Theodore, S. See Teodoro. 

Theodore I., Pope, II. 139 ; receives 
Pyrrhus, 141 ; anathematises him 
and Paul, 143; his death, 143; 
buildings, 144. 

Theodore II., 111. 330. 

Theodore, Bishop, 11. 326. 
Theodore Kalliopa, Exarch, IJ. 141, 
147, 184 ; seizes Martin, I. 147. 

Theodore, musician, II. 411. 

Theodore, nephew of Adrian I., 
Il. 477. 

Theodore, Patrician, II. 201. 

Theodore, Presbyter, Il. 175, 179. 

Theodore, Primicerius, II. 35, 46. 

Theodore, Archbp. of Ravenna, 11. 
165. 

Theodore de S. Rufina, 111. 344, Iv. 

18. 

Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, 
I. 258; King of Italy, 260; his 
relations with Byzantium, 260; 
decides Papal election, 267 ; 
his administration, 283-6; pro- 
tects the monuments, 291-8 ; care 
for the people, 308-12 ; his edict, 
285 note; rescripts, 289; edict 
concerning the Charioteers, 307 ; 
the Jews, 312; summons a 
Council, 317 ; restores the Appian 
Way, 332; drains the Pontine 
Marshes, 332; his attitude to- 
wards John I., 322; prohibits 
bearing of arms, 323; destroys 
S. Stephen’s in Verona, 322; 
orders execution of Boethius and 
Symmachus, 323-8; appoints 
Felix IV., 329; his death, 330; 
legends concerning him, 330 ; his 
grave, 333; statues, 333 and note, 
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I. 3723 his palace, 371; his 
character, I. 330, 333 ; prison of, 
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Theodoric, King of the Visigoths, 
I. 219. 

Theodoricus, Senator, I. 307. 

Theodosius the Great, closes the 
temples, I. 70; builds S, Paolo, 
100 ; genealogical tree of, 206. 

Theodosius II., commands destruc- 
tion of temples, I. 73-4 and 
note ; ratifies Valentinian III. as 
Emperor of the West, 182. 

Theodosius, brother uf Constans II., 
II. 150, 

Theodosius, son of Ataulf, 1. 191. 

Theoktista, 11. 21. 

Theophano, 111. 372 ; marries Otto 
II>, 376; regent, 396; goes to 
Rome, 401 ; her death, 407. 

Theophylactus, Greek admiral, 111. 
181. 

Theophylactus, Consul and Dux, 
Ill. 244, 251, 252, 256; fights 
against the Saracens, 267; his 
descendants, IV. 9-10 notes. 

Theophylactus, Archdeacon, II. 307. 

Theophylactus, Exarch, II. 192. 

Theophylactus, Patriarch, I11. 305. 

Theophylactus, Count of Tusculum. 
See Benedict VIII. 

Thermae. See Baths. 

Thermantia, Empress, 1. 98, 128. 

Thesaurarius, VI. 394 note. 

Theutgaud of Treves, 111. 131-2; 
amnestied, 156; death of, 156 
note. 

Thiodulf, Bishop of Orleans, 111. 
41. 

Thirteen, government of the, vI. 6, 
12, 196, 227, 328; abolished, 
397. 

Thiutberga, Ill. 130, 135, I6I. 

Thomas of Acerra, V. 391. 

Thomas of Aquino, Vv. 609, 617 ; 
his teaching concerning Emperor 
and Pope, VI. 120, 

Thomas a Becket, Archbp. 


of 
Canterbury, Iv. 595-6. 
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Thomas of Celano, v. 111, 627. 
Thomas, S., in Formis, hospital of, 
v. 636. See also Tommaso, S. 

Thomas de Montenigro, V. 221. 

Thomists, VII. 33. 

Three chapters, dispute, 1. 424, 487. 

Thymelici, 111. 502. 

Tiara, papal, Ill. 154 note, IV. 134 
note, Vv. gnote. See also Mitre. 


Tibaldeschi, Francesco, Cardinal, 
VI. 491-2 and note, 496, 498, 
06. 


499, 5 j 

Tibaldi (Tebaldi), family, Iv. 458 ; 
extinction of, VIII. 577 note. 

Tibaldi, Pierpaolo, viIl. 576-7. 

Tibaldi, Simon, vill. 576-7 and 
note. 

Tibaldi, Stefano, IV. 594. 

Tibaldi, di Campo di Fiore, VI. 51, 
64. 

Tibaldi of S. Eustachio, vI. 51; 
Senator, 200. 

Tiber, inundation of 589, 11. 24; of 
716, 2165 of 791; 383-443 "ob 
856 and 860, III. 119; of 1230, 
V. 153-43 of 1495, VII. 408; of 
1530, VIII. 687; Statue, VIII. 
150. 

Tiber, island in, name, I. 54, II. 
482, Iv. 114 and note, v. 358, 
vit. 736. See also Insula 
Tiberina, , 

Tiberius I,, Emperor, legends con- 
cerning, 11. 197-9 ; his boat, vil. 


597. 
Tiberius IJ., Emperor, 11. 18,,21. 
Tiberius Apsimar, Emperor, 11. 
192. 
Tiberius Petasius, II. 240. 
Tibur. See Tivoli. 
Tiburtius, S., basilica, 1. 108 note. 
Tiene, VIII. 309, 434, 588. 
Tiepolo, Jacopo, Vv. 615. 
Tiepolo, Pietro, v. 192. 
Tifernum, II. 363 note, 
Tigillum Sororium, I. 33. 
Tignosi, V. 133 note. 
Tigridae (Tigridis) Titulus, 1. 271. 
Tiles, 1, 311-2 and note. 
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Time, method of reckoning in the 


Church, 1. 355-6 and note; v. 
557: 
Tiniosus. See John Tiniosus. 


Tituli (titulars), 1. 267-76; signi- 
fication of, 279; erected by 
Marcellus I., 279; additional 
under Gregory I., 279 note; 
under Honorius II., 281 ; number 
under Adrian I., If. 400 note ; 
those of Constantinople trans- 
ferred to Italy, 405 ; under Leo 
Lil; 12. 20; 

Tivoli, name, III. 485; occupied 
by Belisarius, 1. 403-4; conquered 
by Totila, 420; fortified, 446; 
condition of, in tenth cent., III. 
485 revolts against Otto IIL., 
487; constitution of, in twelfth 
cent., IV. 447; attitude in quarrel 
for investitures, 447; war with 
Rome, 448-51; attacked by the 
Romans, 500; surrendered to 
Adrian IV., 549; subjugated by 
Rome, v. 299; concludes treaty 
with Rome in 1259, 329 ; Counts 
in, 495; statutes, 329 note; 
fortress of, VII. 694; first ex- 
cavations in, III. 460. 

Tivoli, Bpric., boundaries of, 111. 
487. : 
Todi, attitude of, towards Rome in 
thirteenth cent., v. 136 and note ; 
under the ban, VI. 167 note; 
statutes of 1337, 242-3; synod 

Ge lil, .492. 

Tolentino, Niccolo of, vi11. 637. 

Tolfa, alum mines of, VII. 209-11 ; 
fortress of, 234. 

Tolls, in fifteenth cent., VII, 231 
and note. 

Tolomeis, Raymund de, VI. 397, 
453 note. 

Tolomeo, Giacomo, VII. 199. 

Tomacelli, Andrea, VI. 557 and 
note. 

Tomacelli, Antonio, vi. 569, 578. 

Tomacelli, John, Vi. 557, 501. 

Tombs, Roman, in thirteenth cent., 


v. 641-6 ; in fourteenth, vi. 698- 
700 ; during the Renascence, Vil. 


702-7. 

Tommaso, S., in Parione (Ch.), Iv. 
452, VII. 747. 

Tornabuoni, Giovanni, Vil. 258 
note, 


Tornabuoni, Simone, VIII. 509. 
Torquemada, Juan, VII. 65, 95, 
242 note, 551-2, 675, 705. 

Torre, v. 46, 675 and note. See 

also Towers, Turris. 
Torre Argentina, VII. 751 note. 
Bovaccina, I. 401 note. 
Cetrangoli, VII. 755. 
de Conti, v. 41, 667-9, vi. 48, 
BE, 320, 5725 Vile 7.90: 

del Grillo, v. 46 note. 

Marana, Iv. 685. 

di Mezza Via, vI. 
note. 

della Milizie, v. 46 note, 583, 
669, Vi. 38, 41, 49, 51, 59, 
64, 320. 

Monzone, Iv. 687, VI. 75 
note. 

di Nero, v. 669. 

di Nona, VII. 737. 

di Pallara, 1v. 658 note. 

Pignattara, I. 107. 

del Quinto, 11, 121 note. 

dei Sanguigni, v. 173 note, 
VI. 739. 

de’ Specchi, Iv. 673 and note, 
VI. 731 note. 

delle Tre Cannelle, v. 46 note. 

Torre, Gaston della, vi. 33. 

Torre, Guido della, v1. 30, 32, 33 

note. 

Torre, Martino della, v. 318. 

Torre, Paganino della, VI. 7. 

Torri, rise against Henry VII., vi. 


582 and 


34, 93: 
Torso of the Belvedere. See Her- 
cules. 
Torstayn, Iv. 30. 
Tortelli, Giovanni, vil. 548. 
Torti, Janotto, VI. 594, 608, 610. 
Toscana, Lorenzo, VIII. 556. 
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Toscanella, made subject to the 
Capitol, v. 563 and note; de- 
crease of the annual tribute of, vr. 
257, 711. 

Totila, King of the Goths, I. 4153 
in S. Italy, 415 ; visits S. Benedict, 
415, 11. 77; takes Benevento and 
Naples, 1. 416-7 ; his letters to the 
Senate, 417-9; marches against 
Rome, 519 ; takes Tivoli, 420; in 
Central Italy, 421; besieges Rome, 
421-32; takes and sacks it, 432- 
5 ; causes the walls to bedestroyed, 
437; his correspondence with 
Belisarius, 438 ; spares the monu- 
ments; 439 ; goes to Lucania, 441 ; 
besieges Rome a second time, 445; 
offer of marriage rejected, 446 ; 
at war in S. Italy, 447 ; defeats 
the Greeks, 451-5 ; besieges Rome 
a third time, 451; takes Portus, 
4525 takes Rome, 452-3, 455; 
conquers Sicily, Sardinia and 
Corsica, 455; in Rome, 459; 
defeated at Taginas, 459; his 
death, 460. 

Toto, Dux, 11. 321-2, 326, 448. 

Tournaments prohibited, Iv. 442-3 
and note. 

Tours, Synod of, virt. 68. 

Towers of Churches, 11. 315-6; of 
the city, number in tenth cent., 
III. 366 note, 519 note; in 
eleventh, Iv. 143-4; in twelfth 
cent., IV. 691-2; in thirteenth, 
v. 45-6; about 1257, 323; of the 
nobility in the thirteenth cent., v. 
659-60; of the walls, vi. 725, 
See also Torre, Turris. 

Tower of Crescentius, 1. 384. 

S. Angelo. 
of the Malabranca, VI. 52. 
of Nicholas, Iv. 686. 

Traetto, Counts of, 111, 268-9 note. 

Tragedy, Renascence, vrir. 386-8. 

Trajan, legends concerning, 11. 81- 


See 


3. 
Translations, of Greek authors, vir. 
545-7- 
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Trasamund, cedes Gallese to. the 
Pope, 11. 247 ; revolts and flies to 
Rome, 248 ; takes Spoleto, 2495 
declared a rebel, 256; takes the 
cowl, 257. 

Trasmondi, family, v. 6 note. 

Trasmundus, Count of the Marsi, 
IV. 19, 82. 

Trastevere, 1. 52-3 ; loses municipal 
rights, VI. 549; in fifteenth cent., 
VII. 732-6. 

Traversari, VII. 26; at Council of 
Basle, 95 ; as Humanist, 582, 584, 
590, 602. 

Treglio, Lo, vil. 779. 

Tremouille, La, vir. 376, 462, 512, 
516, VIII. 192, 463, 473. 

Tres Faccielas, 11. 383, VII. 776. 

Tres Tabernae, Bishopric, 11. 455 
note, III. 344 note, 

Treuga Dei, Iv. 42. 

Trevi, fortress, v. 584; fountain, 
VII. 672, 779; Region, VII. 778— 


Trevisano, Zaccaria, VI. 553 note, 
559- 

Tria Fata, I. 391, IV. 376. 

Tribunes, I, 503; in eighth cent., 
Il. 328, 420-1, 439, 449; in 
tenth cent., III. 450-1 note. 

Tribunus Rerum Nitentium, 1. 293 
note. 

Tribunus Voluptatum, 1. 300. 

Tribur, Diet of 887, 111. 211; of 
1075, IV. 205. 

Tributales, 11. 389. 

Triclinium (Lateran), 11. 471. 

Trifomena, S., 111. 76. 

Trifon, S., 11. 554. 

Trigarium, I. 47. 

Trinci, VII. 74-5. 

Trincia, Conrad, Vv. 407, 412. 

Trincia, Corrado, vii. 17, 75. 

Trinita, S., dei Monti, vii. 690, 775, 
VIII. 46 note. 

Trinita, S., dei Pellegrini, vii. 752. 

Trinitarians, V. 636. 

Tripizon, tower, VI. 45 and note, 
48. 


Trissino, VIII. 379, 386. 

Trivulzio, Alessandro, vit. 448, 461, 
VIil. 13, 73, 74, 104, 193, 203. 
Trivulzio, Agostino (Scaramuccio), 

Cardinal of Como, vil. 146, 235, 
525, 528, 536, 586 note, 627, 661. 
Trivulzio, Gian Giacopo, VII. 296, 
302, 373) 393, 396. 
Trivulzio, Paolo Camillo, v111. 632, 
640. 

Trivulzio, Teodoro, VIII. 205. 

Troche, VII. 513-4. 

Trofei di Mario, 1. 34 note. 

Trofoli, vil. 776. 

Troja, IV. 29, 120, 274. 

Troja, Count of, VI. 571, 572 note, 

579, 580, 593, 597, 608, 630 note. 

Troyes, Synods of, 111. 198, IV. 325. 

Trullus, 111. 552 and note. 

Turenne, Raymond de, vi. 481. 

Turks, conquer Constantinople, vil. 

141 ; Otranto, 265; as prisoners 
in Rome, VII. 244 ; tithes for war 
against, VII. 459 ; conquer Egypt, 
Vl. 237; Rhodes, 445 ; defeated 
at Vienna, 672. 

Turpin of Rheims, 11. 329, III. 21. 

Turricula, 1v. 385 note. 

Turris del Campanaro, Iv. 658 note. 
Cancellarii, VI, 52 note. 
Cartularia, fortress of the Frangi- 

pani, IV. 278, 691, v. 644; 
destroyed, v. 189; restored, 
207 note; in fifteenth cent., 
VII. 768, 
Monumentum, Iv. 616 note. 
Neronis, 111, 552 note. 
Pallara, 1v. 658 note, VII. 767. 
Pedis Mercati, vi, 52 note. 
de Pulverea, 1V. 430 note. 
de Sclaceis, IV. 515 note. 
Stefani Serpetri, v. 11 note. 
Urbis, v. 63 note, 668 note, 
672 note. 
Turrita, Jacopo della, v. 646, 654-5. 
Tuscany, Roman, I. 363, 452, Iv. 
361, 436 and note ; Confederation 
Oi si. 
Tusculum, history of, 1v. 8; Counts 
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of, III. 275 note, 388 note, Iv. 5, 
9, 138 note; their territory, 19 ; 
decay of house, 578-9 ; its extinc- 
tion, 629 ; Bishop of, 111. 344 note, 
Iv, 8; town falls into papal posses- 
sion, 595; besieged by the Romans, 
609-11; surrenders to the Pope, 
619 ; seeks protection of the Em- 
peror, 626 ; betrayed by him, 626 ; 
razed to the ground, 627-9. 

Tyrants, in the Romagna, v. 482, 
VI. 381. 


Uberti, Farinata degli, v. 349. 

Uberti, Fazio degli, vi. 717, VI. 
792. ; 

Uberti, Pier Asino degli, v. 392. 

Ubertino of Casale, v1. 154. 

Udalrich of Aquileja, Iv. 344. 

Ulfilas, Codex of, 11. 87 note. 

Ulitheus, I. 409. 

Onam Sanctam, bull, v. 574, VI. 
96. 

Umbilicus Romae, I. 40. 

Umbria, 11. 458. 

Uncia, II. 393 note. 

University, in Rome, foundation of, 
v. 616 ; re-established by Boniface 
VIIL., 619 ; falls to decay, v1. 679 ; 
removed to Trastevere, 680 ; re- 
stored by Innocent VII., 680 ; by 
Eugenius IV., 682, vii. 540 ; build- 
ings of Alex. VI., 694; condition 
under Leo X., VIII. 320-2; sce 
also Sapienza ; of Naples, v. 139 ; 
of Bologna, v. 610; of Paris, its 
invitation to Petrarch, VI. 207 ; 
hostile to Benedict XIII., 600, 
602 ; urges Council, 624 ; of Peru- 
gia, VI. 679-80, 

Uraias, I. 413. 

Urban I., 1. 267. 

Urban II., see Otto of Ostia ; raised 
to the Papacy, Iv. 269 ; his past, 
269-70; brought to Rome, 271 ; 
his conflict with Clement III., 
271-4; under protection of the 
Frangipani, 278 ; in the Lateran, 
279; preaches the Crusade, 284— 
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7; at Council of 1099, 297; his { Urbino, Federigo of. See Monte- 


death, 297. feltre. 

Urban IIL., 1v. 612, 614. d’Urfé Piero, Vil. 363. 

Urban IV., v. 3433 offers Sicily | Ursus, ancestor of the Orsini, V. 39, 
to Charles of Anjou, 347 ; power- 40 notes. 


less in Rome, 349-50; his deal- | Ursus Pileatus, I. 256 note. 

ings with the Angevins, 350-3 ;| Usodimare, Gerardo, VII. 303, 320 

measures against Manfred, 356 ; note. 

death of, 358; his culture, 616. Usodimare, Peretta, VII. 303. 
Urban V., vi. 407-8; denounces | Utriculum. See Otricoli. 

the mercenaries, 418 ; issues ex- 

communication against them, 420; 

forms a league, 421 ; resolves to | Vacca, Flaminio, 1. 471. 

go to Rome, 421 ; his departure, | Vajani, Paul, vi. 294. 

4273 progress, 428-32; forms | Valdez, v111. 617. 

league against the Visconti, 430 ; | Valdus, vii1. 320, 649. 

revolt against, in Viterbo, 432;]| Valentinian IlJ., Emperor, I. 183 ; 

enters Rome, 433; instals the in Rome, 195, 202 ; his edict con- 

conservators, 439; meeting with cerning Temples, 74; murders 

Charles IV., 441 ; receives John Aetius, 202-3 ; his death, 205-6 ; 


Palaeologus, 443; returns to restores Colosseum, 301. 
France, 448-9; restores the.| Valentinian, Abbot, Il. 20. 
Lateran, 693 ; his death, 450. Valentinus, Pope, II. 65. 


Urban VI., vi. 500; quarrels with | Valentinus, Bishop, 1. 425. 
the cardinals, 50r; with the | Valentinus (Valentinian), Byzantine 
Gaetani, 503 ; doubts concerning officer, I. 373, 422, 423. 
his legality, 504; appoints new | Valentinus, S., Ch., Il. 144; re- 
cardinals, 509; extent of his stored by John IX,, 111. 238. 
dominion, 511 ; makes peace with | Valeriano, Pierio of Belluno, vit. 
Florence and the Visconti, 512 297 note, 334, 346, 648 and note ; 
note; war with Clement VILI., his writings, 334, 354, 357, 648 
514; enters the Vatican, 517 ; and note. 
deposes Joanna of Naples, 519 ;| Valery, Erard of, v. 435. 
supports Charles of Durazzo, | Valila, Flavius, Count, 1. 255, 256 
525; goes to Naples, 528; note, 420. 
quarrels with Charles of Durazzo, | Valla, Lorenzo, papal scriptor, VII. 
528-30; at Nocera, 529; his 103, III, 122; his career, 569- 
tyranny towards the cardinals, 773; as translator, 546, 517. 

531 ; excommunicates Charles of | Vallati, Giulio, VIII. 577. 

Durazzo, 532 ; his flight to Genoa, | Valle, family, vil. 269, 644, 750. 
533-4; return to Rome, 536; his | Valle, Andrea della, Cardinal, viii. 
death, 539-40. 236, 508, 509, 567, 572; 581, 585. 

Urbina, Juan de, VIII. 533, 593. Valle, Nicolo, vil. 643. 

Urbino, made a dukedom, vit. | Valliers, Philip, VIII. 445, 453. 
2533 conquered by Caesar Borgia, | Valmontone, Counts of, v. 62 and 
490; lost to the Rovere, VIII. note, 

237-8 ; papal property, 265 ;]| Valori, Bartolommeo, VIII. 685. 
library of, VII. 490, 538, VIII. | Vandals, conquer Africa, 1. 183 ; 
237. sack Rome, 208-11. 
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Vanozza, VII. 327-9, VIII. 9, 13, 
31; her Vigna, vir. 784 note. 

Varano, Gentile, vi. 438 note. 

Varano, Giammaria, VIII. 185, 265. 

Varano, Gismondo (Sigismondo), 
VIII. 413, 426. 

Varano, Julius Caesar, VII. 472, 
490. 

Varano, Rudolf, vi. 390, 474, 487. 

Varanus, Fabricius, VIII. 332. 

Vassalectus, V. 640 and note. 

Vasto, Alfonso del, Vill. 472, 475, 
504, 506, 533, 545, 608, 614, 
635, 637, 665. 

Vatican, palace, foundation of, 1. 
320, IV. 699 ; under Stephen II., 
Il. 317 3 monastery, 315; gar- 
dens, Vv. 632; buildings of 
Innocent III. and IV., 632; of 
Nicholas III., 632; united with 
S. Angelo, vI. 618; permanent 
seat of the Papacy, 693; build- 
ings of Nicholas V., vil. 668- 
71; of Paul II., 678; of Sixtus 
IV., 683; of Innocent VIII., 
689 ; of Alexander VI., 694—-5 ; of 
Bramante, VIII. 133; Sistine 
chapel, V1I. 683; frescoes, 720; 
roof, VIII. 163-4; Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment, 165 ; 
Stanze, 170-4, 388; Bibiena’s 
apartments, 391-2; Belvedere, 
Vil. 690 note; Loggie, VIII. 
134-5, 389; Court of Damasus, 
135; Museum, 145-51; Crypt, 
140; ancient library, VII. 683 ; 
modern, VIII. 134. 

Vaudemont, Rene, Count de, VIII. 
525, 526, 538, 549, 632, 640, 

Vavasors, IV. 43-4. 

Vecchio, Cecco del, VI. 364, 373. 

Vegetius, VII. 543. 

Vegio, Maffeo, vil. 99, 602, 606, 
642, 670, 

Veii, 11. 393-4, VI. 45 and note, 

Velabrum, Vil. 763. 

Vellano of Padua, vil. 676, 709. 

Velletri, made subject to the 
Capitol, vi. 78 ; gains autonomy, 
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257 5 subjugated by the Romans 
(1362), 405; makes peace with 
Rome, 410, 711. 

Velum auri, Il. 170. 

Venaissin, papal property, VI. Io. 

Venantius, S., II. 137. 

Venantius, Patrician, 11. 55 note. 

Venatores, I. 302. 

Vendetta, VII. 229. 

Veneramere, Poncelletto di Pietro, 
VII. 44, 55, 57, 58. 

Venetians, fight against Liutprand, 
Il. 238; their traffic in slaves, 
3733 driven from Ravenna, 372 ; 
at war with Ercole of Este, vir. 
268-9; attack the Romagna, 
VIII. 20; cede a part to Julius 
IL., 44; at war with Maximilian, 
57; their power in beginning of 
sixteenth cent., 57 ; at war with 
League of Cambray, 59; with 
Holy League, 88-9; conclude 
peace of Blois, 190; again at 
war with Maximilian, 216; ac- 
quire Verona, 219 ; form alliance 
with Chas. V., 449; with Francis 
I., 466; conclude peace with 
Chas., 674. 

Venice, peace of (1177), IV. 598-9 
and note, 615; league of 1495, 
VI. 395; acquires possession of 
seaports in S. Italy, 406; joins 
league against Chas. VIII., 447; 
population of, in sixteenth cent., 
VIII. 57 note, 

Venier, Domenico, VIII. 514 note, 
534, 552, 586, 588. 

Ventodur, Gerald de, VI. 321. 

Venturino, Fra, vi. 189-91. 

Verardi, Carlo, vil. 652. 

Verardi, Marcellinus, VII. 652, 653. 

Vercelli, 111. 479 note. 

Verde, Count, VI. 433. 

Verdun, treaty of, 111. 71. 

Verocchio, Andrea de, VII. 697. 

Verona, fief of Venice, VIII. 219. 

Veronica, 8., Handkerchief of, 11. 
197-200, VI. 141, 324, VIII. 582. 

Verposa, fortress, VI. 397 note. 
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Vespasiano, Fiorentino, VII. 108, 
545, 550, 630. 

Vestiarius, II. 444. 

Vestinae, Titulus, I. 
Vitale. 

Vesuvius, battle of, 1. 467. 

Vexillum. See Banner. 

Veyre, VIII. 619, 622, 626, 630, 
640. 

Via Alessandrina, VII. 693. 

Anicia, VII. 734. 

Appia, restored by Theodoric, 
T3832) 0am Sixth cent..—30515 
in eighth, 11. 456; in twelfth, 
V. 224. 

in Arcione, V. 147. 

Ardeatina, Il. 454. 

Aurelia, 11. 452. 

del Banco di S. Spirito, vil. 
738. 

delle Botteghe Oscure, 111. 538 
note, VII. 755, 757, VIltl. 
124. 

Campana, Il. 452. 

Cassia, II. 452. 

de Cesarini, VII. 757. 

Claudia, 11. 452. 

Cornelii, vit. 788. 

dei Coronari, VII. 739. 

Flaminia, I. 452. 


267. See S. 


Florida, vil. 681, 739 note, 
753 

Giulia, VII. 739, VIII. 124-5, 
406. 


del Governo vecchio, vil. 748. 
Janiculensis, VII. 732. 
Labicana, Il. 454. 

Lata, I. 38, III. 300; renamed, 


vil. 677, 780; Region, 1. 
37-8. 

Latina, I. 368 note, 11. 454, V. 
224, 384. 


Leonina, VIII. 405. 

Lombarda (Langobarda), vii. 
739; 773+ 

Lungara, VIII. 126. 

Magistralis, VIII. 125 note. 

Magnanapoli, III. 547, V. 670. 

Mamertina, I. 271 note. 
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Via Mercatoria, VII. 739. 
Merulana, 11. 346 and note. 
del Monserrato, VII. 752. 
Nomentana, 11. 458. 

Ostiensis, Il. 454. 

di Panico, VII. 737, 739- 

Papalis, tv. 656-8, vil. 680, 
757; 780. 

del Paradiso, VII. 743. 

del Parione, vil. 748. 

dei Pellicari, VII. 757. 

di Pietra, VII. 759. 

Pié di Marmo, VII. 759. 

Pontificalis, 111. 534. 

del Popolo, VII. 774. 

Porta Leone, IV. 370 note. 

Portuensis, I. 400 note. 

Posterula, VII. 737. 

Recta, vil. 693, 739, 758. 

Sacra, Il. 210, 310 and note ; 
Region, I. 33. 

Salara, 11. 458. 

Sancta, IV. 659. 

della Scrofa, VIII. 650 note. 

Sistina, VII. 681. 

de’ Specchi, Iv. 673 note. 

Tiburtina, 11. 458. 

Transtiberina, VII. 734. 

Trinitatis, VII. 772. 

Triumphalis, III. 434. 

Valeria, 11. 458. 

Vicars, royal, VI. 104 and note, 106 

and note. 

Vicariates of the Church, vi. 390-1, 
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Vicedomini, Filippo, Vv. 240. 

Vicedominus, II. 444. 

Vich, Jerome, VIII. 102, 201. 

Vico, family, Iv. 544 note, Vv. 19 
and note, 439 and note, vi. 265- 
6, 439 note ; genealogical tree of, 
VII. 52-3 and notes; extinction 
Of, 53. 

Vico, Faziolo de, VI. 173, 265 note. 

Vico, Francesco de (1346), VI. 225, 
301, 385 note. 

Vico, Francesco di (1369), VI. 439 
tee 444, 469, 480, 488, 509, 

38. 
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Vico, Jacopo de, VII. 30, 50, 52 
and note. 

Vico, John de (Prefect, 1167), Iv. 
588, 595, 603-4. 

Vico, John de (1346), VI. 236, 257, 
265, 301, 332, 339 and note, 356, 
357, 358-9, 383. 

Vico, John Sciarra de, vi. 545, 558, 
559 note, 620, vir. 8. 

Vico, Manfred de, v. 439 note, 
549-50 and note, VI. 44, 55, 105 
note, 145, 266. 

Vico, Peter de (Prefect about 1295), 
V. 439 note, 501 note, 532 note, 
550. 

Vico, Peter Romani de, fights for 
Manfred, v. 354 and note; 355, 
358, 362; on side of Chas. of 
Anjou, 374, 384; does‘homage to 
Conradin, 430, 432; his death, 


439. 

Victor II., Pope, tv. 94; goes to 
Germany, 96; his position after 
death of Henry II., 97 ; his death, 
99- 

Victor III., see esiderius of 
Monte Casino, Pope, Iv. 264; 
returns to his monastery, 265 ; 
consecrated, 266; holds synod 
in Benevento, 267 ; his death, 267. 

Victor IV., Pope, Iv. 564; his 
adherents, 567; in Pavia, 568; 
at Lodi, 570; his death, 572. 

Victor IV., Anti-Pope, IV. 440. 

Victor, Publius, vil. 618 note. 

Victory, statue of, 1. 66-8, 69, 71. 

Vicus Jugarius, I. 42, Iv. 467. 

Vicus Saxonum, II. 427. 

Vida, VIII. 367. 

Vidoni, palace, VII. 750, VIII. 400. 

Vigerio, Marco, VIII. 42, 321 and 
note. 

Vigiles, I. 291. 

Vigilius, Deacon, 1.348; Pope, 397- 
8; goes to Constantinople, 424 ; 
in Sicily, 425; encourages the 
Gothic war, 454; urges the Prag- 
matic Sanction, 481 ; his banish- 
ment and death, 487. 


Vilgard, 111. 506. 

Villani, Giovanni, Vv. 564, 609. 

Villas, Renascence, VIII. 402-4. 

Villenage, II. 390-1, 

Vincenzo (Vincent), S., IJ. 131. 

Vincenzo ed Anastasio, SS., Ch., I. 
I3I, IV. 442 note. 

Vincenzo da S, Gemignano, VIII. 
402 and note, 647. 

Vincenzo, S.,a Volturno, monastery, 
II. 274 note, IIt. 186. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, vil. 464 note, 
491, VIII. 394 and note. 

Vineae Tedemarii, Region, III. 539 
note, VII. 750. 
Vineis, Peter de, v. 

241, 263 and note. 

Vio, Tommaso de (Caetano), VIII. 
103 ; cardinal, 235; at Augsburg, 
253-4; hostile to Chas. V., 259; 
as professor, 321 ; receives Adrian 
V1., 417; during the sack, 589; 
his death, 321 note. 

Violante of Aragon, v. 586. 

Viperatica, v. 670 note. 

Virgil, legends regarding, Iv. 465, 
669-76; recited on Forum of 
Trajan, 11. 85; knowledge of, in 
tenth cent., III. 507, 508 ; com- 
pared with Dante, VI. 673; 
Codex Vaticanus of, VIII. 323 
note ; Codex Laurentianus, 361 
note. 

Virtus, statue of, I. 131. 

Visand, I. 374. 

Visconti, family, VI. 399. 

Visconti, Ambrogio, VI. 417. 

Visconti, Azzo, VI. 172, 182. 

Visconti, Bernabo, VI. 380, 399, 
406, 408, 427, 440, 462, 463, 
489, 512, 563. 

Visconti, Bianca, VII. 40, 84, 113. 

Visconti, Filippo, vit. 15, 18, 28, 
34, 39, 63, 69, 84, 85, 87, 
112. 

Visconti, Filippo Maria, vi. 565, 
664. 

Visconti, Galeazzo, VI. III, 131, 
133, 173: 


197, 230, 236, 
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Visconti, Galeazzo, VI. 335, 380, 
462. 
Visconti, Gian Galeazzo, VI. 520 
note, 563, 564, 565. ; 
Visconti, Giovanni (Gian) Maria, 
VI. 545, 664. 

Visconti, John, Vi. 218, 335, 348, 
350, 378, 379+. 

Visconti, Lucchino, VI. 131, 218, 
259. 

Visconti, Marco, VI. 131, 170. 

Visconti, Matteo (Matthew), vI. 
30, 32, 34 note, 93, 103, 109, 
110, III. 

Visconti, Robert, v1. 381. 

Visconti, Valentina, VI. 563. 

Visigoths. See Alaric. 

Vitae Paparum  Aventonensium, 
v1..688 note. 

Vitale, S., Ch., I. 267. 

Vitalian, Pope, 11. 150, 154, 163. 

Vitelleschi, family, VII. 74. 

Vitelleschi, Bartolommeo, VII. 81 
and note, 91 and note. 

Vitelleschi, John, VII. 50; general 
of the Church, 30, 39, 40; sub- 
jugates Rome, 49; legate in 
Rome, 50; conquers Vico, 52; 
Archbishop of Florence and 
Patriarch of Alexandria, 55 ; 
makes war on the Savelli, 55; 
takes Palestrina, 57; his rule in 
Rome, 58-61, 74; destroys Pales- 
trina, 60; fights in cause of 
Isabella of Provence, 64; a 
cardinal, 64; tyrant of Rome, 
74; his imprisonment, 77 ; 
death, 78; character, 79-80; 
coat of arms, 75 note. 

Vitelleschi, Manfred, vil. 81. 

* Vitelleschi, Pietro, vil. 81. 

Vitelli, family, vil. 74 note, $0-1. 

Vitelli, Niccolo, v11. 288. 

Vitelli, Paolo, VII. 472, 499 note. 

Vitelli, Vitello, vill, 218, 222, 501, 
520, 525, 554. 

Vitelli, Vitellozzo, VII. 411, 461, 


472, 473; 492, 495, 499. 
Viterbo, property of the Pope, 1. 


364 ; abode of the Popes, IV. 553 3 
at war with Rome (1178), 603-4 ; 
constitution of about 1148, V. 34 3 
at war with Rome (11a9), 34, 
37; under protection of the 
Emperor, 163; at .war with 
Rome (1231), 164 ; makes peace, 
166; in favour of Gregory IX., 
173; besieged by the Romans, 
176; bull of 1236, 180 note; 
imperialist, 205; Guelf, 232-3 ; 
besieged by Frederick II., 232-5 ; 
surrenders to Frederick of Anti- 
och, 258; its treaty concerning 
the Curia, 491 note; punished 
by Honorius IV., 505; makes 
submission to Rome, 5143 rises 
against Urban V., VI. 432; makes 
submission to the Pope, 5613 
Constitution of, under Boniface 
IX., 561; made over to knights 
of Rhodes, v1II. 556-6; treaty of 
1515, 207. 

Vitiges, King of the Goths, 1. 366 ; 
goes to Ravenna, 367; marries 
Matasuntha, 368; cedes South- 
ern Gaul to the Franks, 368 ; 
besieges Rome, 3723 destroys 
the aqueducts, 377; attempts an 
assault, 379; kills Roman hos- 
tages, 399 ; occupies Portus, 399 ; 
holds negotiations with Belisarius, 
406; concludes truce, 406; 
makes second attack, 409; with- 
draws, 410; taken to Constanti- 
nople, 412. 

Vitorchiano, V. 34, 35, 373 crown 
land of Rome, 167 ; receives title 
of fedele, 1673; statutes of, 167 
note, 

Vitruvius, edzt2o princeps, VIII. 335. 

Vittoria, Vv. 262. 

Vivariense, monastery, II. 12. 

Vivarium, I. 380-1. 

Vizantii, Titulus, 1, 273. 

Volaterranus. See Jacopo of Vol- 
terra, 

Volaterranus, Rafael. See Maffei, 
Raffaelli. 
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Volusian, II, 197. 

Vox in excelso, Bull, V1. 96 note. 
Vrie, Theodoric, VI. 643 and note. 
Vulcani, Marino, his grave, VI. 701. 
Vulgar tongue, III. 505. 


Waimar (Guaimar) III. of Salerno, 
III. 259. 

Waimar IV., Iv. 46, 80, 81. 

Wala, Ill. 16, 43. 

Walbert, Archbp. of Milan, 111. 
332- 

Waldenses, Vv. 107. 

Waldrada, 111. 130, 135, 162, 276. 

Waldipert, presbyter, Il. 325; 
raises Philip to the Papacy, 326 ; 
death of, 328-9. 

Walfred, tv. 325-6. 

Walls, Aurelian, I. 24-5, 55 note ; 
restored by Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, 25; circumference of, 25 ; 
restored by Theodoric, 293; re- 
paired by Belisarius, 371; de- 
stroyed by Totila, 437; restored 
by Belisarius, 443-4 ; by Sisinnius, 
iI. 200; by Gregory II., 216; by 
Gregory III., 246; by Adrian I., 
384; by Leo IV., Il. 95; by 
Nicholas V., vil. 666 ; by Calixtus 
III., 673 ; preserved bythe Senate, 
IV. 634, 684; towers of, in time 
of Poggio, vi. 725; Leonine, II. 
395, Ill. 97-9; Servian, VII. 585. 

Walram of Liitzelburg, VI. 29, 36. 

Walter of Brienne, Pretender to 
crown of Sicily, Vv. 54, 55, 56 note. 

Walter of Brienne, Duke of Athens, 
VI. 130, 242. 

Walter von der Vogelweide, v. 78 
note, 249 note. 

Waiwisindula, 111. 177. 

Warnefried. See Paulus Diaconus. 

Warnsberg, Egidius of, vi. 54 and 
note. 

Welf (Guelf) IV., Iv. 205, 272, 273 
note, 277, 296. 

Welf (Guelf) V., Iv. 273, 276, 295, 
296, 363. 
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Wenceslaus, Emperor, VI. 512, 561— 
2, 563. 

Werner, his company, VI. 242, 317. 

Werner I. of Spoleto, rv. 322-3. 

Werner II. of Spoleto, rv. 364 note. 

Werner, Abbot, II. 290, 291. 

Wessel, John, VII, 622. 

Westminster, Treaty of, VIII. 617, 
626-7. 

Wetzel, Iv. 519 note. 

Wibald, Abbot, tv. 515-6. 

Wibert, Chancellor, Iv. 113, 130; 
raises Cadalus to the Papacy, 130, 
136 ; overthrown, 141 ; Archbp. of 
Ravenna, 185 ; favours Henry IV., 
189, 210; Pope,-\ 220: See 
Clement IIT. 

Willa, wife of Berengar, III. 320, 
331, 340, 350. 

William of Apulia, poet; Iv. 302. 

William, Duke of Apulia, Iv. 348 ; 
receives investiture from the 
Pope, 360, 383 ; death of, 408. 

William of Aquitaine, Iv. 32. 

William the Conqueror, IV. 219. 

William of Eboli, vi. 167, 175. 

William of Holland, v. 273-4, 335. 

William the Iron Arm, Iv. 80. 

William of Provence, ITI. 391. 

William I. of Sicily, 1v. 526; at 
war with Adrian 1V., 526-9; ex- 
communicated, 5513 receives in- 
vestiture, 552; his death, 574. 

William II. of Sicily, tv. 574, 613, 
624. 

William, Count of Tuscany, v. 179, 


223% 

William, son of Tancred, Vv. 54, 55 
note. 

William of Villehardouin, v. 435 
and note. 

Willigis, Archbp. of Mainz, 
408, 

Wine tax, under John XXIIL., vr. 
618 note, 627; under Eugenius 
IV., vit. 88 ; under Paul II., 231. 

Winfried. See Boniface. 

Winichis, Duke of Spoleto, 11. 460, 
481, Ill. 24. 
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Winkel, John, VIII. 433. 

Wirundus, 11. 480. 

Wittelsbach, Conrad of, Iv. 580, 
586. 

Wittelsbach, Otto of, Iv. 559, 567, 
68. 

welt Capitoline, Statue of, I. 262- 
3, Il. 125, III. 364, VII. 592. 

Wolves in the Campagna, vi. 618 
note. 

Wolfger of Aquileja, v. 76, 77, 81. 

Wolfold of Cremona, III. 41. 

Wolsey, Thomas, VIII. 198; a 
Cardinal, 202; won to side of 
Chas. V., 209 ; aims at the Pap- 
acy, 415, 455 3 urges league with 
France, 617, 639-40 ; his death, 
681. ; 

Wood carving, VIII. 395 note. 

Worms, Council of, Iv. 195 ; Cons 
cordat of, 398; Diet of 1521, 
Vill. 269, 274. 

Wounded, treatment of, VIII. 204 
note, 

Wulfrin, 11. 376, 

Wycliffe, doctrines of, vi. 644, 663. 


Ygiano, John de, vi. 7 and note. 
Ysaia, VII. 703. 


Zabafella, Francesco, VI. 632, 681. 


Zacharias, Pope, Il. 255; forms 
treaty with Liutprand, 256; 
journeys to him, 258; effects 


peace between him and tee) 
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Exarchate, 259 ; acquires Norma 
and Nympha, 261; subdues 
Rachis, 264 ; acknowledges Pipin 
as King, 266; his death, 267 ; 
buildings, 268-9; erects Domus 
Cultae, 270-2. 

Zacharias, his Breviarium, 1. 
note. 

Zacharias, Presbyter, II. 463. 

Zacharias Protospatharius, 11. 182. 

Zacharias of Anagni, III. 123. 

Zagarolo, fief of the Colonna, rv. 
320 note, V. 550; destroyed by 
Vitelleschi, VII. 61. 

Zecca antiqua, VII. 588 note. 

Zeno the Isaurian, Emperor, 1. 
245; makes Odoacer Patricius, 
247; allows Goths to invade 
Italy, 260-1, 406-7; his Heno- 
tikon, 266; death, 260. 

Zeno, Byzantine officer, 1. 405. 

Zeno, Battista, VII. 225, 344., 

Zeno, Carlo, VI. 519. 

Zenodorus, his Colossus, 1. 33. 

Zeus of Phidias, I. 199. 

Ziadet-Allah, 111. 66. 

Ziazo, Il. 473, 480, 493. 

Zoe, daughter of Thomas of Morea, 
VII, 206 note, 

Zollern, Eitel Fritz of, viil. 463-4. 

Zorzi, Marino, VIII. 205, 209 note. 

Zosimus, Pope, I. 180. 

Zoto, Duke of Benevento, 11, 20, 
152; 

Zuniga, Juan de, VIII. 42. 

Zwingli, VIII. 172, 282. 
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